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tain, through Lenox Furnace, and 

past Laurel Lake, the gentle Housa- 
tonic winds its tortuous way. ‘Then, as 
if foreseeing from afar the formidable 
heights of Bear and Monument Moun- 
tains, it turns plump west through Stock- 
bridge plain a mile and more, till with a 
patronizing bend towards Lake Mahkee- 
nac and Mountain Mirror on the right, it 
turns its back on Stockbridge, ocean- 
bound. Two giant sentinels — Greylock 
far to the north, the blue dome of Wash- 
ington Mountain at the far south — guard 
well this valley. In summer sunlight clad 
in soft deep blue, but far oftener in a 
stern uniform of gray, —unless a winter’s 
sun, flooding the new fall of snow, mantles 
them in cloth of gold,—these two senti- 
nels, the Titans of their race, keep eter- 
nal watch over this wayward river, over 
the fair hills and nestling lakes of Berk- 
shire. One may not enter this region 
on the north from the Green Hills of 
Vermont nor on the south from Connec- 
ticut’s Canaan Valley, without a con- 
sciousness of the dignity and guardian- 
ship of these brother hills, “ rockribbed 
and ancient as the sun.” Eastward lie 
the Hoosac Mountains. To the west 
rises the fair Taghconic Range, so regu- 
lar in its gentle undulations against the 
sky as to produce upon the emotions a 
grateful and an unfailing sense of har- 


GS tain, through by October Moun- 


mony and rhythm. Dame Nature did her 
level best when she fashioned Berkshire. 
Elsewhere she has wrought effects more 
grand, more imposing perhaps, but no- 











From Monument Mountain. 


where scenery more exquisite in variety 
or more marvellous in quiet beauty. It 
is a region abounding in lakes and moun- 
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tain torrents, beautiful meadows and pine- 
dark glens. 

Literature thrives best amid the beau- 
tiful. Amid scenes of loveliness it buds 
and blossoms and scatters its sweetest 
fragrance abroad. So has it been in 
Berkshire. A literary halo invests this 
charming region. Indeed this Berkshire 
land of ours seems wellnigh the “lake 
region’”’ of America. Here early memo- 
ries of Catherine Sedgwick and William 
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Cullen Bryant still linger, while later came 
Longfellow and Holmes, Hawthorne and 
the adventurous Melville, to add storied 
loveliness to the unsung. 

Preceding them all there came to 
Stockbridge faithful old Jonathan Ed- 
wards, metaphysical, doctrinal, preaching 
rugged sermons to his redskin congrega- 
tion. He had left his long-time prosper- 
ous but now pugnacious church in North- 
ampton. He wished more leisure for de- 
vout speculation; yet support he must 
have. ‘The old Indian mission at Stock- 
bridge was without a pastor. Here was 
support, leisure, invitation. So he came. 
If his discourses resembled the published 
reflection of his six-years’ stay, — among 
others his treatise on the “ Freedom of the 


Will,” “The Nature of True Virtue,” and 
“ God’s Last End in Creation,’’ — those 
Indians must have listened to sermons of 
an abstruseness and a ruggedness such 
as no modern, paleface, church-going au- 
dience hears or would long endure now- 
adays. It would have been interesting 
to look in upon this intellectual giant at 
work in his tiny shop of thought. Here 
he was to be found early, all the day, and 
late at his desk. Scarcely did he share 
the meals of his family, but 
having asked the divine bless- 
ing he would withdraw to his 
study, being careful however 
to come back and return 
thanks just as they were fin- 
ishing. Often at night he 
would fasten a pin in his cur- 
tain to recall some thought 
with the dawn. ‘There is a 
simple grandeur most capti- 
vating in the contemplation 
of this great mind, the peer 
of Locke, Berkeley, or 
Spinoza among Old World 
lights, out here on the Ameri- 
can frontier, preaching to the 
Indians, while his wife and 
children sent the deft prod- 
uct of their handiwork to 
Boston to eke out a scanty 
living. He did not get on 
over-well with the Indians. 
Though earnest, we need 
paint him as no Eliot, no 
Sargeant. He remarks pa- 
thetically in one of his writings on the 
very poor prospects of the Houssatonnuck 
Indians if their salvation depended on 
the study of the evidences of Christianity. 
Indeed, he must have wondered some- 
times whether their dusky skins really did 
form the earthly coverings of immortal 
souls. 

The house in which he lived may still 
be seen in Stockbridge, though now much 
changed, as “ Edwards Hall,” the sum- 
mer inn. At the west end of the house, 
on the ground floor, the visitor is shown 
— presumably in good faith—the famous 
“closet study” in which the great theo- 
logian did his work. It is a little nook, 
neither in length nor in breadth measur- 
ing much more than a man’s height. 
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One wonders that from out so small a 
cell such mighty and far-reaching influ- 
ences should have developed. His 
ancient, black, hexagonal study table 
now stands in the Stockbridge library, 
while near the church green a tall monu- 
ment of Scotch granite lifts its head 
towards heaven; it was erected to his 
memory by his descendants. Jonathan 
Edwards was not a man to show emotion ; 
yet it was with tears in his eyes that in 
January, 1758, he left the quiet, forest- 
clad hills of Stockbridge for the presi- 
dency of Princeton, where but a few brief 
months of life remained to him. Some 
of the fine old elms which grace the 


ing mansion, stands on the main street 
in the village, with spacious lawns slop- 
ing down to the river. In a room in the 
southwest corner, one bitter cold Decem- 
ber night, in 1786, the young authoress 
was born. Doubtless she came into the 
world crying—like any well-regulated 
child — and was for a time mistress of 
the house, particularly in the cold night 
watches. At any rate one of her earli- 
est recollections was a trick of biting the 
glass from which she was drinking, which 
shows surely that she was an ordinary 
child. With years, however, blood tells. 
Her father was a man of vigorous intellect, 
first representative to Congress from Berk- 


The Berkshire Athenzum at Pittsfield. 


FROM PHOTOGRAPH BV S. S. WHEELER. 


main street in Stockbridge were planted 
by his grandson, Col. W. M. Edwards. 
Not far from the doctor’s three-by-six 
study, Miss Catherine Sedgwick, one of 
the pioneers of American fiction, first 
saw the light. The old Sedgwick home- 
stead, a square, brown, hospitable-look- 


shire County, and well known through- 


out the state. In those stage-coach 
days, when well-to-do gentlemen travelled 
mostly in their private carriages, his house 
was a sort of hostelry for journeying 
friends, and many were the celebrities 
who accepted his hospitality. Thus in 
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a rural but cultivated home Miss Sedg- 
wick passed from infancy to girlhood, 
from girlhood to womanhood, while that 
character was developing which seemed 
to have taken its color from the beauty 
Many descrip- 


of the hills around her. 








A Glimpse of Williamstown. 


tive bits of Berkshire scenery abound in 
“The New England Tale,” ‘ Hope 
Leslie,” and “The Linwoods,” three of 
the best of her books. Monument 
Mountain, Laurel Hill, the Housa- 
tonic, all have their associations. It is, 
however, in the faithful pictures of early 
New England village life that her novels 
chiefly interest us. We are shown the 
Puritan stillness that follows the going 
down of each Saturday’s sun, the peace- 
fulness of Sabbath morning, the peal of 
the church-going bell, the minister and 
’squire with solemn mien upon the way, 
the farmer invariably riding, his blooming 
daughter, all in white, with leghorn hat, 
fan, and parasol, alighting nimbly at the 
church steps. Then, as the Sabbath 
begins to wane, there is a wandering of 
children’s eyes from the catechism toward 
the western sky ; and when the sun’s orb 
reaches the horizon, penance is over and 
laughter and tumbling possess the village 
green. Although, as Mr. Richardson 
justly says, “ Miss Sedgwick is more re- 
spected than read to-day,” her works will 
still continue as valuable pictures of early 
life among the “hill towns” of Berk- 
shire. Miss Mary E. Dewey, the daughter 
of Dr. Orville Dewey, of Sheffield, is her 
loving biographer. 

About the time Miss Sedgwick began 
her literary career, a youth of twenty 
came over the hills from Cummington, 
his native place, to commence law prac- 
tice at Great Barrington, as the youth 


planned, but to usher in the dawn of 
American poetry, as Fate willed. Eight 
months earlier this same youth, would-be 
poet, unwilling barrister, had gone to 
Plainfield on a like errand. The sight 
of a solitary bird winging along the 
shadowy horizon called forth 
that night, in the loneliness 
of his bedchamber, those 
memorable lines, “To a 
Water Fowl.” ‘ Thanatop- 
sis,” “The Yellow Violet,” 
and the “Fragment” had 
already been written, but 
hidden away, for poetry was 
not a bread-winning occu- 
pation; and now, spurred 
on by poverty, Bryant bent 
every effort toward getting 
a practice in his new and larger field. 
Not long after, it chanced that a former 
neighbor of his father’s, back in Cum- 
mington, then one of the projectors of a 
new enterprise in Boston known as the 
North American Review, believing in the 
younger Bryant’s poetical ability, asked 
him to contribute to the magazine. With 
singleness of purpose, though it cost 
him a pang, the young barrister refused ; 
but his more ambitious father took things 
into his own hands and, finding the con- 
cealed “ Thanatopsis,”’ he forwarded it to 





St. David's. 


THE DEWEY HOMESTEAD AT SHEFFIELD. 


Boston, where it appeared anonymously 
in the September number of the Review 
for 1817. On all sides, though slowly, 
there arose murmurs of applause. Some 
said the poem could not have been 
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written this side of the Atlantic, others 
doubted the rumored authorship, while all 
admired its nobleness of measure and its 
loftiness of thought. Miss Sedgwick de- 
scribes Bryant at this time as “ possessing 
a charming countenance and modest, but 
not bashful manners.” Indeed, judging 
from a picture taken then, his face be- 
trayed a delicacy of outline, a tenderness, 
a sympathy of thought, more in keeping 
with the features of a poet than a con- 
tender at law. ‘Alas, sir, the Muse was 
my first love,’”’ he wrote once, half sadly, to 
a friend ; and, as it proved, the most pro- 
lific poetic period of his life was during 
the next few years, while he was wishing 
that he might give up his law practice. 
“Monument Mountain,” “ The Rivulet,” 
“ March,” “ Autumn Woods,” owe their 
existence to this period. 

Naturally cautious and calculating, he 
doubted his ability to support himself 
solely by his pen; and no wonder, —he 
was selling some of the masterpieces of 
his life at the rate of two dollars a poem. 
When, after nine years’ stay in Berkshire, 
he went to New York, it was, as Prof. 
Nichol well says, only as “ an emigrant.” 
The Bryant of Berkshire and Cumming- 
ton will live long after the Bryant of 
journalism has passed away. 

The region in which his earlier years 
were spent was eminently fitted for his 
genius. He was by nature meditative ; 
here was an abundance of solitude. He 
was given to long walks and close com- 
munion with nature; here were wild 
mountains, dark glens, woods, deep-flow- 
ing rivers, and sparkling brooks — he 
required picturesque material for his 
poetry; here were Indian legends in 
abundance. Here too, as a recent writer 
has said, were the picturesque customs of 
rural New England, now so fast dying 
away, — “the house-raising,” “the quilt- 
ing party,” the old-fashioned “ corn- 
husking”’ held out in the barn by lantern 
light, with soft seats upon piles of dry 
husks, and “ pumpkin pie and cider’ — 
the former none of your squash flavor 
—sure to be waiting in the farmhouse 
near at hand. In his “ Winter Piece” 
we catch the odor of sweet sap carried in 
brimming pails to where wreaths of smoke 
roll upward among the maples. 


But Bryant was really a poet of nature 
and meditation rather than of customs, 
however picturesque. He knew every 
flower of Berkshire, in field or forest, and 
every shrub and tree. The windflower 
and violet, the brier-rose, the golden-rod 





The Old Church at Lenox. 


and the gentian, were to him “a beaute- 
ous sisterhood.’”’ The sunshine on his 
path was his friend. Neither the chant 
of birds, the chime of the brook in “ its 
endless infancy,”’ the water-cress, scarce- 
rooted in the swift current, nor the soft 
caresses of the sylvan air escaped him. 
Nature had something to say as well as 
to show. The key-note of his poetry is 
struck many times. It is even revealed 
in the closing lines of his first and great- 
est poem : — 
** So live, that thou, 

‘ a sustained and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 


Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


There is a bit of the autumn of the 
hills pervading much of his writings. If 
his poetry is set to slow music, the mel- 
ody is even the more sweet and the more 
majestic. 
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In the museum at Pittsfield, as one of 
its most valued treasures, stands an old 
mahogany desk, plain, solid, time-worn, 
conspicuous in its abundance of drawers 
and of ink-stains. Its former home 
was Lenox. On the northern shore of 





The Sedgwick House, Stockbridge. 


Lake Mahkeenac — or Stockbridge Bowl, 
as it is now called — in a little red 
house guarded by a tumble-down gate 
and shaky paling, through which in their 
season the blossoms of the syringa and 
the rose, tiger-lilies and stately peonies, 
were accustomed to peep, lived for a 
time the author of the “Scarlet Letter,” 
who had come thither from Salem to 
regain his health in the invigorating 
atmosphere of the Berkshire Hills. He 
did not enter Berkshire, like Bryant, 
a stranger to fame. It was rather in the 
flush of success, while on every hand 
gentle applause united in approval of a 
book which mature judgment has often 
ranked as the first American novel. The 
make-up of the man is shown in his life 
at Lenox. He cared little for society 
and less for ease. His greatest luxury, 
his most congenial society, was the com- 
pany of his own thoughts. These 
thoughts were a wealth in themselves. 
Even his children understood this. When 
one afternoon, as was his custom, he was 
lying at full length under the trees, down 
by the lake, and his children Julian and 
Una were playing about him, the former 
chanced to trespass too near her father’s 
head. Thereupon, Una said, “Take 
care, Julian, do not run upon papa’s 
head. His is a real head, for it is full of 


thoughts.” “Yes,” retorted the boy, “ it 
is thought that makes his head.” Haw- 
thorne’s fondness for his children was 
marked. Morning and evening the pen 
was constantly in his hand, but the after- 
noons were devoted to them. It was all 
their splendid holiday when out in the 
orchard he whittled them a boat, or 
constructed them a kite, adding at last 
its big mysterious tail, or went flower 
gathering, or wandered down by the 
lake to sail the children’s boat and let 
Julian angle with his formidable bean- 
pole and bent pin. Mornings, taking 
a pail, they used to accompany him to 
a neighbor’s house “upon his milky 
way,” as he was accustomed to style it, 
and then back to the little red house, 
“his Scarlet Letter,”’ where a grim old 
negro cook, Mrs. Peters — ‘ house- 
keeper by the wrath of God” — would 
relieve him of his burden. During his 
stay here he wrote “The House of 
Seven Gables,” “Tanglewood Tales,” and 
“The Wonder Book,” and planned his 
“‘ Blithedale Romance.” In this little red 
cottage, Rose Hawthorne, the present 
Mrs. Lathrop, was born. 

Hawthorne, as has been said, was not 
social by nature. His acquaintances in 
Lenox and thereabouts were few, and 





Theodore Sedgwick, LL. D. 


even among these he seldom took the 
part of visitor. Among those who came 
to see him was the stately Mr. James, 
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the English historian and novelist, who 
lived down by Stockbridge on the road 
to Monument Mountain. His works 
embrace no less than one hundred and 
eighty-nine “sloppy” volumes, as one 
critic styles them. A more welcome 
visitor was Hermann Melville, — “ Mr. 
Omoo,” the children used to call him, — 
a man of large Scotch build, bushy hair, 
and full, square-cut beard. Of an even- 
ing he used to ride over from Pittsfield 
on horseback to chat with his Lenox 
friend. It would be difficult to find two 
men more unlike in character. Melville 
ran away to sea in his youth ona 
whaling vessel, and brought up in 

the Polynesian Islands. His ex- 
periences there gave him material 

for two of his stories, “‘Typee”’ and 
“Omoo,” both somewhat Robinson 
Crusoe like in construction. Long- 
fellow makes mention in his diary 

of reading the former of these at 
Portland one evening, and of be- 

ing much interested in the author’s 
glowing descriptions of life in the 
Marquésas. ‘The “Piazza Tales,” 
written on the veranda of his home, 
facing Greylock, and “October 
Mountain,” half philosophy, half 
autumn tints, exhibit more dis- 
tinctly the Berkshirean spirit. 

Then, too, Hawthorne had 
another visitor, a fairer one, who 
came from nearer home, — one full 
of spirit and enthusiasm, with fire 
in her piercing black eyes. The 
little stream that comes dancing 
and singing down the hillsides was 
not merr‘er than Fanny Kemble in 
her earlier days at Lenox. Her 
father had failed as proprietor of 
the Covent Garden Theatre in London, 
and at twenty-one she was suddenly 
forced upon the stage, and soon found 
herself in America. A visit to the Sedg- 
wick family long before Hawthorne’s 
time, somewhere about 1836, explains 
her first acquaintance with Lenox. In 
those days her hostess, Mrs. Charles 
Sedgwick, kept her long-famous Young 
Ladies’ School, in which Charlotte Cush- 
man, Harriet Hosmer, Maria Cummings, 
Alice Delano, and others were educated. 
Having once come, this niece of Mrs. Sid- 
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dons came and came again, like so many 
lovers of Lenox to-day, and by and by 
she bought “The Perch.” Thus for 
thirty years she would wend her way 
Berkshireward just as often and for just 
as long as her public life, with its numer- 
ous engagements, permitted. ‘The same 
Lenox charms which once caused a poor 
band of Hungarian exiles to exclaim, 
“Beauty! beauty!’”—it was all their 
broken English would permit— reminded 
her of “the Black Forest near Schaff- 
hausen”’ ; the lovely view from her home 
down over the Stockbridge Bowl of “the 





Catherine M. Sedgwick 


valley of Lake Neuchatel looking toward 
Jura.” 

From the country people round about, 
—whose memories go back to feather- 
bed and caraway cooky times,— you 
will learn little of Hawthorne. “Yes! I 
used to see him occasionally walking 
alone. He was a very shy man. Oh! 
very shy and peculiar.” ‘This much of 
positive information one may obtain again 
and again for the asking, but no more. 
Not so of Frances Anne Kemble. She 
was here, there, and everywhere in Lenox, 
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while her horse’s hoofs rang loud and 
clear as she rode off to hillside or cliff, 
to lakeside or glen, ten, twelve, yes, 
sometimes five-and-twenty miles a-gallop 
before breakfast. Who would not guess 
she was English? They tell of her meet- 


Hon. Henry L. Dawes. 


ing with Bret Harte; of her dance with 
the gay Louis Kossuth in the parlors of 
the Curtis House; of the little volume 
of poems sold to purchase a new saddle- 
horse; of the clock in the Congrega- 
tional Church up on the hill, —her gift 
from the proceeds of a single night’s 
reading of Shakespeare. Lenox is full of 
dramatic incidents relating to this dra- 
matic character. She was fond of fishing 
in the lake which Hawthorne loved so 
well. In earlier years, discarding her 
usual finery and clad in straw hat, blouse, 
and bloomers, she would be on the lake 
hours together in‘a little boat not over- 
clean and somewhat leaky. Once some 
one chided her for her carelessness in 
dress. Turning sharply and drawing 
herself up to her full height, she replied, 
“T tell you, once for all, I dress for the 
occasion ; whether for the stage, for my 
readings, or for the drawing-room, I have 
for each a fitting costume. And when I 


go a-fishing I, too, dress for the occasion!” 
The dramatic emphasis upon these last 
two words revealed two things, —/irs¢, 
that her costume was to continue un- 
changed ; and second, that she considered 
“ going a-fishing”’ fully as much an occa- 
sion of her life as the impersonation of 
Juliet or Lady Macbeth. 

Before we turn quite away from Lenox, 
toward Pittsfield, two other interesting 
characters suggest themselves,— Dr. Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing and Henry Ward 
Beecher. Dr. Channing came to Lenox 
in delicate health for several summers 
during the later years of his life. Here 
he found a goodly circle of cultivated 
and congenial friends, not least among 
whom were Catherine Sedgwick and Mrs. 
Kemble. He frequently preached in 
the Lenox Congregational Church. Here, 
as elsewhere, his serenity, his candor, 
his straightforward yet scholarly elo- 
quence, inspired by high conceptions of 
life, won him a host of admirers. He 
delivered the last public address of his 


life at the Lenox church in August of 1842. 
In it he says, “I cannot soon forget the 


beautiful nature and the generous spirits 
with which I have been privileged to 
commune in the valley of the Housa- 
tonic.” This address was on the “ Free- 
dom of the Slave,” it being the one 
hundredth anniversary of emancipation 


Anna L, Dawes. 


in the West Indies. His own nature, 
always fervid in the cause of reform, 
found additional inspiration in his  sur- 
roundings. “Amidst these vast works 
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The Old Home of Bryant, Great Barrington. 


of God the soul naturally goes forth, and 
cannot endure the thought of a chain.” 
He died at Bennington, Vt., in October 
of the same year. Though his connec- 
tion with Berkshire was brief, the eulo- 
gium read by Miss Sedgwick at the 
Berkshire Jubilee, in 1844, shows what a 
warm place he occupied in the hearts of 
Berkshire people. 

Henry Ward Beecher came to Lenox 
some years later, in the summer of 1853, 
to take possession of “ Blossom Farm,” 
given to him by the people of his Brook- 
lyn church. This farm covers a hill, 
since called Beecher Hill, over on the 
road to Lee. It was his summer home 
for several years. His emotions upon 
taking possession were thoroughly char- 
acteristic. ‘The Old Sheffield Elm itself, 
the finest in all Berkshire, probably 
never awakened deeper emotions in mor- 
tal breast than did “ The Queen,” which 
stood out in the pasture of “ Blossom 
Farm.” The possession of the land 
touched him deeply ; but when he thought 
of the tree he was filled with awe, saying, 
“When I whispered to myself, ‘This is 
mine,’ there was a shrinking as if there 
were sacrilege in the very thought of 
property in such a creature of God as this 
cathedral-topped tree.” Mr. Beecher 
did not come to Berkshire to “ farm it.” 
His love of downright hard work in a 
garden had exhausted itself elsewhere, 
and earlier in life. ‘The chief use of a 
farm,” he says, “if it be well selected 


and of proper soil, is to lie down upon ; 
mine is an excellent farm for such uses, 
and I thus cultivate it every day.” 
Large, indeed, must have been his crop 
of dreams and fancies! Along his line 
he was most industrious. According to 
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The Grave of ‘Josh Billings.” 


his own account he lay down more 
hours and in more places during his 
necessarily brief visits to Lenox, than his 
farmer neighbors who lived there the 
year round. One can easily imagine 
how a nature like Mr. Beecher’s, so over- 
flowing with fine feeling and sentiment, 
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would be aroused by the potent charms 
of Berkshire scenery. His “Star Papers,” 
though “ top-shelved ” now, contain more 
than one fine record of these glowing 
impressions. 

Longfellow’s connection with Berk- 
shire was one of marriage. In May, 
1843, while professor at Harvard and 


H, H, Ballard. 


wrapped up in his intellectual pursuits, 
he writes to a friend: “ Of late my heart 
has quite turned my head out of doors.” 
The disturbing element was Miss Frances 
Appleton, daughter of Nathan Appleton, 
of Boston, a woman of rare culture, 
whose face “ at times seemed to make the 
very air brighter with its smiles.” Her 
ancestral home was in Pittsfield. And it 
was on their wedding journey thither, 
while visiting the Springfield armory, that 
the idea, suggested by her, of likening 
the rows of burnished arms to the pipes 
of a mighty organ upon which the death- 
angel played awful symphonies, was after- 
wards embodied in his “ Arsenal at Spring- 
field.”’ A little way down the broad, elm- 
shaded street leading east from Pitts- 
field Park, there stands a square, old- 
fashioned dwelling, once the country seat 
of Nathan Appleton. ‘This was the bridal 


couple’s destination. Here, on the land- 
ing of the broad stairs, away at the end 
of the hall, stood the ancient timepiece 
even now ticking in our memories, — 


“Forever, never, 
Never, forever.” 


‘Seldom was there a happier marriage. 
For the next few years the poet’s life 
flowed on like a peaceful river, and in 
these years his genius found the moments 
of its happiest inspiration. ‘“ The Belfry 
at Bruges,” “ Evangeline,” and numerous 
shorter poems date from this period. 
Meanwhile, in summer, it was his delight 
to retire to the “old-fashioned country 
seat,” where he gave himself up to gath- 
ering pond-lilies, watching the water- 
wheel in the brook, romping with the 
children in the new-mown hay, taking 
long drives and walks, in short, doing 
almost anything save what he had come 
for to this “ land of drowsy-head.” His 
diary in August, 1848, contains an inter- 
esting confession: “I find it quite im- 
possible to write in the country. The 


influences are soothing and slumberous. 


In coming here I hoped to work success- 
fully on ‘ Kavanagh,’ and as yet I have 
written scarcely a page.” Once, on a 
drive to Stockbridge, he was told that 
everything sang of Sedgwick in that 
region. ‘The very grasshoppers in the 
fields chirp, ‘Sedgwick! Sedgwick !’” 
the imaginative speaker affirmed. 

Hither came Charles Sumner once, to 
visit his brother member of “The Five 
of Clubs.” In his college days he had 
tramped over Hoosac Mountain, under 
which the great tunnel now runs, and 
was charmed with the magnificent view, 
as Henry Clay had been a few years 
earlier. Now sick almost unto death, he 
came again, writing Longfellow, “I am 
weak as a girl, but only lack strength.” 
But the Berkshire breezes wonderfully 
did their part, as they had often done 
before, and soon he was on horse and 
off to see Miss Sedgwick, then scrap- 
ing an acquaintance with Fanny Kemble 
who promised to ride with him and in- 
troduce him to the beautiful lanes and 
wild paths of the mountains. 

Sumner was present at Longfellow’s 
wedding, and accompanied the happy 
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bridal pair part way on their journey 
toward Berkshire. Ah! well is it for 
mortals that the future lies veiled! Well 
was it for the poet! In the light of the 
sad experience so soon to overtake him 
in the loss of his little daughter, and later 
in the tragic death of his Berkshire 
bride, certain lines from the “ Old Clock 
on the Stairs” seem doubly fraught with 
meaning : — 


“Through days of sorrow and of mirth, 
Through days of death and days of birth,— 
Forever, never, 
Never, forever!” 


Some two miles farther south on the 
old Lenox road there stands a villa, “a 
snug little place with views of the river 
and the mountains,” as Longfellow char- 
acterized it. Just below are the canoe 
meadows, where once the Mohegans used 
to leave their frail barks when visiting 
their ancestral burial grounds. “It al- 
ways seemed to me a sunny afternoon,” 
wrote the merry author of the “One 
Horse Shay,” “when on our annual pil- 
grimage we arrived in Berkshire.” Here 
“the blue air courses pure and free, 
which makes our city-pale cheeks again 
to deepen with the hue of health.” Dr. 
Holmes’s relation to the region was more 
than one of marriage ; it was hereditary. 
His great-grandfather, Col. Jacob Wen- 
dell, was one of the three original owners 
of the early township. Within the limits 
of his grandfather’s portion, about the 
time of his appointment as professor at 
Harvard, was built the poet’s villa. It 
was then a chubby, upright block of a 
house, almost as compact as the good 
Doctor himself. Now the house is in 
other hands, quite altered inside and 
out, richly furnished with grounds most 
elaborate and daintily kept, —a modern 
Lenox “cottage,” or, rather, “ palace.” 
His study, at present part of a richly 
adorned drawing-room, looked eastward 
toward the Housatonic. The scene from 
this study window reminds one of the 
view from Hawthorne’s “little red cot- 
tage” looking toward Stockbridge Bowl. 
There are the same intervening meadows, 
beautifully even and velvet green; the 
same distant glimpse of silvery sparkling 
water; the same fine mountainous back- 


ground beyond. About the villa stands a 
fragrant grove, each tree of the poet’s 
planting. He once related how he 
brought these trees over from Liverpool 
in little bundles not bigger than bunches 
of asparagus ; while to-day the birds nest 
and sing in their branches. His fond- 
ness for fine trees is proverbial, — fine 
trees are one of his “specialties.” If he 
were to “ talk trees” to-day, and put his 
“wedding-ring’”’ on them, he would 
surely include that aristocratic old white 
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NOW IN THE BERKSHIRE ATHENEUM. 


pine — last representative of the primeval 
forest— which looms up so dark and 
stately in the foreground of his southern 
view toward Lenox. ‘The virtues of the 
old Pittsfield Elm alone he failed to 
recognize. You may come across its 
likeness on one of those rare, blue 
“old elm-tree platters,” occasionally 
seen in Berkshire. ‘To be sure, it was 
rather a straggly tree, shooting up from 
the ground over ninety feet, without a 
single branch, and but a sparse tufting of 
green as head-dress over all. Neverthe- 
less, it had a history, which Geoffrey 
Greylock in his “ Taghconic, or the Ro- 
mance and Beauty of the Hills,” has 
told eloquently and at length. Ignoring 
all this, the poet irreverently styled this 
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tree, the old Elm of Pittsfield Park, as 
“sorely in need of a new wig of green 
leaves.” 

Many of Dr. Holmes’s writings have 
local association with Berkshire. In his 


Pittsfield home he wrote his Lowell 
Lectures on nineteenth-century English. 














Rev. Henry M. Field. 


It was kept very quiet from the neighbors, 
but it was whispered that out in the barn, 
the poet had a mysterious little room 
where strange things went in and stranger 














Stephen J. Field. 


yet came out. He never wrote poetry 
here. In this domain he was the man of 
science. It is said that the “Last Leaf,” 
that inimitable lyric, over which one 
hardly knows whether to laugh or cry, 
was suggested by Major Thomas Melville, 
the grandfather of Hermann Melville. 


The last to wear the Revolutionary cos- 
tume, Holmes had often seen him loiter 
past with “ his old three-cornered hat and 
his breeches and all that.” In quite a 
different vein is “ Astrzea,’’ the poem af- 
terwards delivered at Yale before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society. The Doctor 














Cyrus W, Field. 


never went anywhere but he was asked 
to write a poem. More than once he 
complied with this request in Berkshire. 
“The Dedication of the Pittsfield Ceme- 








David Dudley Field. 


tery” and “The New Eden” are such 
Berkshire poems. More than one char- 
acter and bit of scenery described in 
“Elsie Venner” is thought to have had 
its original in Pittsfield. 

In 1844 came the famous Berkshire 
Jubilee, when Berkshire sons from far 
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and near gathered for a whiff of their 
native mountain air and to drink deep 
of the springs of their youth. At this 
festival many took part. There was 
Johnsonian Dr. Todd of Pittsfield, or- 
thodox minister and au- 

thor, whom Longfellow, 

in “Kavanagh,” sends 

to slay the deer. There 

were Mrs. Kemble, Mac- 

ready, the English act- 

or, Mrs. Sigourney, who 

read a poem on “The 

Stockbridge Bowl,” and 

William Pitt Palmer, 

Berkshire born and 

bred. Dr. Mark Hop- 

kins preached the ser- 

mon, beginning with the 
characteristically terse 

and memorable words, 

“And this is the Berkshire Fubilee.” 
It was reserved for Dr. Holmes, in re- 
sponse to invitation, to read the poem 
which has since become familiar : — 


“Come back to your mother, ye children, for 
shame, 

Who have wandered like truants for riches or 
fame!” 


The reading of this poem, said one 
who heard it, was in tones so clear, so 
silvery, so refined, that it seemed as if 
the poet from his infant days had never 
mispronounced a word. It certainly has 
the swing and personality and manly 
bubbling wit of its happy author. 

But best of all his Berkshire produc- 
tions is the poem called “The Plough- 
man,” which appeared a few years later, 
in 1849. Itis a georgic. What a pic- 
ture — this brown furrowed field with its 
freshly upturned sod and its soil bright 
and mellow along the hillsides, but 
darker, moister, and clinging in the gen- 
tle depressions between! Up and down, 
over knoll and valley, toils the smoking 
team, followed by its sturdy guide. 


Lo! on he comes, behind his smoking team, 
With toil’s bright dewdrops on his sunburnt 
brow 


The lord of earth, the hero of the plough!” 


It reminds one of Millet’s grand pic- 
tures of seedtime or harvest. It smacks 
of the soil,—of American soil and free- 


dom. It is vigorous and muscular and 
manly, and worthily one of the author’s 
own favorites. 

Quite away from Stockbridge, Lenox, 
and Pittsfield, we find Thoreau, on foot, 


The Field Place, Stockbridge. 


alone, thoughtful, in the forest upon the 
summit of Greylock. Indeed, where but 
in solitude should we expect to find him? 
He confessed he had an appetite for 
solitude, as an infant for sleep. His 
“Sunrise upon Greylock” was only one 
excursion of a life of excursions. To 
him walking was second nature. One 
may picture him stopping at North 


Rev. William Wilberforce Newton. 


Adams to buy rice, sugar, and a tin cup 
for his knapsack, and then making his 
way up the Bellows Pipe and Notch 


Brook, Greylock bound. If in his usual 
costume, he was clad in straw hat, rough, 
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weather-worn coat, strong gray trousers, 
and stout shoes; if in his usual mood, 
his gait was dead in earnest, and his 
disposition “iron-pokerish,’” as Haw- 
thorne styled it. Once on the way, as 
he says, he was taken for a peddler be- 
cause of his tin cup ; once for a Williams- 
town student, by a’ “ frank and hospitable 
young woman,” who stood by the road- 
side “in deshabille, busily and uncon- 
cernedly combing her long black hair.” 
Her “living, sparkling eyes’? must have 
caught his fancy, for he stopped to speak 
with her, — what sfuden¢ would not? In 
the course of their conversation she told 
him that parties of students went by, 
either riding or walking, almost every 
pleasant day, and then unwittingly added 
that they were “a pretty wild set of fel- 
lows’’; whence Thoreau, if he was ac- 
quainted with syllogisms, must have drawn 
his own conclusions as to her idea of him- 
self. He was used to being taken for an 
umbrella mender, a clock cleaner and 
peddler; and, as he probably had none 
of the Apostle Peter’s weakness, he could 
stand being taken even for a Williams- 
town student. ‘The summit was reached 
at sunset. Nothing is more characteris- 
tic of Thoreau’s hermit life, its odd and 
ingenious phases, than this night’s ex- 
periences. He was thirsty. Following 
the path down to where the ground was 
oozy and water stood in the tracks of the 
horses, he says, “I lay down flat and 
drank these dry one after another, having 
failed to fill my dipper, though I contrived 
little siphons of grass-stems and ingenious 
aqueducts on a small scale.” Then came 
supper, — North Adams rice eaten with 
a wooden spoon whittled on the spot. 
The evening was passed reading a news- 
paper left by some luncheon party — he 
never was known to read one where they 
were plenty! As it grew colder he en- 
cased himself completely in boards, put- 
ting a large stone on top “to keep them 
down and so sleep comfortably.” “ For,” 
he says, “ we are constituted a good deal 
like chickens, which, taken from the hen 
and put in a basket of cotton in the chim- 
ney corner, will often peep till they die ; 
nevertheless, if you put in a book, or any- 
thing heavy which will press down the 
cotton and feel like the hen, they go to 
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sleep directly.” Some mice came during 
the night to eat up the crumbs. His 
stoical indifference to their approach is 
amusing: “They nibble what was fur 
them; I nibble what was for me.” On 
the other hand, nothing is more charac- 
teristic of the lofty and poetical side of his 
character than his description of sunrise 
the following morning. His was the 
poetic eye without the lyric gift. In ad- 
vance of day he had mounted the tower ; 
a thick mist extending just to its base 
shut out all else from view, leaving him 
“floating on this fragment of a wreck of 
a world, on my carved plank in cloud- 
land.” ‘There was not a crevice left 
through which the trivial places we name 
Massachusetts, Vermont, and New York 
could be seen.” ‘Ihen, by and by, the 
sun came up over the snowy pastures and 
shady vales of cloudland, and he found 
himself “drifting among the saffron- 
colored clouds and playing with the rosy 





Mrs. H. M. Plunkett. 


fingers of the dawn, in the very path of 
the sun’s chariot and sprinkled with its 
dewy dust.” 

Williams College stands just under the 
shadow of Greylock in the Williamstown 
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Valley. The Vermont line is but a 
stone’s throw, so to speak, to the north, 
while the Empire State lies equally near 
on the west. ‘This is not the oldest col- 
lege in New England, nor the newest, nor 
nearly the largest; but it has played a 
conspicuous part in Berkshire history. Its 


Edwards Hall, 


situation is unique. Here the mountains 
press closer upon the valley than else- 
where in the county. They stand out in 
their true character, grand and imposing. 
One feels the might of Greylock; the 
fair and rhythmic beauty of the Taghcon- 
ics; while contrasted over against these, 
the wild and scraggy Hoosacs remind one 
that Nature is so cunning, and of such 
resources, that she never repeats herself. 
From all this grand array of mountains 
there is but one escape — southward. 
Thus physically this institution is Berk- 
shire’s own. And by many an affiliation 
the college belongs to Berkshire, too. It 
was the soldier-son of one of the four 
early white settlers of Stockbridge, Col. 
Ephraim Williams, who founded the col- 
lege. He came in early days to northern 
Berkshire merely to plant a “ watch fire” 
to signal the coming of savages; but in 
leaving money to found the little “ Free 
School” of West Hoosac he kindled a last- 
ing watch fire destined to be a light unto 
all coming generations. From Berkshire 
homes came the first four graduating stu- 
dents of the college, comprising the class 
of 1795. Many ‘of its builders and later 


benefactors have been Berkshire boys, 
who trudged over the hills to get their 
education, and, having earned success in 
the world without, have shared their pros- 
perity with the college. Such was the 
origin of Jackson Hall, Goodrich Hall, 
and the Field Observatory. 

















The Edwards Monument, Stockbridge. 


Bryant passed all his allotted college 
days at Williams. He entered the Soph- 
omore class in 1810. Even then this 
youth of sixteen, tall, slender, with a face 
half hidden in luxuriant brown hair, must 
have been somewhat known as a poet, for 
the preceding year he had published his 
“Embargo” and “Spanish Revolution.” 
He stayed but one year, however, leaving 
for pecuniary reasons, and to his lifelong 
regret. Local tradition has long loved to 
associate “Thanatopsis” with Flora’s 
Glen, a mountain nook familiar to every 
Williams student and peculiarly akin to 
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the spirit of the poem, with its babbling 
brook hidden away in the recesses of 
deep forest shade. The poet’s own tes- 
timony places this poem, which estab- 
lished his fame, in a period earlier than 
his college days, when he was at his home 
in Cummington, among the Berkshire 
Hills, yet just without the county. 

Hawthorne must have been in Berk- 
shire before coming to Lenox in 1850, 
for his “ American Note Book” contains 
a description of a Williams Commence- 
ment in 1838. He journeyed by stage 
from Pittsfield to Williamstown and North 
Adams. As he approached the college 
town, pointing to Greylock, he asked the 
driver, “What /z// is that?’”’ Hawthorne 
was evidently less impressed with the 
grand dignity of Greylock than Thoreau, 
who thought the influence on the college 
from such a mountain neighbor “as good 
at least as one well-endowed professor- 
ship.” 

Not forgetting Williams as the birth- 
place of American foreign missions, as 
the first college in America to have an 
astronomical observatory, to introduce 
gymnasium apparatus, to form an alumni 
association, there is yet another feature 
of her history which naturally invites men- 
tion here, the personality and life work of 
Mark Hopkins. ‘These grand old hills 
have produced no nobler type of man 
than he. Born in Stockbridge in 1802, 
he came over the hills to college in early 
life. Here, where he passed his student 
days, destiny speedily marked out his life 
work too. And what a life work! It 
covers a period of over threescore years, 
for thirty-six years of which he was presi- 
dent of the college, which he re-created. 
There is a grandeur in the mere physical 
endurance this long connection suggests, 
like the grandeur of “the everlasting 
hills.” Men of science tell us the moun- 
tains feed, nay build, the plain. Mark 
Hopkins was a builder, and the product 
of his building was character; and the 
evidences of his work, though apparently 
near at hand, are yet to be found far away 
from Berkshire in the mental framework 
of his many pupils in all lands. He put 
upon them the “ear mark”’ of no system ; 
he wished of them no master’s image. He 
called them unto liberty, to the possession 


of their own best selves, to life. Was it 
not most fitting that he should be called 
to the presidency of the American Board 
for Foreign Missions, which took its origin 
in Berkshire some fifty years before, almost 
within a stone’s throw of his own home 
and his final resting place? “The Out- 
line Study of Man,” “The Law of Love,” 
“The Evidences of Christianity,” will 
long have place among his best writings. 
His Memoir has been written by Dr. 
Franklin Carter, now president of the 
college. The Hopkins Memorial Build- 
ing, recently completed, stands a monu- 
ment to him whose name it bears. It is 
a monument also of him under whose ad- 
ministrative ability the college continues 
to flourish. There is a scholarly mono- 
graph on “ Mark Hopkins, Teacher,” by 
Prof. Leverett W. Spring. 

Stockbridge and Williamstown have 
ever been closely associated. They stand 
in fraternal relation like an older and 
younger brother. Of the many social 
ties which unite them, perhaps those of 
the Hopkins and Field families are the 
most intimate. “Cherry Cottage” was 
the birthplace of Dr. Hopkins. It stands 
just out of Stockbridge, on the road to 
Great Barrington. Near the same road 
a mother once found her child, —a tiny 
truant scarcely able to run alone, — away 
off in the fields “looking at the great 
treeses.”’ Years passed. This Stock- 
bridge child, grown to manhood, founded 
at Williams College the earliest college 
astronomical observatory in the land. 
Prof. Albert Hopkins was not a literary 
man, strictly; he was rather a scien- 
tist; but, because of his happy and 
poetic trend of mind, probably no man 
in Berkshire has exerted a wider in- 
fluence in fostering the literary spirit in 
others. 

For almost a century the name of Field 
seems to color the very air of Stockbridge. 
It pervades Prospect Hill; it rings from 
the chime of bells; it associates itself 
with Laurel Hill; it lurks in the unspotted 
neatness of the village. The elder Field, 
who came to Stockbridge from Haddam 
Conn., in the year 1819, was a pastor 
of the sturdy old New England type. 
Throughout his long service here, whether 
he preached “at the little red school- 
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house at early candle-light,” or stood by 
the bedstead of the sick, or accompanied 
the funeral procession while “ the tolling 
bell struck mournfully on the air,” he was 
ever the same faithful, earnest, watchful 
shepherd. In passing, his “History of 
the County of Berkshire’? may be men- 
tioned, which was published in 1829. 
His wife “Submit” is reputed to have 
been of great personal beauty and of 
rather remarkable spirit and fire and per- 
severance, considering her meek title. 
Of such parentage were David Dudley, 
Stephen J., Cyrus W.,and Henry M. Field. 
If their achievements in part are not strictly 
literary, they are so interwoven with the in- 
tellectual activities of Berkshire as to de- 
mand our attention here. David Dudley 
was not born in Stockbridge, but fitted 
for college there in company with Dr. 
Hopkins. At first he was a lawyer in New 
York, with his townsmen, Henry and 
Robert Sedgwick. In 1836 he went 
abroad. ‘Sketches over the Sea” 

appeared shortly after. His life work, 
the reformation of the law, began a little 
later. ‘Through his “Codes” he “made 
laws for millions.” It was his crowning 
glory when, having reformed the Codes 
of New York, —a precedent which other 
States soon followed, — he was summoned 
across the water as a leader in developing 
a new code of international law. “Mr. 
Field had solved the problem which they 
in England were timidly debating.”” He 
made Stockbridge the home of his leisure 
during the intervals of this long labor. 
The beautiful Mission Tower and chime 
of bells, on the spot where good John 
Sargeant used to preach to a dusky con- 
gregation, was his gift to the village in 
1878. 

While David was at college, Cyrus 
and Henry were playmates together in 
the Stockbridge fields. This story is 
told of them. Both were sent to get in 
wood for Sunday. Cyrus, nervous and 
active, set to work briskly, while his 
younger brother sat on the fence “ medi- 
tating.” Thus in each was “the child 
the father of the man.”’ Cyrus left home 
for New York when fifteen. He thought 
the city “very grand,” but it “did not 
take the place of his native hills.” He 
stole away to the river often to watch the 
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boats sail up the Hudson, because they 
reminded him of home. An elder brother 
was charged “the next time he went to 
New York, if his little brother felt so still, 
to bring him home.” But he had a nat- 
ural aptitude for business. Success was 
not long in coming, and at thirty-three 
he withdrew from business, independent. 
Uneasy as a retired merchant, in Gra- 
mercy Park, the idea came to him, par- 
tially suggested by an electrical engineer 
who wanted to lay a cable to eastern 
Newfoundland, and then connect with a 
five days’ steamer to the Old World, 
“Why not carry a telegraph line across 
the ocean?” The conception was quick ; 
the execution, slow. “A great man does 
not wake up on some fine morning and 
say, ‘I am full of life, I will go to sea 
and find an Antarctic continent’”’ ; 
neither did Cyrus Field do such a thing. 
For thirteen long years — years of hard- 
ship, of anxiety, of derision —he strug- 
gled to raise money, travelling knee 
deep through the wilds of Newfoundland ; 
finding his own fortune and the welfare 
of his family involved beyond all expec- 
tation; fighting universal incredulity ; 
fearing, so great was the strain, that life 
might not be spared him to accomplish 
his mission; even half wondering if he 
had not gone mad over a delusion, as 
many said, until—the first, the second 
attempt a failure—upon the third the 
cable was laid for a brief space, and 
amid unbounded enthusiasm the first 
message came up out of the depths of 
the ocean, saying, “ England and America 
are united by telegraph. Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, good- 
will towards men.”’ Then followed con- 
gratulations, such as fall to the lot of few 
great men: the thanks of Congress ; 
honors from abroad, from England, from 
France,—all showered upon the head 
of this Berkshire lad “who moored the 
New World alongside the Old.” 

Probably no marks of esteem pleased 
him more than those bestowed upon 
him by his fellow-townsmen. ‘That must 
have been a famous meeting on Lau- 
rel Hill when, under the auspices of 
the Laurel Hill Association (the parent 
village improvement society of the na- 
tion), Cyrus Field was welcomed home. 
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With “massive sentences, amid whose 
rugged strength poetic beauty bloomed 
like Alpine roses,’ the venerable Dr. 
Hopkins congratulated his fellow-towns- 
man upon this achievement, worthy to be 
classed in character and magnitude with 
that of the world-seeking Genoese. ‘The 
tale of his struggle and success has been 
told ably and at length by his brother, 
Dr. Henry M. Field, in “The History of 
the Atlantic Cable.” A park near the 
Congregational Church’ in Stockbridge, 
and numerous gifts to Williams College, 
—the more generous because he was not 
an alumnus himself,—further connect 
Cyrus W. Field with Berkshire. 

Stephen Johnson Field, eminent as 
one of the judges of the United States 
Supreme Court, was born in Haddam, 
Conn., in 1816, but was not three years 
old when his father removed to Stock- 
bridge. He stood first in his class at 
Williams, where he graduated in 1837; 
and he received the degree of LL. D. 
from the college in 1864. He studied 
law with his brother, David Dudley, whose 
partner he became; but in 1849 he 
went to California and entered upon 
his notable career in that state. 

There remains a fourth member of this 
remarkable family, he who has been for 
forty years editor of the New York 
Evangelist, a traveller over many seas, a 
writer both gracious and winsome. One 
need only mention at random, from a 
familiar series of books of travel, ‘“Sum- 
mer Sketches from Copenhagen to Ven- 
ice,” “From the Lakes of Killarney to 
the Golden Horn,” “Among the Holy 
Hills,” to recall the name of Dr. Henry 
M. Field. Perched on Prospect Hill, 
the very choicest site of all,—with 
“Bonnie Brae,” “ Eden Hall,” the Blake- 
mans, the Choates as neighbors, — stands 
an elegant summer home, Mr. Field’s 
country residence for somewhat more than 
twenty years. It stands high, exposed 
to the four winds of heaven, whence its 
most appropriate name, “The Winds in 
War.” ‘Through a long summer season, 
this hilltop, with its charming homes, is 
one vast, uninterrupted garden. But the 
view,—how unsurpassed in _ loveliness 
this outlook, southward, down over the 
village! Here is the “ox-bow” of the 


Housatonic, which winds in and out 
through the valley, “lingering like a lover 
among the vines, trees, and flowers that 
fringe its banks.” And such elms in the 
meadows, softening and enriching the 
landscape with their delicate tracery, 
while far beyond, not soft and blue, like 
the dome of Washington Mountain, but 
white, distinct, and jagged in profile, 
stands the beetling crest of Monument 
Mountain, which rises full five hundred 
feet. from the level, peacefully framed 
valley below. ‘There is not a finer view 
in all Scotland !”’ exclaimed Dr. McCosh, 
one among many of Mr. Field’s distin- 
guished visitors. 

In treating of the Field family, even 
unawares, we have come quite distinctly 
down to modern times. It has been said 
that the glories of Berkshire lie in the 
past; yet they lie not wholly in the 
past, for the present, too, has its associa- 
tions. ‘These are not as stirring, not as 
classic, perchance, yet they are rich with 
promise and attractive by virtue of that 
indeterminateness which ever clings to 
the “living present” and the future. It 
would be strange indeed, with such a 
wealth of classic lore as invests these 
hills, for the literary impetus, now long 
gathering, suddenly to cease. ‘The same 
inspiration of hill country and mountain 
stream, with the same invigorating atmos- 
phere, even now call busy men of letters 
hither. 

Pittsfield is the new literary centre of 
the county. In the same old-fashioned 
country seat, where Longfellow used to 
spend his summers, now lives Mrs. Thomas 
F. Plunkett, a well-known and old-time 
resident of Berkshire. She is an occa- 
sional contributor to various magazines. 
A series of articles on “ Berkshire 
Homes,”’ among them that of Ex-Senator 
Dawes and others, is from her pen. 

Near by lives Miss Anna L. Dawes, 
daughter of the ex-senator, and president 
of the Wednesday Morning Club. ‘This 
successful literary club was organized by 
the ladies of Pittsfield in August, 1879. 
Each summer the club has enjoyed the 
presence of many distinguished lecturers. 
Miss Dawes has been its efficient presi- 
dent from the first. Her latest book, 
the “ Life of Charles Sumner,” reveals the 
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impress of modern thought on this inter- 
esting life. . 

Then there is the ruddy Dr. Newton, 
— Rev. William Wilberforce Newton, — 
rector of St. Stephen’s Church. He is the 
author of “ Priest and Nun,” and a little 
book of poems entitled “Told Among 
the Hills.” 

The Agassiz Association, formed for 
the study of natural history, had its be- 
ginning in Lenox in 1875. Since then 
many auxiliaries have sprung up else- 
where. Mr. Harlan H. Ballard, of the 
Pittsfield Athenzum, is president and 
founder of this association. His article 
on “ Greylock,” published in the New 
ENGLAND MAGAZINE in 1891, contains 
an able discussion of the perplexing 
formation of the whole Berkshire region, 
which so puzzled Profs. Hitchcock and 
Dana and many other geologists. Mr. 
3allard is a ready and constant writer for 
the periodicals. 

Of longer association with Berkshire, 
perhaps, than those just mentioned is Mr. 
H. F. C. Smith, the historian of Pitts- 
field, and author of “Taghconic ; or, The 
Romance and Beauty of the Hills,” which 
has been mentioned. He remembers 
well the days when Longfellow, Holmes, 
and Melville were in Pittsfield, and 
Hawthorne and Fanny Kemble in Lenox. 
At one time he was offered by Mr. Bryant 
the associate editorship of the New York 
Evening Post. 

The closing years in the life of Rose 
Terry Cooke were spent in Pittsfield. 
She died there in 1892. 

Just north of Pittsfield is the charming 
town of Lanesboro. Here Mrs. Helen 
Campbell spends a long summer season. 
The house where she lives is not far from 
the old home and burial place of Josh 
Billings, and the little stone schoolhouse 
where Horace E. Scudder wrote his 
“ Bodley Books.” In her “ Prisoners of 
Poverty,” and other writings, Mrs. Camp- 
bell has done more than hold up her 
hands at the horrors in the existing social 
system. She has gone below the surface 
and addressed herself to remedies, with 
the purpose and warmth of the reformer. 
She is no less interesting as a novelist 
than as a writer on social reform. 

Turning again to Williamstown, it is 


gratifying to note that John Bascom, 
LL. D., is again associated with the de- 
partment of instruction in Williams Col- 
lege. He was first tutor, then professor, 
at Williams, and later, for a term of 
years, president of the University of 
Wisconsin. Eminent as a scholar and 
thinker, his writings cover a wide range 
in philosophy and social science. 

Another Williams professor — in times 
past perhaps the most widely known of 
all—is Arthur Lapham Perry, the politi- 
cal economist. Genial and hearty, for 
more than a score of years the ring of 
his free-trade sentiments has challenged 
all political opponents. Next to his long 
and useful labors in the interests of the 
college, Prof. Perry has earned for 
himself a lasting niche in Berkshire’s 
temple of fame by his tireless investiga- 
tions along the lines of her topography 
and history. He belongs to the college, 
and he belongs to all Berkshire. For 
fifteen years he has been president of 
the Berkshire County Historical Society. 
His son, Prof. Bliss Perry, who has been 
recently called from Williams to the chair 
of oratory at Princeton, will be remem- 
bered as the author of “ Broughton 
House.” 

You have seen a group of graceful 
vines and flowers, —a climbing rose- 
bush, maybe, — planted just at the cor- 
ner of some picturesque old country 
house, and, ever climbing upward, lend- 
ing color and fragrance to the whole 
place. In some such relation do the 
child-poets of “Sky Farm,” Elaine and 
Dora Goodale, stand to Berkshire. The 
“Farm’’ is snugly tucked away quite at 
the southwestern corner of the county. 
It is only the simple home of the farmer ; 
yet, with its maple shade and its low 
roof, intertwined with rich woodbine and 
clematis, it is highly picturesque. Around 
is a wonderful landscape. ‘There is the 
blue dome of Washington Mountain 
(more properly called the Dome of the 
‘Taconics) in the prospect, with the 
splash of far-famed Bash Bish Fall near 
at hand. Many a traveller’s pen has 
been captivated by the sparkling splendor 
of these falls and the panoramic view 
from the Dome. Good old President 
Dwight of Yale, in his “ Early Travels in 
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New England,” and Prof. Hitchcock, 
the geologist, have waxed eloquent over 
their charm, as well as Henry Ward 
Beecher and J. T. Headley, the biographer. 

Amid such scenes of grandeur com- 
bined with sweet country life, these two 
children grew to girlhood. Each began 
her career in the very bud of youth, when 
barely nine years old. A few years later 
they published together a little volume of 
verses called “ Apple Blossoms.” It was 
an “almost unconscious outflow of two 
simple, wholesome,” child-like lives. 

How the mountain air and colors of 
Berkshire ring out in the early poems of 
these two sisters! How laden they are 
with woodland odors, and how aglow also 
with childhood’s spirit and spontaneity ! 
They contrast not unpleasantly with the 
fuller, grander music of Bryant’s “ Yellow 
Violet” and “ A Walk at Sunset.” 

Mount Washington is the extreme 
southwestern town in Berkshire and in 
Massachusetts. Below it on the east, 
among its beautiful elms, lies the quiet 
and pretty village of Sheffield, illustrious 
in the intellectual history of Berkshire as 
the home of the Barnard and Dewey 
families. Dr. Frederick A. P. Barnard 
was president of Columbia College, New 
York, for a quarter of a century. Rev. 
Orville Dewey was one of the greatest 
preachers in the last generation of 
American Unitarians. Of the Dewey 
home at Sheffield, Miss Sedgwick wrote 
in 1854: “I never saw a less ostenta- 
tious, or a more cordial and effective hos- 
pitality.” The beautiful new building of 
the “ Friendly Union ”’ in the village is a 
memorial to Dr. Dewey. 

We have told but in part the tale these 
Berkshire Hills might unfold had they but 
tongues. ‘There are others identified with 
Berkshire deserving place here as worthily 
as some mentioned. A noble race of 
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men and women have been fostered here. 
Many of the earlier ones seemed built 
like the old New England farmhouses of 
hand-hewed, tough timber, calculated long 


to withstand the tempest’s blast. Endur- 
ance, achievement, success, were written 
on their foreheads. ‘There has been plain 
living and high thinking in Berkshire. 
Nature has set this region apart, espe- 
cially in the past. In isolation, one must 
think, if he works at all: in Berkshire one 
must 4ook up if he looks at all, so high 
on every hand is the horizon. 

Let him who loves form or who loves 
color wend his way to Berkshire when the 
snow drifts over the fences and bows the 
birches to earth; or in the young spring 
when the buds are swelling, and the birds 
arriving ; or best of all in the golden au- 
tumn, when the country as far as the eye can 
reach is aflame with scarlet and gold. Of 
an Italian valley bathed in hues not more 
intense, Ruskin once exclaimed, “This is 
not color, it is conflagration!” ‘The au- 
tumn in Berkshire seems a conflagration. 

But at any season, and by night as well 
as by day, these mountains, and, lovelier 
still, the low-lying hills, appeal to the emo- 
tions of the visitor. Whatever is beauti- 
ful to the eye of man becomes doubly 
dear by association ; form and color, thus 
enriched, enter the realm of the ideal. 
Like beauty of character shining through 
features already lovely are these Berk- 
shire associations, dealing with men and 
women of whom our nation and our liter- 
ature are proud. Berkshire, though the 
last county in Massachusetts to be settled, 
has furnished to American literature its 
first great metaphysical writer, its first 
writer of romance worthy of note, and its 
first great poet of nature. With sucha 
heritage, Berkshire will surely continue in 
the future to multiply her literary associa- 
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MOLLY WEBSTER.' 


By Julia Taft Bayne. 


EARD ye e’er of Molly Webster, Molly Webster ye Hadley witch ? 
H Heavie her Curse hath layn vpon Hadley, feered on by Poore & Riche. 
Sold is shee, bodie & Spirit to Sathan, & worketh hys Will ; 
For our God’s hid Purpose, doubtless, is shee suffered to doe vs II. 
Shee hath caled ye Thunder from Heaven & fyre yt was lytt in Helle ; 
Burn’d ye homs & Barne of her neighbor, shee Laughed for it pleas’d her wel. 
She hath cast a Spel on ye Cattel yt they sould not passe her Doore, 
A great Load of Haye from ye Meddowe she turn’d wh a Finger o’er ! 
Ye bould Carter threat’d her with hys Whippe, “ For surelie God is fayn 
To holp mee before a witch,” sayd he, & shee turn’d it vp agen. 
By’r Word ye sleeping Infant hath binn Raysed from its Cradel Bedd, 
Vntouch’d of mortall hands wee have seen it wafted in Ayer o’er head ! 
Shee hath noe feer of ye Salvage for they sarve ye same euil Lord ; 
Oft, in ye guyse of a Walleneag* hee hath feasted att her Board. 
A black Henn flewe down our chimnie, & scalded itself in ye Pott ; 
Come Morn, goodwife Webster is scalded ; wheyr got shee ye Burne? God wot! 
Ye Lawe of our God, yea of our Land allows not a Witch to live ; 
We send her to Boston, to Generall Court, yt they might a Judgment giue ; 
But they Deem’d ye Charge not Prooven, tho ye Truth was wh payns layd bare ; — 
(Pray God it was not for her bright black eyes & her long curling hayr !) 
Shee hath cost ye Town full threescore Pounds & now shee is heer agayne, 
To laye a Blite on ye Rie, shee sayth, & to staye ye needful Rayn ; 
Yet moyer, our neighbor Philip Smith, she hath layd on a paynful bedd, 
Vext by an hideous Witchcraft, hee wishes, nay longs to bee Dead ! 
By tymes he hath rapturous Uision, & Cryeth inn feruant Prayr, 
“ Lord, staie Thy hand, for ys is moyer than Thy frayl Seruant mae bear!” 
More oft with dyre Groanings and Tears, he wallows in myre of ye Ditch 
Digged for hys soul by yt own daughter of Sathan, ye Hadley witch! 
Ye healthful Potions ye Chirurgeon sends from ye gallipots Power out, 
Ye bedd vpheaues, ye homs is shaken, & ye stooles are hvrl’d aboute. 
Hee dy’d in ye Night, they say, prayse God, she may neuer vex him mower ! 
(Ye bodie bled, & ye black catt mewed, yt Morn when shee passt his Doore !) 
Pray Christian peple who heere ys Tayl, whoever ye may bee, 
Pray for ye Peece of Hadley, for sorely try’d are wee ! 
Pray yt our godly Ministers, wh Fast proclaymed & Prayer, 
May from Sathan’s the old Land lords” clutch thys fayre New England tear ! 
Yea thus hee kicks agaynst the pricks & hys Imps groe ouer Bold, 
As he sees yt land passe from his Power wh hee hath ouned of ould ! 
God keep vs alle from Salvages, God keep vs alle from Worse ; — 
Ye Idyl Sport of wicked Frienps & Molly Webster’s curse ! 


NOTES. 
1 Mary Webster, of Hadley, “a notable witch,” was examined in Boston gaol, before the Governor and Assistants, 
eleven years before the excitement at Salem, accused of bewitching the cattle, blighting the crops, etc. She was acquitted 
and returned with threats of revenge. The mysterious death of Lieut. Smith, “a selectman for the Affayres of the 


Toun,” was laid at her door. The story is told by Cotton Mather in the ‘‘ Magualia.” 
2 The Walleneag was the fisher, or black cat of the woods. NS 
3 Dr. Increase Mather called Satan ‘‘ The old landlord and owner of America. 











THE AMERICAN NOT A NEW ENGLISHMAN, 
BUT A NEW MAN. 


By H. G. Cutler. 


F late years those who have blown 
() the trumpets of prophecy to bid 
America take note of her high des- 
tiny have dwelt tirelessly upon the asser- 
tion that the giant of the future will be a 
Teuton, an Englishman, a New-Englander, 
a typical son of the North. Even so far- 
seeing a friend as ‘Tocqueville asserted 
that the Americans were the most calcu- 
lating and prosaic of all the peoples of 
the earth, and that the civilization of the 
North appeared to be the common stand- 
ard to which the nation would one day be 
assimilated. Our own calm and scholarly 
John Fiske sees the glories of America 
shining around the world; yet the vision 
resolves itself into a partition of the earth 
between the Englishman of England and 
the Englishman of America. ‘These strong- 
est of the nations are most peaceful. ‘The 
legend inscribed upon their banners will 
be, “Yours for peace” ; but the legend will 
be written in English, the cosmopolitan 
language, and the bringing of the world 
to peace will be accomplished by the 
English methods of some bullying, buying, 
and fighting, considerable square argu- 
ment and, on the whole, muscle of body, 
mind, and soul. At last, the lions and 
the bears of the North shall gorge them- 
selves with the tigers and the panthers of 
the South ; the Goths with the Celts ; the 
English with the French and Irish. 

Now it has long seemed to me that 
those days when the North should swallow 
the South would be evil days, and would 
much retard the coming of the rounded 
man; and I do not understand how any 
one can look behind the phenomena 
called the history of America, and fail to 
see the impressive evidence which the 
times are still offering, that in the United 
States are being chemically united the 
best traits of the Northern and Southern 
characters ; that, since our civil and racial 
convulsion, we have had a destiny within 


our grasp which is immeasurably grander 
than could be evolved from any English 
or New English type of man. ‘Tocqueville 
wrote of us before the Civil War, or he 
would not have added to our other traits 
the distinction of being the most “ unmil- 
itary ’’ of all the nations of the earth. ‘To 
some extent his charge that we were the 
most prosaic still holds good; and the 
cause lies partly in the fact that until 
within comparatively recent years the mass 
of American thought has been wielded by 
a compact body of Northern people, who 
were so full of the English blood and had 
such faith in the ultimate triumph of the 
English type that their beliefs developed 
into a kind of rabies, blinding them to the 
latter-day light and impelling them furi- 
ously and irresistibly onward. 

This historic tendency is unworthy of 
New England, from which have issued so 
much broad thought and brotherly spirit. 
The prophecy is here made that the 
generous and the complete idea of the 
American type, as well as the man _ him- 
self, will be conceived in the spirit of 
historic research, which now also ani- 
mates the South and West, and in the 
diverse and elastic elements of humanity 
which mingle in the basin of the Missis- 
sippi. We cannot escape this conclu- 
sion, unless we believe that the progress 
of America has been the march of a 
young giant, whose short journey has 
been crowded with signs in the heavens 
and mighty events on the earth — which 
mean nothing ! \ Many of the great foun- 
dation stones of our national character 
were brought from English soil, even 
from the forests of Germany. But that 
fact does not forever fix the style of 
architecture which is evolving as the 
superstructure rises beneath the hands 
of all the tribes of men. 7} 

From the very day of the discovery, 
the English were the most near-sighted, 
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the slowest-witted, of all the nations of 
Europe ; and they won because of these 
very qualities. ‘They were in a dense 
fog, groping in an unknown country. 
They discovered just enough to make 
their claims to territory, if anything worth 
grabbing’ should come out of the fog. 
After they had learned from the French 
what a vast stretch of coast line lay over 
here, and it dawned upon them that 
Spain was getting rich out of America, 
they were seized with a very whirlwind 
of energy, looked up their back claims 
(based upon the Cabot flounderings), 
and flocked to the Virginian lands. ‘The 
fanatical, intrepid, gold-seeking Spaniards 
had plunged through the everglades of 
Florida, crossed the Mississippi, and 
crossed our great Southwest to the Pacific, 
fifty years before the cautious, fortune- 
hunting adventurers from England had 
landed upon their strip of seacoast. But 
the children of the North were adventurers 
only so far; they planted themselves on 
the coast, with their wives and children, 
and waited patiently for some other peo- 
ple to show them what was in the West 
worth knowing and getting. 

From the beginning, the policy of 
the Englishman toward the Indian was 
founded upon the instinct of the North- 
ern races, that of exclusiveness, of selfish- 
ness,—an instinct which has always 
forced them to this stand: ‘“ My blood is 
too good and strong to be mixed with that 
of an alien race. I am the coming man. 
Accept me, or be exterminated. If I find 
you useful in my appointed task of con- 
suming other people who are in my way, 
I will pay you for your help. I will use 
you, I will stamp myself upon you, I will 
kill you, or I will have nothing to do with 
you.” 

So the English planted themselves upon 
the American shores to live honestly and 
purely with their wives and children — God 
bless them for that! Those in the South, 
who were more truly fortune seekers, 
abandoned the search for gold and began 
the raising of tobacco, the instantaneous 
and great demand for which first gave 
America a commercial standing. ‘Those 
in the North never sought for gold. The 
Plymouth Pilgrims fled from Holland, 
where they were well treated, because, 
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among other reasons, they feared that their 
blood would become mixed with that of 
the natives, that they would lose their 
English stamp, their English doctrines, 
and their love for England. ‘They would 
have religious freedom, but the fear that 
they might be swallowed by another 
people — even their kindred — was as the 
thought of annihilation. Others, from 
Eastern England, less radical and less 
persecuted in their own country than the 
Pilgrims, also came to the Northern shores, 
full of their own high thoughts ; jealous of 
them ; honestly believing that upon their 
acceptance depended the salvation of man- 
kind ; burning with the faith that by blood, 
by education, and by a God-given spirit, 
they had received a divine call to pro- 
mulgate their doctrines. The more chari- 
table colonies of Rhode Island and the 
more independent colonies of Connecti- 
cut would not have been forced into such 
quick life, had not Massachusetts Bay said 
to certain thoughtful and kindly men: 
“T am the appointed one. I will stamp 
myself upon you and consume you, or I 
will have nothing to do with you.” The 
colonists of Massachusetts Bay had not 
even rubbed against the tolerant spirit of 
Holland. If they had, it is probable that 
the broader foundations of Rhode Island 
and Connecticut would not have been laid 
by men and women who were driven from 
their midst, and the Dutch would never 
have gained the firm foothold they did in 
New York. But, full of the blood of Old 
England, the mother of New England was 
like a lioness defending her own, roaring 
at the approach of outsiders, and, if they 
threatened her intellectual and religious 
ideas, leaping for their vitals. No seekers 
for the truth can deny that the first years 
of the New England colonists were spent 
in as godly thought and as godly life 
as have fallen to the lot of any people ; 
with all their narrowness, born of absolute 
faith in themselves and their God, they 
were choice spirits, and their flavor is 
still with us. 

Old England had invested in the men 
of New England and their country ; and 
in order to live according to his idea of 
freedom, the man of New England was 
forced to barter and to trade beyond his 
inclination. ‘The commercial instinct of 
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the Englishman was so soon aroused in the 
man of New England that, as early as 
1663, we find a venerable clergyman of 
Salem sounding this alarm: “It con- 
cerneth New England always to remember 
that she was originally a plantation reli- 
gious, nota plantation of trade. ‘The pro- 
fession of the purity of doctrine, worship, 
and discipline is written upon her fore- 
head. Let merchants and such as are 
increasing cent per cent remember this: 
That worldly gain was not the end and 
design of the people of New England, but 
religion. And if any man among us make 
religion as twelve, and the world as thir- 
teen, such an one hath not the spirit of a 
true New England man.” In 1667, In- 
crease Mather said that “they did not, 
in their coming thither, propound any 
great matters to themselves respecting 
this world.” But the Old England man 
had invested both in the Southern colonist 
and the Northern ; he cried unceasingly, 
“Give! give!’ and the American set to 
work with the practical vigor of the Eng- 
lishman to get, get. 

Few Englishmen, however, have yet 
ventured farther from the sea than they 
might travel in their trim little island 
home. Perhaps, even then, Old Eng- 
land did not wish them to get out of 
reach of her ships. At all events, this 
stopping almost within sight of the 
ocean, making correct maps of the coast, 
claiming all land which stretched west- 
ward to the South Sea, stolidly and 
safely wondering how big the country 
was in that direction, and patiently and 
selfishly waiting for some enthusiastic, 
foolish people to shed light through their 
fog, —all this was characteristic of the 
English type. Before England realized 
it, the tolerant, wiser, and bolder Dutch 
had drawn into the valley of the Hudson 
elements of strength from nearly all her 
colonies; New Amsterdam had split the 
English colonies in two ; and the French 
had been striving with all the enthusiasm 
born of far-sightedness to buy out the 
Dutch and force themselves down there. 
Brute force only could avert the dis- 
memberment of England in America ; so 
her black war ships sailed up the Nar- 
rows, and the Hudson Valley became the 
centre of the royal power. New York 
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became the centre of England’s power 
in America, first, because it was the 
French gateway into her possessions (she 
saw it now) ; and secondly, because the 
people were more cosmopolitan, more 
tractable, and less English than those 
of Massachusetts. 

So the English stood shoulder to 
shoulder, keeping close to their base of 
supplies ; and while they were creeping 
cautiously up the Penobscot, the Con- 
necticut, the Hudson, the Susquehanna, 
and the Potomac, the French were leavy- 
ing their homes thousands of miles 
behind, as they plunged into the Cana- 
dian forests, let in the light over our 
cool, blue lakes, and traced with loving 
enthusiasm the majestic figure of the 
Father of Waters, telling how his arms 
were outstretched to embrace some 
mighty nation of the future. The French 
have always been nimble witted and _ far- 
sighted; so prophetic in vision that 
they have ever seized more strategic 
points than they could defend ; thus they 
have utterly failed in their contests with 
the English in America. The French 
sight into the future was clear. At a 
very early day it reached the truth that 
the distinctive greatness of America lay 
buried in the vast interior, away from 
England’s ships and from England’s 
power. The future seemed so glorious 
for the French and their church, that it 
gave them wings to bear them far beyond 
the crawlings of other people. They set 
out to take a world of savages into the 
arms of their church. The blood of 
Goths, Romans, and Celts ran in their 
veins. North and South met in them. 
To a great extent, the pride of race, so 
marked in the Englishman, had been 
weakened in the Frenchman. ‘Therefore 
he was peculiarly fitted to obtain the 
friendship, the love, and the assistance of 
the Indians; therefore he swiftly pene- 
trated to interior America. Never before 
were civilization and savagery brought 
into such close bonds. Had the work 
been left to the Englishman, the real 
discovery of the United States would 
have been indefinitely retarded. But 
the cautious, proud, exclusive, exterminat- 
ing instinct of the English prevailed in 
America, as it did later in Australia, and 
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it carried all before it. The French saw too 
far ahead ; their plans were too large for 
their strength ; they risked too much, be- 
cause they saw too far ahead of the times. 

At length, also, England saw how and 
where her power was most threatened. 
After she had crushed the French, there- 
fore, she set to work to blind her chil- 
dren to their best interests, because they 
now conflicted with her own. From the 
‘Treaty of Paris up to the very dawn 
of the Revolution, the study of England 
was how to prevent the spread of set- 
tlements westward, beyond the radius 
of her trade, her commerce, and her 
authority. England saw, with ever-in- 
creasing consternation, the growth of 
population in the Mississippi Valley and 
the movement of adventurers across the 
Appalachian Mountains. She feared that 
the settlers might be prompted by that 
very caution and thrift which she had 
taught them, to establish at home their 
material and political bases. 

And that is precisely what happened, 
despite the frantic efforts of the lords of 
trade and plantation and all other poten- 
tates to prevent it. The colonists tired 
of that freedom which allowed them to 
make money for England in England’s 
way ; to be left to fight their own battles 
against the Indians, the Dutch, the 
French, and hard Nature herself, until 
England’s preserves were threatened 
seriously by poachers. Distance from 
the mother country had given them a 
taste of circumscribed freedom; their 
pure air, active life, institutions, and 
advances beyond the politics of Old 
England, with that feeling of majestic 
strength which they inspired from the 
fragrant depths of the Appalachian forests 
and the unknown vasts beyond,-—all 
joined hands to draw America away from 
the reach of England. LEarly in the 
Revolutionary days, also, the Americans 
breathed the air of the great, rich, and 
calm country between the Alleghanies 
and the Mississippi; only a little band of 
them, it is true, but the numbers and the 
breathing were sufficient to show the coun- 
try that when the French floated down 
the Ohio and Mississippi valleys they 
opened a way for the maintenance and 
the perpetuity of a nation’s independence. 
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The results of our final contests with 
England indicated that we had gone 
beyond the lessons which she had taught 
us, we were departing from the English 
type ; but so instinctively did we under- 
stand the people with whom we were 
dealing, that we were as practical, as 
cautious, and as prosaic as they. We 
knew how their kingdom was founded 
upon trade, and that many Englishmen 
even feared the fall of the entire structure 
should the corner-stone of America be 
withdrawn. ‘The king and the party in 
power believed it in their souls. Burke 
and other Whigs, far-seeing and sympa- 
thetic, said grandly: “Let them go and 
wax as lusty, as wealthy, and as great as 
they can; let them go as our ambitious, 
promising, helpful young friends, and 
England will be more glorious than 
ever.” But that final rupture, so blindly 
forced by the king, his party, and the 
body of the English people, is still full of 
pain and humiliation to Great Britain, 
although she was far too substantial to be 
killed by it. As the wealthiest and the 
greatest of naval powers, England was 
the only country which could have 
conquered us. No other country had 
the means or the agents to make the 
attempt.- She failed because we were 
not only as practical as she, and guided 
by some of the most cautious and legal- 
minded leaders who ever lived, but 
because we were more agile and _far- 
sighted than she. 

Seeing the conflict in the future, but 
still hoping to avert it by giving the king 
a foretaste of one of the fruits of Ameri- 
can independence, the colonists agreed 
to bar out every form of British manu- 
facture; even the dress of mourning 
was discarded. For economy’s sake, ex- 
pensive amusements were discontinued. 
Home manufactures and agriculture were 
in every way encouraged ; but any mer- 
chant who should take advantage of a 
scarcity of goods and charge exorbitant 
prices was branded asa traitor. If it was 
to be war, America must economize. 
There must be no useless drain of 
strength. All must go into the war fund. 

And when war—two wars— did 
come, what masterly use of means! 
Providence had been on our side. She 
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had trained us in the English school to 
resist the hard schoolmaster in the Eng- 
lish way. And grand old Massachusetts 
was as a rock; she was more stubbornly 
English than any of the other colonies. 
Providence planted New England there 
on the ocean to give Old England a taste 
of her own medicine. 

But the wars with England proved that 
we had built a great superstructure of 
character upon the English base. We 
cut our means to our ends; but our 
means went further than was conceivable 
by a duller people. When provisions 
gave out, we could even live on faith and 
hope and inspiration, in a royal style 
never dreamed of by the average Eng- 
lishman. We served our guns not only 
with his cool precision, but we stood 
by them as stubbornly as he; and we 
fired with a rapidity, and assaulted with 
an impetuosity, whether on land or sea, 
which filled him with astonishment and 
consternation. 

When the distinctive naval contest 
came, the constructive and the inventive 
genius of the American had cast the type 
of naval architecture far from the massive 
mould of the English ship. He placed 
upon the waters not only a ship which bit 
as hard as any English hound, but it bit 
faster and it ran swifter. A writer of 
these times even draws a parallel which 
goes a step further than we have ad- 
vanced: “ Nothing seemed more certain 
than that the Americans were not artistic, 
that they had asa people little instinct of 
beauty; but their intelligence, in _ its 
higher as in its lower forms, was both 
quick and refined. Such literature and 
art as they produced showed qualities 
akin to those which produced the swift- 
sailing schooner, the triumph of naval 
architecture. If the artistic instinct weak- 
ened, the quickness of intelligence in- 
creased.” 

If by the first of the present century 
there had been no perceptible departure 
from the English type, Nature herself 
must have again capitulated to the om- 
nipotence of the Northern blood. What 
then had become of the industrious, in- 
dependent, hardy, refined, choice life 
which drained away so much of the vital- 
ity of France, when the Huguenots were 
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driven to the shores of the Carolinas and 
the South? It had mixed quietly and 
smoothly with that of the settled American, 
influenced by the social instinct of a 
Southern people. It had helped to 
quicken the pulse and wits of English 
America. ‘The Welshmen and the Irish- 
men who came to Pennsylvania, during 
the early portion of the eighteenth century ; 
those brave frontiersmen, the Scotch- 
Irish of Western Pennsylvaniaand Western 
Virginia, who after Braddock’s defeat, 
commenced to penetrate the mountain 
forests into North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Kentucky,—had they no part in 
forming and electrifying the coming 
American? Had the large French ele- 
ment in Louisiana and in Missouri virtu- 
ally nothing to do with the tendency of 
the American character in the early nine- 
teenth century ? 

For at least thirty years previous to the 
Civil War the emigration of the Irish 
people maintained the lead over all other 
nationalities. Manual labor was monopo- 
lized and cheapened in the South by 
slavery, and there held in disdain. The 
unskilled Celts, therefore, poured toward 
the North. Asa people they were poor, 
ignorant, and undesirable. New York 
received most of them, and kept many 
of them. It became a pressing question 
what to do with this surplus of unskilled 
and unoccupied labor. It was finally set 
to work to dig canals and railroads in 
Ohio and the Northwest, far in advance 
of the actual needs of the new country. 
Of course, native energy and perspicacity 
were present to foresee the vast future of 
the region beyond the Alleghanies and 
the Ohio, and to direct the proper forces 
in the accomplishment of a manifest 
destiny ; but it is evident that the cast- 
ing of the thousands of unskilled laborers 
upon the Northern shores caused thought- 
ful men to look around them and find work 
with which to keep the immigrants busy 
and out of mischief. 

Undoubtedly, the French and the Cel- 
tic blood which ran into the system of the 
South was as pure and as good of its kind 
as the Northern streams which flowed to 
New England. On the other hand, the 
infusion of Celtic blood carried to the 
North was of a low strain. 
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As the Southern and the Northern 
natures came together for the crash of 
the Civil War, it was evident that it was 
to be upon the whole a contest between 
a warm, high-spirited, brilliant people of 
military instincts and training, with an 
essentially cold, prosaic, cautious people, 
slow to anger, but mighty in their anger 
when once aroused. ‘The North had the 
lower elements of its character well under 
control ; not only its best blood, but its 
preponderance of blood, was Gothic. 
Never, therefore, were more unflinching 
bravery and iron determination displayed 
by the armies of Wellington or of Moltke 
than by those of Grant. Never was more 
brilliant strategy, more fiery heroism un- 
der the direst adversity and against over- 
whelming odds, than was seen in the 
South. It is not insignificant, in this 
attempt at character dissection, to note 
that Stonewall Jackson, the popular idol 
of the Southern heart, was a ceaseless 
student of Napoleon’s tactics. The South 
was, in fact, Napoleonic in all its move- 
ments. 

It is only since the war that the evolu- 
tion of a national character has begun. 
‘That was the most bitter lesson, taught in 
the most stupendous way, which Provi- 
dence ever gave to a nation. ‘The fight 
had been a gallant one. The North was 
not all trade, the South was not all bluster. 
Above all the cries of baffled rage and 
humiliation, the shouts of triumph and the 
ceaseless yells of partisanship, calmly 
arose the goddess of Mutual Respect. 
Men could not be such heroes and be 
entirely selfish. The great editor of the 
East and the great soldier of the West 
could not have held out their friendly 
hands to the defeated South, their eyes 
shining with pity and affection, while 
Northern eyes were yet flooded for the 
Northern dead,—such feelings and such 


acts could never have been possible be- | 


tween the typical Englishman, the typical 
Frenchman, and the typical Irishman. 
It was self-evident that Northern and 
Southern types were both being modified, 
each for the better. The South had ad- 


vanced beyond the polished, proud, met- 
tlesome English gentleman, who never 
forgave Cromwell for beating him, and 
who was the father of our own Southern 
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gentleman. The South had improved 
upon the fiery and implacable Celt and 
Frenchman, beaten to the earth by their 
Northern foes. The sympathetic, the so- 
cial, and the brotherly in the South over- 
came its aristocratic shame, and the hate 
of the warm temperament under defeat 
advanced finally to grasp the magnanimity 
offered by the North. No stamping of 
types one upon the other was to come 
from the Civil War ; and, despite the con- 
tinued efforts of partisans, that shall never 
be an outcome of it. America was des- 
tined to present a spectacle more worthy 
of herself. 

If the English had been the real type, 
even of the North, such a grand attitude 
of forgiveness and assistance as it has 
been assuming, more and more, since the 
South surrendered could not have been 
taken in a century, if ever. And since 
the days that Northern folk, Northern en- 
ergy, and Northern capital are not unwel- 
come at the South; since the days of the 
fall of slavery and rise of labor ; since the 
days that there have arisen from the 
bayous and plantations of Louisiana, from 
the mountains of Tennessee, and from the 
grand bosom of Virginia light and sweet 
notes of literature and gorgeous and me- 
teoric outbursts of romance; since the 
proud, free prairies of the West have sent 
forth their peals of life ; since great cities 
have arisen in middle America, founded 
upon the English basis of greed, grasping, 
and getting, but electrified by a nervous 
life which is distinctively un-English ; 
since the days, in a word, that the English 
type of man has been relegated to its 
proper function as a base of the American 
nationality, and not its stamp, the Amer- 
ican himself is stepping forth to salute 
the universe. 

Electricity is the symbol and the stamp 
of the American. He took it to him as 
an eager mother does her infant. Elec- 
tricity is the true child of the Frenchman 
and the American ; steam, the more pal- 
pable and prosaic power, is peculiarly 
English. America has got more out of 
steam than any other nation. It virtu- 
ally made electricity a motive-power in 
civilization ; it now claims that electricity 
is to be the motive-power, until some 
more subtle, permeating, and manageable 
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agent is found. Is there no indication 
of national character in the romance 
which has just begun with the marriage 
of America to Electricity ? 

For more than a century the energies 
of the American people have been bent 
to the task of annihilating time or space, 
—which is the same thing. ‘Their 
deeds lag so far behind their thoughts 
and their plans, that they are never satis- 
fied with their latest time-saving contri- 
vance. Steel is getting too bulky for 
them to handle; so they dart at alumi- 
num, as hard as steel and as light as 
wood. They are now looking for some- 
thing more rapid than electricity, but 
still are getting more out of it, in the 
way of work and time-saving, than any- 
body else. Is a man quick? Can he 
tell a witty story and see a joke? You 
will have to admit that the typical Amer- 
ican, rather than the German or the 
Englishman, is born in your mind by 
these questionings. Bulk is the charac- 
teristic of neither his mind nor his body. 
Yet, with all the strain to which both are 
subjected, the insurance statistics prove 
that he is as long lived as any race. War 
statistics prove that he resists and over- 
comes fatigue, disease, and terrible 
wounds more successfully than any other. 
It would seem that both physical and 
mental man has been waiting for the 
amalgamation of Northern and Southern 
temperaments, amid the most favorable 
of surroundings, and that his season of 
long and sad suspense is growing shorter 
and brighter. 

If any national temperament can carry 
the spirit of peace and _ brotherhood 
around the world, it is this which is 
forming in the United States. At first it 
will have to be borne on the wings of 
commerce, as is the stamp of Great 
Britain. Until America has passed Great 
Britain in the commercial contest, as she 
surely must, this higher spirit, as a na- 
tional trait, will not rise far from the 
lower, prosaic ground. But the spread 
of her commerce will be upon the wings 
of electricity and aluminum. Being the 
great supplier of the necessities of life to 
all the first-class powers, America will 
be comparatively free from external as- 
sault. A Chile may bristle up; but an 
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England and a Russia will stifle their 
roars. Chile can feed herself without help 
from us ; she can buy her gun-boats and her 
clothes from England, France, and Ger- 
many; but though Great Britain clutch 
India and Australia, and drag her nets 
through all the valleys of South America, 
she strives in vain to make herself inde- 
pendent of the United States. Our 
hereditary and still our greatest rival can 
now least afford to do us harm. She 
does not stamp us, and yet must be our 
friend. It may be that the Englishman 
is in danger of being Americanized. 
Comparatively at rest as regards external 
dangers, and endeavoring to allay indus- 
trial discontent, the United States is now 
reaching for that commercial dominion 
which she will never obtain in the Northern 
or English way. There will be no exter- 
mination of savages and seizing of lands 
from other nations. We will give the world 
better things to eat and wear, and more of 
them, than any other nationcan. We will 
demonstrate that it is to the mutual interest 
of nations to be decent, forbearing, social, 
and, in time, even kind. In these days 
when the United States is making her 
first real effort, since the war, to extend 
her foreign commerce, her face shines 
with a light which is the dawn of a higher 
America, and which heralds the day when 
the nations will not be forced to open 
their ports, their shops, and their homes, 
but will hasten to do it themselves, because 
they see in the American the blood of 
the races; and when he holds out his 
hand it will not be in human nature for 
them to reject his friendship. When the 
American shall realize that, often against 
his wishes and instincts, there has been 
forming in him the creature who can 
touch, attract, and electrify more races of 
men than any other; when he shall trace 
the marvellous steps by which he has been 
led, as well as those which he has taken 
himself, he will awake with a start from 
the dream which he has had. Then the 
true American will know that the gold 
which had been pouring into his coffers 
in torrents which already astonish the 
world was but the base and the agent for 
the dissemination of the best spirit which 
is in him; then he will return to the 
thankful and the reverent attitude of the 
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New England fathers. But how much 
more thankful and reverent can he be 
than they; how much more tolerant, 
kindly, and less disposed to “stamp” 
himself upon anybody than they! Other 
blood is in the veins of this other Ameri- 
can; he has learned something by living. 

If the material prosperity and the 
independence which have come to the 
American shall throw his nervous system 
into an insane blindness, he will fall by 
luxury as others have done before him ; 
he will burn himself out by the fierceness 
of his own heat, or he will die of internal 
convulsions. ‘The American will never 
rot. What are the signs that he will live 
until the higher in him gets the better of 
the lower? 

More than any other people to-day 
are the Americans hungry for rest. 
They are more in sympathy with India 
than any other Western nation, Great 
Britain not excepted. They thumb the 
“Light of Asia” to pieces. They seize 
upon Theosophy and Christian Science, 
drowning themselves in dreams and losing 
themselves in cycles of being ; proclaim- 
ing that all is spirit, and declaring sin, 
sorrow, poverty, malice, envy, and cruelty 
— everything material or evil — null and 
void. They cry, Is civilization a failure ? 
Is life worth living? In the name of 
humanity, why are there so much de- 
spondency, dissatisfaction, disgust, and 
despair in America? Why do all those 
men and women — ay, those very 
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children — poison themselves, drown 
themselves, and shoot themselves, leaving 
for those behind only some such little 
message, as “ Tired of life’? In one 
way or another, it is all a cry against the 
spirit of trade and commerce — the 
spirit of unrest — bequeathed to us by our 
mother and intensified by us. The fever 
is high, the reaction is violent, but we 
may hope for a calm and a thoughtful 
convalescence. If the American lives, 
he will be a more restful and reflective 
creature than he now is. But he will 
still be in the service of humanity. As 
long as there are people upon the earth, 
and physical America is above the sea, 
no small share of the people of the 
world will be looking to this land to keep 
them above ground. The business of the 
American is of the safest kind; and the 
time may come when he will let his 
business take a little more care of itself, 
and, fully realizing that he is born to be 
the most powerful leader among men, 
pause and consider reverently whither he 
should lead them. 

There have been crises in the world’s 
history; this is the greatest which we 
face between the two centuries. The 
American may die, though the pride of 
universal blood rebels at the thought, 
but the American tendency — so alert, 
sympathetic, helpful, brotherly, and truly 
cosmopolitan — can never die, so long as 
there is a world which needs strength 
and love. 


ZIWS 
AFTER HARVEST. 
By Antoinette Golay. 


Of kindness in the early days, 


Yoon tardy praise had been a deed 


When I had heard with starving greed 
Your tardy praise. 


Only you could not know the seed 
I toiled to sow on stony ways 
Had grown more swift for your God-speed. 


Success came, and you gave full meed 
Of plaudit — all too late to raise 
A friend’s hope: shen I did not need 


Your tardy praise. 





PERPLEXITY. 
By Mary H. Leonard. 


5 

PEAK plainer, voices echoing in my heart, 

S Your jargon’s import pray reveal to me. 
Swift impulse, duty, judgment, seem to be 

But loud-mouthed wranglers in the busy mart ; 
Your differing becks make me to shrink and start. 
Display your ensigns. Show authority 
For what you speak ; some grounded certainty 
Of your inherent meanings pray impart. 
I wait o’erwhelmed in all this strife and tangle 
Of sophistry, —this endless clamorous fight. 
O that escape or remedy were found! 
I list, but still the noises jar and jangle. 
When will the potent master-touch unite 
These discords in one harmony of sound? 


rs 


Hush, foolish heart, and cease thy bootless strife. 
Thyself hath roused this turbulent anarchy 

Of forces in thy being. "Tis of thee 

This wrangling jar, with din and clamor rife. 
Like broken string, like shivered lute or fife, 
Like cleaving organ-stop, thy murmurings be 
Discordant minglings in the harmony 

Of the great orchestra thou callest Life. 

Still thy wild outcries! Hush thy vain rebelling ! 
The heavenly overtones that now are drowned 
In tumult, yield their cadence to the ears 

That hearken rightly to the anthem swelling. 

To souls accordant, no distracting sound 
Marreth the music of the eternal spheres. 


OBLIVION. 
By Marion Pruyn. 


HOULD some pale shade lift to my lips to-night 

S A deepest draught from the Lethean stream, 
I would hold long the goblet of supreme 

Forgetfulness, musing ere each took flight — 
The memory of every swift delight 
That life brought to me, from the dawning gleam 
Of childhood’s simple joy, to the last beam 
Of to-night’s sunset on the cloud crests bright. 
Long would I muse, but I would let them go, 
Would fling to the dark shadows all my years ; 
Like Orient pearls within the cup might sink, 
Forgotten, all the past. — All? — Ah, no, no! 
That one wild dream from which I woke with tears — 
Hurl back the sullen cup —I will not drink. 
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By John Stuart Barrows. 


ge HE village stood on a _ wide 
plain, and around it rose the 
mountains. Behind 
the black boles of the elms that swept 
the vista of the street with the fine gray 
tracery of their boughs stood the houses, 
deep sunken in the accumulating drifts, 
through which each householder kept a 
path cut from doorway to the road, white 
and clean as if hewn out of marble.” 
These are the opening words of “A 
Modern Instance,” descriptive of the 
scenes of the story : a picture of Fryeburg, 
Me., where Mr. Howells sojourned for a 
little time some years ago. ‘The picture 
sketched by Mr. Howells is a winter view of 
one of the fairest spots in old New England, 
— lovers of the old town will say, “in the 
world’? ; and while faithful in its details, 
the picture does not give a hint of the 
loveliness with which the town is decked 
in summer time, as it sits among the 
White Hills girt round by a wide green 
sea of intervale with arching elms and 
by wooded slopes and rocky crests, from 
which the breezes come that whisper of 
the feathery pines. 
This fair region was once the home of 
the Pequawkets. ‘The Pequawkets were 
a tribe of the Abenaki Indians, the origi- 


nal owners of Maine, and their wigwams 
occupied the present site of the village 
of Fryeburg, their territory including all 
the region of the river Saco and its tribu- 
taries which wound their way among the 
White Mountains and the Pequawket 
Hills. 

The name “ Pequawket”’ has been dif- 
ferently translated, and it is spelled by 
early historians is no less than eight dif- 
ferent ways. ‘The commonly accepted 
spelling is that given here; and it is the 
popular idea that “ Pequawket” meant 
“here is a crooked place,” referring to 
the winding river. 


“ From the heart of Waumbek Methna, from the 

lake that never fails, 

Falls the Sacoin the green lap of Conway’s 
intervales; 

There in wild and virgin freshness its waters 
foam and flow 

As when Darby Field first saw them, two hun- 
dred years ago.” 


So Whittier sings, speaking the name 
of an explorer who in 1642 ventured into 
the White Mountains, searching for the 
gold and silver which the sailors, on the 
ocean off Casco Bay, imagined the water 
on the rocks to be, as it shone in the 
sunlight on those distant White Hills. 








Darby Field came up the Saco in his 
canoe with his Indian boatmen, and 
stopped at Pequawket to secure guides 
into the wilderness before him. Here 
where the parallel 44° N. crosses the 
river, just on the border of the present 
town and the boundary of the state, he 
found a flourishing Indian village of 250 
inhabitants. He was then at a point where 
the remainder of his journey would lie 
among the high mountains, for the foot- 
hills extending into the present town ter- 
minated in an elevation some 600 feet 
high. ‘This elevation is now called Stark’s 
Hill, deriving its name from William 
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1725 after leaving Ossipee ; and without 
doubt from the hill or from one of its lower 
foothills he followed the brook, rising at 
its base to the pond, both now bearing his 
name, where, as the early record says, 
“he met his fate.”” From this point too, 
he may have first seen the lone Indian 
who was fishing on the white beach of the 
pond. 

Skirting the foot of the hill from west 
to east, in close contact, runs the Moun- 
tain Division of the Maine Central Rail- 
road, at this point fifty miles from Port- 
land and forty miles from Fabyan’s, at the 
foot of Mt. Washington. 





Main Street. 


Stark, the brother of Gen. John Stark, who 
ascended it on his early exploring tours. 

Let us take this hill as the point from 
which we are to view the beauties of 
Fryeburg, and ascend by the straight path 
now traversing its longest slope, exactly 
half a mile, and stand on its summit, 
where the bold explorer stood wien the 
only inhabitants here were Indians, and 
the only names known to him relating to 
the region were “ White Hills,” “Saco,” 
and “ Pequawket.” 

This hill lies exactly in the course taken 
by Capt. John Lovewell and his men in 


Just here the railroad approaches the 
Saco almost at right angles, and, barely 
giving room for the highway between, it 
turns abruptly, running parallel to the 
river, which has entered Maine on!y half 
a mile above. 

It is now easy to understand why the 
Indians chose this location for their vi!- 
lage. In New Hampshire the Saco was 
narrow, with many rapids, and too shallow 
for their canoes; here it is wider and 
deeper, and, as if to suit their lazy dispo- 
sition, it runs close under the high banks 
on which their village was situated, so that 
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they could almost step into their canoes 
from the doors of their wigwams. ‘Their 
position, too, was a commanding one, for 
they could overlook the whole valley, 
where the intervales 


winding course, and one of the most 
delightful pleasure trips known to the 
locality is “ Round the River,” following 
in row boats the route of the Indian of 








stretch away more than 
a mile wide; and in 
the days of disastrous 





freshets, once so common, but now a thing 
of the past, they were high and dry above 
the flooded intervale. 

Here, also, began the chain of ponds 
connected with the Saco, surrounded by 
thousands of acres of marsh and meadow, 
into which the hunter could push his 
canoe as he followed the river and its 
tributaries and paddle fifty miles or more, 
—most of the time with the current, — 
hunting, fishing, and trapping, in a terri- 
tory full of game, all the time going 
away from home, and yet coming toward 
it; for the river makes a huge circle 
here, and he could land at last within two 
miles of the starting point, and, making 
an easy portage, be ready for another 
trip. 

This long, winding course of the Saco 
—said to have been thirty miles within 
the bounds of the town — has been since 
shortened by a canal opened in 1819; 
but still the river flows in a long and 
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long ago, and landing on the sandy 
shore of Lovewell’s Pond. 
“Chouacoet’”’ was the 
do with 
river ; 


best the 
the Indian 
and that was 


French could 
name of the 





Daniel Webster at the age of twenty-two. 


passed through successive stages till 
“Saco”? became the accepted name. 


The river makes its way among groves 
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of sugar maples that play no small part 
in commerce, furnishing as they do su- 
perior “ maple sugar and honey.” ‘The 
intervales are composed of a rich alluvial 
soil, which produces prolific crops of 
corn and potatoes, and yields a bounti- 
ful harvest of hay and grain. 

Seven picturesque covered bridges span 
this wandering river, over which the high- 
ways radiate to all corners of this beau- 
tiful valley, each affording a constantly 
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changing panorama of natural beauties 
and agricultural thrift. Turn your eyes 
toward the west, — 

“Range after range, sublimely piled on high, 
Yon lofty mountains prop the incumbent sky. 
Such countless tops ascend, so vast the heap 
As if, when gushed the deluge from the deep 
The rushing torrents wrecked the guilty world, 
And all the rocky fragments hither whirled.” 


So sings Enoch Lincoln in his poem, 
“The Village,” written during his life in 
Fryeburg as a lawyer, while he was paving 
his way to the gubernatorial chair of 
Maine. From where “ Chocorua’s horn,” 
3,500 feet high, pierces the western 
sky, to the point of sunrise, the hori- 
zon is filled with mountains. As he 
looked upon this scene from the vil- 
lage home of his daughter, the late 
William P. Palmer, the author of the 
poem, “A Smack in School,’ penned 
these lines : — 
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“ From crystal Sacu’s winding marge 
Of meads, fair fringed with bosky green, 
Ye rise, Chocorua and Kearsarge, 
Grim warders of the lovely scene.” 
Here are the Pillars of Hercules, Cho- 
corua and Kearsarge, beyond which lie 
the rugged White Mountains, among 
which slips the Saco, 
“ Like a maid pleading ’twixt two arméd men,” 
the highway and the railroad running 
beside it. The lowest bluff in the near 
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range is Rattlesnake, the place chosen by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes for some of the 
scenes of “Elsie Venner.’’ Now its 
rugged and discolored sides are yielding 
a valuable grade of red granite. Next 
comes Green Mountain, from the two 
sides of which come the water supplies 
for Fryeburg and North Conway; and 
then, with Washington just showing over 
its sloping shoulder, comes Kearsarge, 
3,300 feet high. Already the charter has 
been issued, authorizing the construction 
of a railroad up its sloping sides. In its 
forests the bears and deer still have their 
haunts, sometimes wandering down toward 
the river valley. As supporters to Kear- 
sarge stand the twin peaks of Double 
Head, and still farther north is the gentle 
slope of Sable. 

At the foot of these mountains is the 
little hamlet of West Fryeburg, amid its 
intervale farms. Here was the home of 
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the Gordon family, whose ancestor was 
entitled to wear a coronet in his Scottish 
home, but was disinherited on account 
of his choice of a lowly wife, who, 
widowed, came with her children to this 
country, and so made the beginning of a 
worthy family. The wedding-ring of the 
ill-starred pair, bearing the maiden ini- 
tials of the wife, Grace Toy, is. still 
treasured in the family. 

Here, too, has always been the home 
of the Colby family, now scattered in the 
West, and the Hutchins family, whose 
ancestor was renowned for his courage in 
the wars of the colonial days. 

Near by the Saco takes its plunge 
over the ledges, in Swan’s Falls, making 
a water power as yet unharnessed, but 
which many are now thinking of as the 
possible generator of electricity for the 
village. Here, in the early days of the 
town’s history, came Caleb Swan, a gradu- 
ate of Harvard College, to make his home 
in the wilderness. Rev. Paul Coffin, of 
Buxton, Me., whose journals so graphi- 
cally describe his visit to the town in 
1768, speaks of the time spent at the 
home of this pioneer. 

But a short distance from this point 
is the extensive park of the West Oxford 
Agricultural Society, which for forty years 
has fostered the cause of better farms and 
crops; and only a mile below, on the 
banks of the river, is the grove of the 
Maine Chautauqua Union, where the 
assemblies of Northern New England 
are held. The grove is of white maples, 
and among the trees are the cottages 
and gathering places,—the large audi- 
torium and other buildings. Upon the 
platform here have appeared the best 
speakers of the country,—James G. 
Blaine, William P. Frye, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Prof. and Mrs. Palmer, Dr. 
Vincent, Edward Everett Hale, and many 
others. 

Looking again to the mountain wall, 
3aldface is seen, lifting its cone-shaped 
head 3,600 feet into the air, while just 
beyond, “under the seven stars,” is Mt. 
Royce, named for the bluff old soldier 
and surveyor, Vere Royce, whose traces 
are found throughout the town in the 
division lines of lumber tracts and farms. 

The line between Maine and New 


Hampshire crosses this mountain, in the 
gap which seems designed for the divis- 
ion. In this direction is North Frye- 
burg, the home of several generations of 
the Wiley family, to which the successful 
Arctic explorer, Lieut. R. E. Peary, be- 
longs. Here his mother was born and 
reared, and the time when he was a 
resident of the village is a pleasant 
memory to him. 

In the northeast the eye rests on that 
portion of the town best known in early 
history, the location of Gen. Joseph 
Frye, who having served with distinction 
in the French and Indian War, received 
as a token of gratitude from the Massa- 
chusetts Colony, in whose behalf he had 
served, the grant, in 1762, of a tract of 
land 2,172 rods square. 

March 3 was the day when the grant 
was made, and so the town was the first 
settled among the White Mountains, 
either in Maine or New Hampshire, and 
also the first in Oxford County, Me. 

Like the sifting of the kingdoms for 
the seed for the planting of New Eng- 
land was the sifting of the seed for the 
first planting of Fryeburg. Gen. Frye 
persuaded families from Concord, N. H., 
and Haverhill and Andover, Mass., the 
grandchildren of the first colonists of 
Massachusetts Bay, to join him in open- 
ing the new country. So there came with 
their families into the wilderness, Moses 





Oxford Street 


Ames, Samuel Osgood, John Evans, Tim- 
othy Walker, David Page, David Evans, 
and Nathaniel Merrill, whose tracts of 
land being adjoining, “The Seven Lots” 
became the first title of the present village. 

Gen. Frye had chosen as his own posi- 
tion a hill at the centre of his grant ; and 
in order to establish this as the centre of 
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the town, he set apart a farm adjoining 
his as the home of the minister; and 
close by the first meeting-house was built 
for the church which was organized 
Ang. 21, 1775. 

The first pastor of the little flock and 
the first to settle on the minister’s grant 





was Rev. William Fessenden, a native 


of Cambridge, Mass., and a graduate of 
Harvard College, who passed a life of 


usefulness, and was the ancestor of a 
family which includes in its number 
the late William Pitt Fessenden. ‘Two 
brothers of this distinguished man were 
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at one time associated with him in Con- 
gress. 

This locality was also the home of Miss 
Pierce, whose son became the- honored 
war governor of Massachusetts, — John A. 
Andrew. 

Here too was the home of Paul Lang- 
don, son of the president of Harvard Col- 
lege, who made the prayer before the 
Continental Army just before the battle 
of Bunker Hill. ‘This Paul Langdon has 
been immortalized by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, as Bernard Langdon, in “ Elsie 
Venner.’”’ Langdon was the first pre- 
ceptor of Fryeburg Academy, and a man 
of talent. The Chandler family are his 
direct descendants, inheriting his marked 
ability. 

Not far from here was the birthplace 
and early home of the poet of Vermont, 
Charles Gammage Eastman; and here, 
too, the boyhood of the painter, Eastman 
Johnson, was passed ; in later years the 
scenes of the well-known farms and the 
characteristics of the inhabitants have 
been reproduced on his canvas. 

Here lived Capt. Vere Royce, who was 
with Braddock in that memorable fight 
in the Pennsylvania woods. ‘This anec- 
dote is told of him: He was holding a 
dangerous position with his company, 
when Washington came to him and said, 
“Why don’t you retreat, Capt. Royce?” 

“T have had no orders to retreat. 
Steady, men! make ready! take aim! 
fire!” 

“ But this will never do, Captain, I 
order you to retreat,’ said Washington. 

“ Attention, company! About face! 
March !’?— and they retired from the 
field. 

Another old soldier, Isaac Abbott by 
name, lived near by, who enjoyed an en- 
viable reputation from the following inci- 
dent: When Baron Steuben at one time 
wanted a special detachment of picked 
men for a dangerous undertaking, he 
mustered the army, telling all veterans to 
put a sprig of green in their hats, and 
every man to look him in the eye. 
Abbott was a young man, and had only 
been with the army a short time, but he 
was anxious to go, so he donned the 
green, and stood erect and looked the 
stern old Baron in the eye. Steuben 


passed down the line and, returning, 
clapped Abbott on the shoulder and drew 
him out of the ranks— the first man of 
all. 

This locality is still the centre of the 
town, where, as on March 31,1777, when 
the first town meeting was held, the in- 
habitants gathered to enact their little 
laws. But the sceptre of Gen. Frye has 
departed to the village. The command- 
ing ability of the old general is still 
shown in the character of his descend- 
ants, who are as fearless as their sol- 
dierly ancestor. The honored senator 
from Maine, William P. Frye, is one of 
the old general’s direct descendants. 
An earlier member of the family was 
connected for a long time with the War 
Department at Washington, and married 
a sister of Mrs. John Quincy Adams. 

Continuing to scan the panorama of 
hills and woods, we see the gentle slope 
of Mt. Tom, a namesake of the Massa- 
chusetts mountain. ‘The little hamlet on 
its slope still bears the name that Rev. 
Wm. Fessenden gave it as best represent- 
ing the old Menotomy of his Cambridge 
home. Mt. Tom affords the most ex- 
tensive view in the town, and a carriage 
road makes its summit easy of access. 

Not far from Mt. Tom are extensive 
meadows around the waters of Kezar 
Pond, where, before the town was set- 
tled, the farmers of Gorham, Me., came 
to cut the hay and to winter cattle. 
One of the men left in charge one winter 
was a negro slave called Limbo, who 
afterwards became the property of a 
Fryeburg tavern keeper, and whose last 
resting place is marked bya simple stone 
with this inscription : — 

HERE LIES 
LIMBO 
A NATIVE OF AFRICA, 
HE WAS WHILE LIVING AN HONEST MAN 
THE NOBLEST WORK OF GOD. 


Almost in the shadow of Mt. Tom, and 
near the river, are the farmhouses of 
some of the Walker family, who hand 
down from generation to generation the 
name of their illustrious ancestor, Wil- 
liam Brewster, the elder of Plymouth. 

Now the eye rests on the long ram- 
part of Pleasant Mountain, an elevation 
made use of by the United States Coast 
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Survey as a station, its summit marked 
by the long hotel, the windows of which 
flame with the reflection of the rays of 
the setting sun. 

In the direction of Mt. Pleasant, 
wrapped from foot to summit with a 
thick cloak of pine woods, is one of 
nature’s unique formations, the theme of 
much argument by geologists, —“ Jockey 





the State of Maine, when, May 8 (O. S.), 
1725, Capt. John Lovewell, of Dunstable, 
Mass., with forty-six men from the towns 
of Dunstable, Concord, Woburn, and Gro- 
ton, Mass., were engaged in battle with 
Chief Paugus and eighty warriors of the 
Pequawket tribe, from morning until sun- 
set, when the Indians drew off, leaving 
Paugus and two thirds of their number 
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The Old Evans House. 


Cap,’ — so called from the fancied resem- 
blance to that kind of cap. 
“And thou, bald scalp, like the bald crown of 
time, 

Lifted above thy sylvan sea sublime,” 
is the reference made to this rock by the 
late Rev. H. B. Carpenter. It is the 
outcrop of the ledge of the hill of which 
it forms the southern extremity. Its 
steep sides are covered by a tough, black 
lichen, which gives it a forbidding aspect ; 
but the ascent in the rear is easy, and 
the view is unrivalled, for the intervales 
dotted with graceful elms, and the wind- 
ing river, and the village half hidden by 
the trees, are at its feet. 

Jockey Cap is in close proximity to 
Lovewell’s Pond, the lake 
“ Famed for New England stubborn hardihood.” 


On the shore of this pond occurred the 
most severe battle known in the history of 


dead on the field. The rangers also had 
suffered severely. They, too, had lost 
their leader, Capt. Lovewell having fallen 
early in the day. Twenty of their num- 
ber survived, but eleven of them were 
wounded, though able to travel slowly. 
They retreated during the night, fearing 
each moment that the Indians would re- 
new the attack. Their homeward march 
was full of terror and suffering, and some 
of the wounded fell by the way, among 
them the chaplain of the company, Jon- 
athan Frye, of Andover, Mass., a graduate 
of Harvard College, and a young man of 
high character. It was a strange coinci- 
dence that in later years the locality where 
he met his death should have received his 
family name, Gen. Joseph Frye being a 
near kinsman. 

The blow struck by Lovewell’s rangers 
was fatal. The tribe dwindled away till 
but a handful were left. “Old Philip” 
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was one who served with gallantry in the 
Revolutionary War. Swarson was also a 
soldier, and was the recipient of a sword 
for his bravery. Mollocket and her hus- 
band, Sabatis, were well-known characters 
in the early days of ‘“‘ The Seven Lots.” 
Occasionally some relic of the Indian is 
still found. Only last summer a fine speci- 
men of a mortar was ploughed up.’ Once 
in a while a seated skeleton is unearthed. 
The imaginative person, as he watches the 
eastern shores of Lovewell’s Pond, may 
discover the western-pointing arrow, 
formed by the outline of Mt.Tom as the 
head, the stretch of woods the shaft, and 
Mt. Pleasant the feathered end, completed 
by the reflection in the waters of the pond. 

Starr King says that this pond is “‘ more 
deeply dyed with tradition than any lake 
in New England.” Be that as it may, it 
is a lake often dyed with the sunset tinges 
and the reflected colors of its surrounding 
scenery. Its surface is pierced by two 
small islands, and along its shores grow 
the water lilies. Itis the last stage of 
the “round river’ journey, and the glori- 
ous expanse of mountains rising in the 
west makes a picture never to be 
forgotten. 

The words of Howells, quoted at 
the beginning, were a pen picture of 
Fryeburg village in winter; and now 
having made the circle of the town, 
the gem of all remains, the village : — 

“ Dear Fryeburg, fair art thou! 
Time writes upon thy brow 
No furrows deep.” 

The village is close to the edge of 
the high bank above the intervales, 
which makes a half-circle, —a natural 
amphitheatre before a grand display 
of hills and mountains. 

From the foot of Stark’s Hill, from 
which the bird’s-eye view of the town 
was taken, the highway ascends the ris- 
ing ground, passing the house “at the 
head of a deep plunging valley,” as “A 
Modern Instance” has it, and then it 
becomes Main Street, extending per- 
fectly straight for a mile, shaded by 
double rows of elm-trees that make a 
lofty arch over the carriage-way beneath. 
The street is wide, with grass plots be- 
tween the travelled way and the side 
walks; on one side the track of the 





Fryeburg horse railroad, connecting the 
Assembly Grove with the Maine Central 
Railroad, and on which the cars run 
regularly during the summer season, thus 
giving the citizens advantages known 
usually only to cities or large towns. 
The width of the street is made the 
greater by the deep lawns and yards of 
the houses. Main Street is the principal 
residential street of the village, and many 
of the homesteads date back to the early 
days of Fryeburg. Of the other thorough- 
fares, extending either side of Main 
Street, Portland Street is the oldest; and 
this too is cloistered by the elms. The 
junction of Main and Portland Streets in 
early times was called “ the Whirlpool,’ — 
of the trade and business of the town ; 
and Portland Street was dubbed Leather 
Lane, on account of the leather workers 
located there. There, too, was an iron 
foundry which did creditable work ; and 
there hatters carried on their business, — 
one of them was a brother of the pub- 
lisher, D. Appleton, and now lies at rest 
in the little village burying-ground. But 
as time went on, and the railroad came 
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to the town, the business drifted in that 
direction, and now the shops and stores 
are scattered over a large territory. 

The Congregational Church, the mother 
of all the churches of various denomina- 
tions which exist or have existed in the 
town, and which has had a life of more 
than a century, occupies a stately edifice 
on Main Street, being the second house 
of worship in the village. Its pulpit has 
been filled by men of sterling worth, to 
whose efforts much credit for the high 








moral standard of the community is due. 
Those who had the longest pastorates ana 
wore with honor the mantle of Parson 
Fessenden have been Rev. Francis L. 
Whiting, Rev. Nathaniel Porter, Rev. 
Carlton Hurd, and Rev. David B. Sewall. 

Among the divines who have had more 
or less close relations with this church 
was Rev. Henry Bernard Carpenter, who 
made Fryeburg his first home in this 
country. He was always a favorite with 
the people, and his own love for the place 
and those he knew he has declared in 
the first stanza of his poem, “ Frye- 


” 


burg ” : — 


“ No vale with purer peace the spirit fills 
Than thine, Fryeburg the fair, Fryeburg the 
free. 
Dear are thy men and maidens unto me; 
Holy the smokeless altars of thy hills; 
Sacred thy wide, moist meadows, where the 
morn 
Delays for very love; divinely born 
Those drooping tresses of thy feathery elms, 
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important one in the annals of the 
Academy ; for the passing in review of 
the doings of the century called atten- 
tion to the many who in various capaci- 
ties had been connected with the institu- 
tion. The little low building in which 
Paul Langdon, in 1792, launched the little 
craft on its voyage was recalled to mind. 
With the history of that long-destroyed 
building is linked the name of the second 
preceptor, Daniel Webster, who, in 1802, 
taught the school and made himself a 
valuable member of Fryeburg society. 
Not only was Webster preceptor of the 
Academy ; he was clerk in the county 
register’s office, and the volumes of 
records of that time show page after 
page of his penmanship. 

Fryeburg Academy is the only institu- 
tion of the kind with which Webster was 
connected ; for while at Fryeburg he was 
studying law, preparatory to his subse- 
quent career. 





North Conway and the Intervale 


That lisp of cool delight through dreams of 

noon; 

Gentle thy Saco’s tides, that creep and croon, 

Lapsing and lingering through hushed forest 

realms 
Which love the song-birds’ boon.” 

Another building of importance on 
Main Street is the Academy, which in- 
stitution celebrated in August, 1892, the 
completion of its first century. The event 
was a most delightful occasion, and an 


The successor of Webster was Rev. 
Amos Jones Cook, who served for the 
long period of thirty years. He saw the 
erection of a new building, which was 
destined to be destroyed by fire in later 
years. In this building was a museum 
of minerals and curiosities, — at that time 
the only one in the state. This building 
boasted a bell, the first to wake the 
echoes of the White Mountain region. 
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Mr. Cook was a remarkable man. Be- 
sides being a clergyman, and preaching 
occasionally, he found time, in his busy 
school life, to compile “The Students’ 
Companion,” a volume of choice selec- 
tions of prose and poetry ; also a volume 
of “Addresses by a Sunday-School Su- 
perintendent.” 

Since the days of Mr. Cook there have 
been many preceptors, who, after faithful 
service, have gone out into 
the world to be known and 
honored in various profes- 
sions,-—accompanied in many 
cases by a wife chosen from 
Fryeburg’s fair daughters. 

Fryeburg has held an en- 
viable position, both in its 
own estimation and that of 
other towns, as a village of 
high intellectual standing, 
having attained a standard 
far above that of the average 
country village. ‘The honor 
for this is due those men of culture who, 
in the infant days of the community, 
cast their lots in the Pequawket valley. 
The Academy is a result of their efforts 
to better the surroundings, and a direct 
means of sustaining the intellectual life. 

The early part of the present century 
was a golden age in the history of Frye- 
burg. The pulpit was adorned by the 
strong men already mentioned; young 
men came from other towns to sit at the 
feet of Barrows, Bradley, Chase, Dana, 
McGaw, —Gamaliels of the law; while 
the medical profession was represented 
by that distinguished Scotch surgeon and 
anatomist, Alexander Ramsay, associated 
with Barrows, Benton, Bradley, Griswold, 
and Towle. Other families of this time, 
all of whom claimed the bluest of English 
blood, were rearing children that since 
then have helped to build many a city in 
the nation,—such families as Osgood, 
McMillan, Webster, Souther, Eastman, 
Walker, Evans, Page, Warren, Ward, 
Charles, and Weston. 

A representative of the Page family 
was Capt. John Page, U.S. A., who re- 
ceived his death wound at Palo Alto. 
His son still keeps up the reputation of 
his worthy father by his own well-won 
record. 


Of one of these families—which was 
a branch of the family of Gen. Israel 
Putnam—was James R. Osgood, whose 
career as a leading publisher, and later 
as London representative, till his death, of 
Harper Bros., is well known. His talented 
sister, Kate Putnam Osgood, has charmed 
many by her delightful poems. 

Another representative of an honored 
line is Clinton B. Evans, of Chicago, 





The Saco River, 


editor of “The Economist,” who could 
tell how he made harnesses in his father’s 
shop before Dartmouth College started 
him in his literary career. 

Margaret V. Farrington, who has pleased 
so many by her stories and various books, 
of which “Fra Lippo Lippi” is one, was 
also born and reared here. 

Mrs. Caroline Dana Howe, one of the 
leading Maine poets, annually comes 
back to spend a few weeks in the village, 
her birthplace and early home. 

The standard of intelligence and liter- 
ary merit is still maintained by literary 
clubs, foremost among which is the Frye- 
burg Woman’s Club, an organization do- 
ing excellent work and greatly promoting 
the use and popularity of the public library. 
An offspring of this club is the Sterling 
Woman’s Club in West Fryeburg, which 
also has lofty ambitions and much ability. 

Here on Main Street was the home of 
that veteran knight of the stage-coach, 
John Smith, who at one time drove his 
four-horse Concord coach from Portland 
to North Conway, and will be remem- 
bered by many of the past generation. 
At one time he was proprietor of the 
Oxford House; and the familiar name 
of “Uncle Johnnie” will long be a 
household word. He has a lasting 
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monument in a street named for him. 
He was an original character ; fond of a 
joke, and himself a humorist. 

Main Street passes at the upper end 





James R. Osgood. 


a little hill, one hundred and fifty feet 
high, known originally as Mt. Bradley, 
but commonly called “ Pine Hill.” It 
gives a favorite outlook over 
the village and intervales, 
and being so near and easy 
of ascent is very popular 
with villagers and _ visitors. 
At its foot stood the first 
building of the Academy, 
and on its gentle slope were 
held the public services at 
the celebration of the cen- 
tennial of the town in 1863. 
The oration upon this occa- 
sion was delivered by Rev. 
Samuel Souther, of Worces- 
ter, one of Fryeburg’s sons, 
who afterwards gave his life 
for his country in the battle 
of the Wilderness. On the 
same occasion Governor Andrew de- 
livered an address. 

Near by were the homes of Gov. John 
W. Dana, of Maine, and the Ripley family, 


a family whose representatives have held 
high places in the ranks of literature. 

On Main Street was the printing office 
of one of the two newspapers of the State 
in 1798,— Russell’s Echo, or the North 
Star. The first number of this paper 
appeared Feb. 22, 1798. The later 
issues were at irregular intervals, causing 
the editor to state that he “did not cal- 
culate two eclipses of the Worth Star to 
take place in less than six months from 
the time of its appearance.” 

Upon Main Street has always been 
located the principal hotel or tavern ; 
and many, even now, remember the 
house when “Aunt Nabby Osgood” 
ministered to the comfort of travellers. 
The Oxford House it was then called, 
and it had a wide reputation. ‘This 
summer saw the opening, on the site of 
the old house and the later building, 
burned in 1887, of a new and commo- 
dious hotel, which fact will be hailed 
with pleasure by those who have held 
Fryeburg dear asa summer resort. “The 
Oxford” is a thoroughly, modern hotel, 
well equipped with the necessary conven- 
iences for the comfort of its patrons. 
Its wide verandas overlook the intervales 
and a beautiful landscape. In the cen- 
tre of the village and on the line of the 
street cars, it commends itself to the 
summer visitor. 





The Oxford. 


But other taverns have helped to ex- 
tend the hospitality of Fryeburg. The 
second “Temperance House”? in Maine 
was opened here in 1835 ; the tavern was 
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known by that name for many years. 
Other small hotels have been opened ; 
and many a private house becomes a 
“home” to the fortunate person who 
lights upon the place,—for “summer 
boarders ” here soon become summer 
children. Whoever once spends a night 
in the place inhales with the pure moun- 
tain air a regard for the locality that 
soon develops into real affection, and 
. season after season sees the same per- 
sons returning. 

The town becomes the Mecca annually 
of representatives of all walks and _ pro- 
fessions of life. The sight-seer finds 
ample scope and invitation ; the historian 
and archeologist study localities and 
traces of old events; the geologist finds 
revelations in hill and stream and quarry ; 
the artist has a limitless field for brush 
or pencil, —a field in which Champney, 
Kensett, and Casilear have labored with 
zeal. Benjamin T. Newman, the painter, 
has made his home here. Each summer 
sees the easel and white umbrella in 
many a nook. 

The invalid breathes deeper when 
Fryeburg is reached, for every effort of 
nature was put forth to make the town a 
perfect sanitarium. The hunter, too, 
finds here his opportunity, for the deer 
wander in the woods, and even fearlessly 
approach the dwellings, while the woods 
and ponds are the homes and haunts of 
wild fow! and the furry tribes. The 
disciple of Walton can woo the speckled 





trout or storm the retreats of the bass 
and pickerel with assurance of success. 

One of the advantages of the village of 
Fryeburg as a home or a _ sojourning 
place is the pure water furnished by an 
incorporated company, and brought from 
the brooks on Green Mountain, three 
miles away, across the intervales and 
under the Saco River. 

This makes possible, too, a_ well- 
equipped fire department, controlled by 
a village corporation, which has proved a 
saving power in several trials. 

Fryeburg is strictly a town of farms, 
and has been from the first, and _ its 
products in the shape of live stock and 
corn and potatoes and apples are of the 
best in Maine. 

It is not to be classed with manufac- 
turing towns. Poverty and want are 
unknown. Deserted farms are few in 
number, while steady employment, well- 
kept houses, and thrifty farms declare a 
prosperous community. 

So Fryeburg lies, with its shady streets, 
among the hills and intervales, happy 
in its quiet life, in its noble tradi- 
tions, in its sturdy people, and _ its 
beautiful homes. 


“Leave the crowded marts of commerce, leave 

the city and the town, 

Go where Nature in her bounty pours her sum- 
mer beauties down; 

Go where Saco’s gentle current glows beneath 
the sunset light, 

Where each day is full of pleasure and of quiet 
rest each night.” 














WAR MEMORIES OF A CONFEDERATE BOY. 


By Robert Yulee Toombs. 


heard people talking of the inevitable 

and longed-for conflict. Possibly it 
was discussed across my cradle or about 
me before my birth; and the first words 
that greeted my baby ears—the last my 
poor mother ever heard and shrank from 
in this world — may have been the confi- 
dent boast of the time, that the South 
would triumph in three months; that 
any ordinary Southerner was equal to 
three of the best Yankees. 

I seem to have become conscious of 
the growing war spirit around me as the 
bather feels the water in which he is im- 
mersed gradually becoming warmer. A 
strange, far-away people called “the 
Yankees,” who lived in the Northamid ice 
and snow, were not treating us right, and 
must be made to. A big, loud-voiced, 
kind-hearted old uncle often came to see 
us, and always made the great old house 
echo with bitter invective against this 
hated people who were trying to trample 
us into the earth, rob us of our rights, 
etc. He was very terrible during these 
outbursts, and his broad, smooth face 
grew red, and his big eyes sparkled ; 
but a moment later he would have me in 
his arms as he strode up and deown the 
long veranda singing in a low, mellow 
voice, or talking to “ mammy” or one of 
the negro boys in tones that went straight 
to and won any heart he cared to win. 

This uncle and the warlike men who 
came to our house with him said the 
Yankees wanted to free all the negroes 
and make them as good as white folks ; 
which puzzled me a great deal at the 
time, for our negroes appeared already to 
control us and everything on the place. 
Certainly Mammy Suda ruled our house- 
hold with kindly, querulous, despotic 
sway, while outdoors Uncle Sime was the 
czar of all the place. From grandmother 
along down an almost interminable line 
of aunts, from a spinster in spectacles to 
a cradle-baby, mammy was friend, adviser, 
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confidante, and queen of the house. And 
surely grandfather or any of the boys, 
from the member of Congress down to 
the little chap in dresses, never did any 
thing until Uncle Sime’s approval was 
first obtained. It always seemed funny 
to me on a Sunday to see grandfather 
arise in the high cupboard-like pulpit, 
open his big Bible and select a text, or give 
out a song, without first calling up Uncle 
Sime to ask his advice or assistance. ‘The 
other negroes on the place were appar- 
ently responsible to Mammy Suda and 
Uncle Sime, as we all were ; and I really 
could not see how “ freeing’? anybody 
could materially improve the condition of 
affairs. Sometimes I wonder if it did. 

The Yankees, however, were terrible 
creatures in my childish imagination. 
Many of the negroes said they had hoofs 
and long shiny horns like bulls, and were 
very dangerous ; but Mammy Suda indig- 
nantly told me not to listen to “them 
lyin’ niggers,” that Yankees were just 
like common folks. Then with a look of 
tender pity on her dear old face and 
tears in her eyes she took me on her 
knees and told me in a voice that quiv- 
ered and broke that she had once seen 
an old gray-haired Yankee who was a 
very, very good man, — as good as grand- 
father, or Uncle Sime; a rich young 
Southerner had married his pretty daugh- 
ter and brought her South, where our 
people had been so unkind to her that — 
that — she had died about the time I was 
born; she had left behind her— in 
mammy’s special care —a wee baby boy 
who was now about my size, and she 
loved him very much. I was very sorry 
then for the lonely little fellow, and God 
only knows how often since I came to 
realize whom she meant I have cried a 
man to sleep in unavailing sorrow for the 
frail, delicate mother who followed her 
love to that fair country only to fall an 
innocent victim to the heartless sectional 
war spirit that came upon the land. 
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Our visitors all talked of war, stratagems, 
and spoils in those days, and everybody 
was very enthusiastic and in a great hurry 
for the fighting to begin; they longed to 
go out and, like David of old, kill a few 
hundred of the enemy before breakfast. 
Just here I first distinctly remember some 
one who seems to have been my friend 
for a long time; he was a great friend to 
my big, noisy, political uncle, too, though 
they were always quarrelling together. He 
was very coarse, rich, and rash-spoken ; 
and as he was always right, I now know, 
with my larger experience of life, that he 
was an inveterate pessimist. He then, 
however, quite confirmed my hazy ideas 
as to the Yankees being very awful crea- 
tures indeed; for when certain brave 
young men, talking @/ my irascible old 
uncle, whose favor they desired, were 
telling a number of my prettiest aunts one 
afternoon what great things in the way of 
manslaughter they would do once they 
were permitted to stand face to face with 
the hated foe on the field of battle, my 
old friend broke in harshly with : — 

“You can talk, and talk, and brag, and 
boast now, but if you idiots don’t stop 
your foolishness and leave them alone, 
those ‘Yankee shopkeepers’ will walk 
across this land on your dead bodies by 
the light of your burning homes.” 

This terrible picture haunted my mem- 
ory until a few years later I saw the dread 
prophecy practically fulfilled on the world- 
famous general’s march to the sea. 

Our house stood on a hillside above a 
large public hall; a big marble State cap- 
itol stands there now, and the country 
town of those days has grown into a great 
city. One among my first memories is of 
playing with a number of girls and boys 
in a sand-bed in the main street between 
our front gate and this public hall. And 
here the war first affected my rights ; for 
the soldiers while “ drilling’ trampled the 
carefully constructed sand-houses and a 
railway we had been at great pains to 
build; and in the hall day after day my 
big smooth-faced uncle and other seces- 
sion orators addressed the people amid 
great enthusiasm. ‘The soldiers continued 
to trample my playhouses, and one day 
Tom Foster threw my eyes full of sand. 
We have been enemies from that day. 
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But time has avenged me: he married 
my little sand-bed sweetheart; and she 
has kept his eyes full of sand for years. 
I have often wondered how many of the 
war-hot soldiers who trampled my play- 
houses in that old sandy street have lived 
to know — or how many realized in dying 
— that those sulphuric orators in the old 
hall were throwing very coarse sand in 
their eyes in those rebellious days. 

Day after day for a long time the 
noisy drilling and marching and counter- 
marching of men in their pretty uniforms 
continued. It was a very gay time. 
My aunts —the youngest and handsomest 
ones, at least — entertained the officers on 
pleasant afternoons; for these patriotic 
gentlemen always found our long front 
veranda an inviting retreat after their 
exhaustive military duties of wading 
through the deep sand upright and stiff 
as wooden men, flourishing bright swords 
and shouting, ‘‘’Tention !— Forward ! — 
Right !— Left!” and other cries to us 
equally meaningless. 

All this meant war, of course ; and war 
meant ruin, starvation, death, and a 
thousand terrible woes of which in that 
present peace and luxury we could form 
no conception ; so in our ignorance then 
it meant a gala day, a picnic, a ball, or 
an evening party all day long. Military 
titles were upon every one’s lips, and my 
aunts now fairly bowed down and wor- 
shipped as majors, captains, or colonels 
the same men who as plain “ misters ”’ 
they had but recently slighted or held in 
light esteem. 

We were all very heroic; from the 
baby who waved his tiny flag in the 
cradle to the officer who flourished his 
sword at the head of a company, we 
all played at war. One poor fellow, 
whose name I have forgotten, had a 
beautifully murderous sword, long, bright, 
and keen, with a big basket-like hand- 
piece. He was in an amateurish way 
very well skilled with it, too, and showed 
my aunts how cleverly he could parry the 
enemy’s stroke, and then run him through 
the body. My spectacled spinster aunt 
with effusive amiability complimented 
him upon his skill, and was very sure he 
would win rank and fame on the field 
of battle. My youngest, prettiest, and 
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plumpest aunt, however, laughed him to 
scorn, declaring he was no swordsman, 
and, borrowing a light cane, challenged 
him at once to mortal combat. It was a 
great duel. ‘To and fro, back and forth, 
along the veranda they wavered with thrust 
and parry, clash and clang. He was a 
tall, slender, athletic young fellow with a 
delicate face, deep, dark eyes, and brown 
hair and whiskers ; she was a fair, plump, 
rosy-faced girl with raven-black hair, now 
tumbled loosely around her shoulders. 
The battle hung even for a long time, but 
finally, her face aglow, her full lips parted 
in exertion and excitement, she broke 
through his guard and drove the iron 
tip of the cane straight against his heart. 
What a shout went up then! And what 
a merry clapping of hands ! 

Poor fellow! Later he rode away to 
the war-—and very handsome and gallant 
he appeared, too, at the head of his com- 
pany, in a brilliant red shirt, upon the 
bosom of which, it was said, my pretty 
young aunt had woven their entwined ini- 
tials in white silk thread. He said when 
the Yankees saw the color of his shirt they 
would know what /e wanted. Perhaps 
they did. He was killed in his first 
battle, and my coarse, rich, and pessimis- 
tic old friend said that when he was 
found “that pretty red shirt of his was 
so full of bullet-holes it wouldn’t hold 
shucks.” Some one who knew their 
story cut a scrap containing the entwined 
initials from his red shirt and sent it to 
auntie, who used to sit alone down on 
the darkest corner of the veranda as 
twilight fell, with this bullet-rent scrap, 
some faded flowers, and a daguerreotype 
in her lap, crying and singing mournful 
songs of blighted hopes, lost loves, and 
early graves. And, oh, how she hated 
the Yankees! What terrible prayers she 
wailed forth as she knelt in her loose 
nightdress beside her bed before retir- 
ing, and called divine vengeance on the 
men who had slain her lover! The 
bitterness of our women at that time was 
terrible even to a child. I shudder 
often at the memory of murderous senti- 
ments uttered in daily conversation or 
breathed in evening prayer by gently 
nurtured and otherwise tender-hearted 
women. For the time it seemed in each 
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fair breast beat a tiger’s heart, eager for 
human blood. 

Fortune went well with us for a time ; 
the right would surely triumph, the 
papers and public speakers all said. 
Times were good; the new money was 
abundant and as good as_ gold; the 
chivalry of the old South was winning 
victory after victory, and the faithful 
slaves were producing bread for the 
nation and millions of bales of cotton for 
export. Week after week in long exult- 
ant editorials and glowing reports under 
beetling headlines the newspapers told 
only of Southern successes, and promised 
inevitable and early conquest and _ inde- 
pendence. But it was all a_ striving 
after wind. It became very lonesome 
at home. ‘The old public hall was 
deserted, and our playhouses in the 
sand-bed remained undisturbed for days. 
We saw no men except gray-haired old 
fathers, who in quavering tones boasted 
of the heroism of their sons or grand- 
sons. Eager boys with one hand yet on 
the cradle’s side talked of war and killing 
with these trembling old men whose out- 
stretched hands might rest upon their 
own tombstones. It was awful, while oft 
between them yawned the open grave 
of father and son. 

Our rich, coarse, loud-spoken old 
neighbor, who owned a big plantation 
out in the country, visited us often, how- 
ever; but he was so very brutal, we all 
disliked him heartily, though he was our 
uncle’s friend and we tolerated him. 
Once my spectacled spinster aunt spoke 
of something that would be done “ when 
the boys came home,” and he retorted : 
“Why, they ’re coming home now every 
day! I counted over a hundred piles of 
new red clay out at the cemetery yester- 
day, and this morning I saw a stack of 
at least a dozen new coffins down at the 
car-shed, just in from Chattanooga. My 
last substitute is among ’em, they say. 
That makes two the confounded Yankees 
have killed for me. Ha! ha! Oh, yes, 
the boys are coming home ; they ’ll all be 
home within twelve months !” 

Grandfather now preached to gray- 
heads and little children, a small sorrow- 
ing company in the great church, that 
made it seem more desolate still: a 
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shadow rested on all the land, and the 
new piles of red clay grew more numer- 
ous still—the boys were coming home. 
For a long time the war had seemed afar 
off ; now it came nearer, and the heavy 
booming of cannons rattled the windows 
day and night. Jim, my boy-uncle who 
had but yesterday played with us in the 
old sand-bed while the soldiers were 
drilling, now went away to the war My 
father and his other two brothers had 
already come home; and grandfather’s 
head was bowed low, and his voice, 
which now often faltered and failed in 
the Sunday sermon of love and peace, 
broke into a wail of anguish as he bade 
his last son farewell. Little Jim, looking 
avery brave and pretty child in his new 
gray uniform, adorned with many femi- 
nine touches, hurried to Chattanooga to 
“help drive the Yankees back.” He 
soon returned home in one of the new 
pine boxes and was laid to rest beside 
grandfather, who had died during his 
brief absence; his short grave barely 
reaching down to his father’s knees as 
they lay side by side. 

The burden and care of the family now 
fell upon Uncle Sime and mammy, —a 
large family of helpless children and 
equally helpless, hysterical, and utterly 
incapable women. Our coarse, pessi- 
mistic old friend continued his visits ; and 
now that they had no protector, grand- 
mother said, he came out in his true 
colors, and showed his friendship by try- 
ing to swindle the widow and the orphan. 
He represented to her that the South was 
already whipped, and that the negroes 
must inevitably be freed within a very 
short time; that even now the overseers 
on our country place were running the 
farm at aloss to us, while they were steal- 
ing from us, starving the negroes and 
enriching themselves, knowing their occu- 
pation would soon be gone. Grand- 
mother listened with cunning eyes, waiting 
alert to see what was coming, and was 
quite ready for his closing proposition to 
buy all our negroes at the highest market 
price, and pay for them in gold, allowing 
us to retain Uncle Sime and mammy free 
of charge until they were freed. She 
then saw through him. The negroes 
were to be freed soon, and yet he wanted 


to buy them! His offer was rejected 
with indignant scorn, and my spectacled 
spinster aunt forbade him ever to enter 
the house again. He went away, and [ 
saw him pause at the gate and wipe his 
eyes, and I thought at the time he was 
swearing very earnestly at himself. I sus- 
pect he was, and I do not blame him. 

Life became very hard with us at this 
time ; grandmother and the girls all wore 
old and sadly faded dresses and torn 
shoes, and at times the table was almost 
bare. Uncle Sime’s best hat was a 
fright, and dirty-white homespun cloths 
replaced the neat handkerchief turbans 
mammy used to wear so proudly and 
change every day. Daily long-familiar 
faces among the slaves were missing, and 
we knew at once they were “ gone to the 
Yankees.” The continuous roar of artil- 
lery now shook the ground under our 
feet; at night the brilliant flashes could 
be seen along the purple northern 
ridges, and solid shot crashed through the 
old public hall, or ricochetted along the 
old sand-bed where our brave defenders 
had once so heroically marshalled their 
forces. ‘The desolation of death hovered 
over the town, and the scared white faces 
I now recall seem to stand out from a 
semi-darkness with a background of open 
or fresh-closed graves. Still my grand- 
mother and aunts believed our cause 
must win; and night after night, in 
ghostly robes, with pinched, careworn, 
half-starved faces and wan eyes, kneeled 
and besought the God of battles to hold 
up our leaders’ hands and guide them 
on to victory, — long, vindictive prayers, 
that I yet shudder to remember. 

Then our coarse, cruel old friend came 
again. Perhaps he and my spectacled 
spinster aunt had in some way come to a 
private understanding ; or —it would have 
been like him—he came simply on his 
own motion and carried the thing through 
in his own irresistible way. I once asked 
aunt about it; but the question threw 
her into wild hysterics, and I dropped the 
investigation. Anyway, on the morning 
that the Federal general published an order 
requiring all non-combatants to leave the 
city, our old neighbor came in smiling, as 
red-faced and coarse as ever, but wearing 
his Sunday clothes and accompanied bya 
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minister. He briefly explained to grand- 
mother that we must all leave the city, 
that our country place was in the hands 
of the enemy, and that he meant to take 
us all home with him until peace prevailed 
again. “But,” said grandmother, thinking 
of propriety even’ then, “you are a 
bachelor ; we cannot—” Qh,” he re- 
plied carelessly, “1 have thought of that, 
too. Stand up here with me, Virginia.” 
My spectacled aunt meekly obeyed, and 
they were soon quietly married ; then kiss- 
ing grandmother and all the girls and 
chasing mammy twice around the house, 
declaring he must kiss her too, he hur- 
riedly tumbled us all into a couple of 
wagons and we drove away. At the end 
of the street we paused for a last look at 
the dear old home; it was the last look 
indeed, for only fragments of burned 
chimneys and heaps of charred débris 
marked the spot when we looked on it 
again. 

Our old friend— now my aunt’s husband 
—owned a great white house out on the 
river, in a very rough and retired section 
of country, away from all main roads, 
where he had for years lived alone with 
his servants. With wise forethought he 
had sold all his slaves and a great part of 
his river plantation before values depre- 
ciated, so that he had suffered no great 
loss by the war. He gayly welcomed us 
to his home, standing on the broad steps 
and again kissing grandmother and the 
girls as they stepped on to the veranda. 
I remember with pain with what a wry 
face each of them received his kiss, and 
how a moment later, spitting in disgust, 
they scrubbed their lips with their hand- 
kerchiefs to remove his defiling touch. 

I passed into an open door in a boy’s 
idle curiosity, and stopped with an un- 
definable shock. Some one spoke to me 
from the bed,—or was it an echo? He 
spoke again; the voice was strangely 
familiar, but the smooth, boyish face on 
the pillow was strange to me; but how 
echo-like was that voice! Alas, it wasan 
echo from the grave. I soon made 
friends with the sick man, —a wounded 
Federal soldier, a real live Yankee. 
Mammy, coming to hunt me soon, helped 
me tell him all about myself, and pres- 
ently she helped me up beside him and 


told me that he was my uncle, my 
mother’s brother. Then I knew that my 
mother had been the heartbroken Yankee 
girl of whom mammy had told me, and 
that I was the “little half-breed,” “ half- 
Yankee,’ of whom visitors had often 
spoken in my unsuspecting presence. 
However, I gave my new uncle — the 
second avuncular acquisition for the day 
— an enthusiastic hug, and ran to hunt up 
my pretty, plump young aunt to tell her 
about him. She and the young soldier 
soon became friends, though neither my 
grandmother nor any other of the girls 
would go near him. ‘They lectured her 
on her “ disrespect for the dead” and on 
having “ turned traitor to her country ” ; 
but in the young girl’s heart and brain 
were growing new emotions and a wider 
comprehension of the changed state of 
affairs, and she loved the handsome 
young enemy. 

My old friend and uncle now had a 
hard time indeed. His wife at once be- 
came a helpless invalid, and his mother 
and sisters-in-law were to himanything but 
pleasant or agreeable companions. He re- 
mained unchanged, however,— red-faced, 
loud-voiced, and apparently as happy as 
ever. He carried his wife in his arms 
very tenderly up and down stairs three 
times daily to her meals, and was ever alert 
to render her a service. I was surprised 
one day when it suddenly dawned upon 
me that he was a young man; he had 
been so close a friend to grandfather and 
my old blustering, warrior uncle, that he 
had always seemed to me to be at least 
as old as they. 

In the mean time my young aunt and 
uncle were progressing well in their love 
affair; and finally, she put away forever 
the bullet-rent, entwined-initialled scrap 
of red shirt, the dead flowers, and the 
faded old daguerreotype, and hugging and 
kissing me in a very girlish, boisterous 
fashion, informed me that she was going 
to marry my uncle the next morning, be- 
fore any of the others came down stairs, 
and run away with him. She did so, —no 
one witnesssing the ceremony except our 
host, mammy, Uncle Sime, and me, — and 
departed at once for her husband’s North- 
ern home, where, even unto this day, she 
lives, a loving, happy mother and wife. 
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MAINE COAST. 


By Nathan Haskell Dole. 


is a legend that there are three 

hundred and sixty-five of them — 
one for each’ day in the year. One 
might be counted in for leap year. They 
are of every size, but bear a curious family 
resemblance. You would think them 
children of one generous mother. ‘Those 
that face the open ocean are smaller, 
wilder, ruggeder than the ones farther 
up the bay and nearer the mainland ; 
older sisters and brothers, longer ex- 
posed to the wear and tear of times and 
tides. 

In all of them the outer shores are 
rough and cragged, with precipitous but 
not generally lofty walls, here and there 
hollowed into caves where the mighty 
surges of the sea dash year out and year 
in. A few of them have harbors on the 
seaward side,— long narrow coves into 
which the skilful fishermen are able to 
guide their green-painted craft, but which 
offer little hospitality to the stranger. 
Some indeed are quite hidden, except to 
the keen eyes of the expert. Perhaps 
behind a jutting crag is a harbor large 
enough to hold a small fleet, entirely un- 
suspected by the passing yachtsman. 

On the landward side the larger islands 
show sloping fields which have been 
cultivated for generations by hardy fisher- 
men and their hardy wives and daughters. 
In the early summer every hillock of 
green corn will be decorated by an un- 
buried fish. You will prefer to keep to 
the windward then. 

Under a cluster of stunted evergreens 
hides an unpainted cottage, weather- 
stained and gray, with tiny windows, in 
which tiny panes of greenish glass look 
upon the panorama of the picturesque 
reaches with their white sails, and per- 
chance far beyond, the dreamy, cloud-like, 
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ever-changing, changeless mountains fifty 
miles away as the crow flies. Evidences 
of the calling of the owners are every- 
where seen: great nets decorated with 
their floats, either lumps of cork or great 
bubbles of glass, are stretched out on 
the thin grass to dry. Smooth poles on 
rough posts serve in the season to hold the 
herring and cod. Gray, unpainted sheds 
shelter an extra boat and a barrel or two 
of mackerel bait. Everything is primi- 
tive and uncouth, the natives most of 
all. 

Each island has its little hill which 
breaks the force of the east winds, its 
little grove of hemlock and spruce, to the 
ever-dying branches of which clings the 
long gray moss, and its little pond of 
stagnant fresh water. In the hollowed 
lea of the shore is anchorage for the 
occasional yacht or fishing smack that 
may seek shelter from storm. Here the 
water is shallow, and at low tide flats of 
unsightly mud, covered with the remains 
of fish, are exposed to sight. 3ut 
when the twelve feet of translucent crys- 
tal brine, bubbling with ozone, comes 
swelling in and laps up against the 
rocks, and reaches for the dwarf trees 
that dispute the shore, it is splendid ! 

Such is the general aspect shared by 
most of these islands. There are two 
farther out than the others, or rather 
farther down the coast, hence more 
isolated and lonely. It is a question of 
only a few years when all of them will 
be seized upon by summer pleasure- 
seekers. Already those nearest the city 
are close built with flimsy cottages. 
Hotels with their paraphernalia of bowl- 
ing alleys, swings, “ teeters,” and summer 
houses find lodgment on prominent 
points. The wild nature which has for 
ages existed actually within a pistol shot 
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of the port is displaced by the unpleas- 
ing “ improvements ”’ of civilization. 

But the two islands mentioned are as 
yet untrodden by the tourist. One is 
apparently uninhabited. It is densely 
wooded. Only to one who, having with 
difficulty reached its repellent, rock-bound 
shore, and after scrambling over slippery 
bowlders and making way through tangled 
underbush, should penetrate to the very 
centre of the spruce grove, would it be- 
come apparent that there was a dwelling 
on it. There are absolutely no signs that 
it was ever cultivated ; nor is it likely to 
be chosen as a summer home, for the soil 
is thin and poor, and fresh water would 
have to be brought from elsewhere or 
treasured in cisterns. 

Few of the fishermen of the bay have 
ever set foot on it, though one of their 
best fishing grounds is half a mile from 
it, near a sunken reef which at very low 
tides throws out a jagged back like the 
toothed jaw of a marine monster. Sum- 
mer days are few when this dangerous 
reef does not tear the surface of the sea. 

Still fewer know that there is a single 
sheltered refuge on this apparently inac- 
cessible island. One might entirely cir- 
cle it and yet not discover the narrow en- 
trance, which looks like a crack in the rock, 
but which when once passed opens into a 
strange winding canal deep enough for an 
ordinary sail boat at any stage of the tide, 
and ending in a round basin, so protected 
that the mast of a boat hidden there could 
not be seen. A stranger freak of nature 
cannot be found. One would think it 
the work of men’s hands. 

The neighbor island, though bleak and 
wild, is inhabited. A small strip of land 
is devoted to farming: a few rows of 
Indian corn, a patch of beans climbing 
up on poles, a corner overgrown with 
squash-vines, constitute the garden back 
of the small shingled house. A half- 
dozen sheep nibble the short grass; a 
red cow finds pasturage in a field fenced 
with barbed wire. 

Farming, however, is evidently second- 
ary to the occupation of fishing. A 
dory, painted the inevitable green, swings 
on the tide a few rods from the landing, 
where a flat-bottomed scow, redolent of 
bait, is drawn up from the ‘water. A 


large clumsy reel swathed in a long gray 
net stands near the high-water line. ‘The 
drying shed runs from a projecting ledge 
of shale across a bit of salt meadow back 
of the rubbly beach, which slopes abruptly 
to the edge of the flats. 

Everything about the premises is 
strictly utilitarian, except a little flower 
garden, where grow the familiar country 
blooms of vivid hue, made more vivid by 
the sea air,—bouncing bess, dahlia, 
bachelor’s button, sweet peas, and the tall 
and dignified hollyhock. Not a weed is 
to be seen. 

It is a mid-August morning. Already 
there is a decided hint of autumn in the 
scene, mainly given by the abundant yel- 
low of the golden-rod and the splendid 
red of sumach-bushes. 

It is evident who is the presiding gen- 
ius of the flower garden. A young woman 
is regarding it with the eye of proprietor- 
ship. Occasionally she bends over to 
pick off a dead leaf or dispossess a dey 
astating bug. She is of medium height 
with broad shoulders ; straight as a corn 
stalk, well developed in every way, as is 
shown by the harmonious curves wher- 
ever her dress comes snug to her form. 
Her motions show a natural unconscious 
grace. Her short skirts, as she bends 
over, disclose slender ankles. Her arms, 
bare to the elbow, though brown, are beauti- 
fully rounded and have slenderer wrists than 
would be expected in one so used to man- 
ual work. Her smooth round neck is sur- 
mounted by a well-poised head. No hat 
rests on her heavy hair, which waves in 
the breeze wherever it can break loose 
from the coils into which it is braided. 
The features, while not exactly beautiful, 
give an impression of comeliness. Her 
dress is of cheap gingham, but trimmings 
of Turkey red suggest an artistic individu- 
ality. 

As she stands she can look into the 
kitchen where an older woman, her mother, 
is at work. ‘The two look alike; but 
the difference in their ages is exaggerated 
by the copartnership of time and care. 
Where the one has a smooth brow, serene 
brown eyes, thick wavy hair, the other, 
in the very features that betray the rela- 
tionship between them, shows most pal- 
pably the ravages of years; the creases 
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are many and deep, the eyes faded, the 
hair grown thin and iron gray, the 
straight form bent. 

The girl also can see her father, who 
has just gone down to his dory. He isa 
tall, angular man well on in life. His 
immense hands are still powerful. He 
can wield his heavy oars from morning 
till night with the short, quick, nervous 
strokes common to seafaring men, who 
have to meet the chop of waves, and 
have no time to waste in taking long 
regular ones. His face and neck are 
like bronze. His large hooked nose 
resembles the beak of a hawk. His 
eyes have a sort of untamed fierceness in 
them as they lower from under beetling 
brows, gray like his long shaggy hair. 
Grizzled whiskers sweep down his leathery 
cheeks and grow thickly under his chin. 
It is a masterful but not a pleasant face ; 
a man would hesitate to ask a favor of 
him. He has evidently had a history. 
Surely an adventurous, turbulent life lies 
behind him. He is given to brooding. 
When the present is monotonous, when 
the future has little to offer anticipation, 
one is forced to regard the past. ‘Then 
mistakes, failures, sins, perhaps crimes, 
loom up like mountainous islands in the 
misty sea of memory. 


i. 


THESE three were the sole human in- 
habitants of Tempest Island. There had 
once been another house on it. The 
ruined cellar, now half full of rubbish 
and choked in June with wild roses and 
with golden-rod in the autumn, had, in 
the girl’s memory, served as a delightful 
playhouse. Here she had kept such 
simple toys as child nature must have 
and creates for itself, —dried starfishes, 
oddly shaped bones of some fish’s verte- 
bra, pine cones and branches of spruce 
decorated with fringes of gray-green 
moss. 

The dwelling occupied by the fisher- 
man’s family had probably been built 
from the remains of the former. It was 
a deserted habitation when the stern, 
unfriendly looking man with his wife and 
little girl came and took possession of it, 
without asking leave of any one. If they 


had not rescued it, the storms of a few 
more winters would have laid it in ruins. 

Its new possessor exercised all his 
ingenuity to restore it. He patched up 
the roof and prevented it from leaking. 
He nailed pieces of thin board over the 
gaping cracks in the walls. His wife 
tacked sheets of oiled newspapers in the 
places of broken panes, until the man 
procured new ones. ‘Thus the old place 
was made comfortable. 

The furniture was shabby and _ not 
abundant. An inventory containing all 
their belongings would not have occupied 
many pages of legal cap. Some of them 
were home made. ‘Iwo or three chairs 
constructed of twisted, knotted branches 
and roots of trees gave a rustic appear- 
ance to the living-room. ‘The sea had 
contributed the most precious treasures. 
Once an old chest had drifted ashore ; 
some of its contents were ruined by salt 
water, but the elaborately carved cover 
and front and the quaint lock and hinges 
gave it beauty. A broken settle, readily 
mended, had floated in on a tide and 
washed into a clump of bushes. — It 
served as a sofa. The broken head- 
board of a bird’s-eye maple bedstead 
was fashioned into another seat under 
the window. 

While everything about the house and 
premises was homely and _ primitive, it 
was also neat. The mother was a pattern 
of care-taking. With some people, as 
with some cats, this is a second nature. 
The floor could not have been kept 
cleaner. It was spread with circular 
mats of home manufacture. Not a 
spider’s web was allowed to swing across 
the windows or to hang from the low 
ceiling. She stood high in that virtue 
which is accounted next to godliness. 

The daughter was well trained in the 
same habits, but it sometimes cost her a 
pang to destroy the laboriously woven 
webs of the spiders, which she watched 
and studied with the keen interest of one 
who has no young companions. 

The father and mother were not un- 
educated. They spoke in good plain 
Saxon, even grammatically. They had 
a few books. Among them a_ Shake- 
speare in one volume with fine type and 
coarse woodcuts. These _ illustrations 
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early attracted the girl’s attention ; even 
before her mother had taught her to spell 
out the stories so much above her com- 
prehension, she began to weave little 
romances about the characters there de- 
picted. She had a keen but untrained 
imagination. A thumbed, dog-eared 
copy of “Mother Goose,” by accident 
discovered among the pile of books, fur- 
nished her with a never-ending source of 
day dreams. A living character lurked 
in each silly rhyme, or seemed to be 
herself in novel circumstances. ‘Thus 
she loved to play that she was little Miss 
Muffet, and yet she knew not what a 
tuffet was, nor could she understand why 
she should be afraid of a spider. As for 
the old woman who lived in a shoe, she 
was well acquainted with all her children, 
and endowed them all with amplifica- 
tions of her own characteristics. 

Thus she lived in a world of her own, 
and having never had other children 
as playmates did not miss them. All 
the more she made friends with the 
living things that she found. How field 
mice ever migrated to that lonely island 
would puzzle a naturalist: they may have 
been dropped from the beak of some 
bird flying over; they may have come in 
a load of corn ; they may have descended 
from an original family settled there even 
before the islands had been separated 
from the mainland. ‘There was a colony 
of them in the field, and Delia Talbot, 
as the girl was named, made their ac- 
quaintance, observed their ways, brought 
them food, and taught some of them to 
come and eat out of her hand. There were 
squirrels also in the woods, and she loved 
those bright-eyed little neighbors. 

Still more she made friends with the 
birds. Every summer she listened with 
ecstasy to the liquid melody of the song 
sparrow poised on a dead spruce at the 
foot of which the wild roses clustered. 
In the fall other and wilder birds came 
to rest on their island. Often the great 
white owl hooted in the trees; ducks 
visited the little pond; blue herons 
uttered their weird uncanny squawk ; 
the wild loon laughed his crazy notes. 
She liked to watch the wild geese flying 
north or south (as the time of year was) ; 
and when she was a little tot trying to 


learn her letters, she would spell the A’s 
and V’s and H’s of their alphabetical 
flight. 

She was a true child of nature. Of 
religion, or rather of theology, she knew 
practically nothing. A large family Bible 
that had belonged to her mother’s grand- 
mother had a place of honor in the 
dwelling; she had read it through, but 
few of the stories appealed to her. 
When she asked her father to explain 
certain things to her, he put her off, tell- 
ing her that her mother knew more of 
such matters than he did. After that re- 
buff she did not care to ask even her 
mother; but she liked the simple story 
of Ruth, and the legend of ‘Tobit in the 
Apocrypha pleased her immensely. She 
was always on the lookout for the big 
fish shown in the picture. That of Jonah 
had also a fascination for her: she fre- 
quently saw whales spouting up their 
steam-like jets of foam just off the island 
where the water was deep. 

Fifteen years had she lived on that 
desolate island, and if she was lonely she 
did not know what loneliness was, for she 
had no means of comparing it with com- 
pany. Only an old dog, now so lame and 
decrepit that he could hardly follow, was 
her friend and confidant. With him she 
talked, and when he looked up into her 
face with his great intelligent eyes and 
wagged his stumpy tail, she felt that he 
understood her. 

Fifteen years she had lived there, and 
she could not remember ever going across 
to the great city, the smoke of which she 
could see on clear days, the highest 
towers of which were visible from the top 
of the little hill where she loved to stand 
and gaze, the lights of which glowed on 
cloudy nights, before storms broke, as 
though the sky were on fire. If her 
father or mother ever went to the city, 
she did not know it. They occasionally 
sailed across to the mainland where there 
was a small hamlet adorned with one 
variety store, filled with the usual mixed 
assortment of dry goods and groceries. 
Two or three times a year she went there 
with her father. But no one ever came 
to the island, and her acquaintance with 
men and women was practically limited 
to her father and mother. 
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If she did not know men, she knew 
the ocean and loved him. His moods 
were her delight. She was not afraid of 
him, nor did she blindly trust in him even 
when he was most smiling. She could 
manage the mildewed sail in her father’s 
dory as well as any fisherman, and could 
row like the noblest Roman of them all, 
if one may travesty Dean Swift’s jest. ‘To 
that constant exercise were due her firm, 
broad shoulders and the rounded muscles 
of her arms. She knew where the best 
fishing grounds were, and could go in the 
darkest night through the intricate chan- 
nels of the bay, even where the tide ran 
like a mill-race. She often wished that 
some of the white-winged ships that she 
saw speeding out of sight would some 
time require the services of a pilot, and 
that she might guide them into safe 
harbor. 

But they all sped by as if anxious to 
get beyond that dangerous coast. Not 
one ever stopped unless the wind stopped, 
and it was rare indeed that the wind was 
not rushing across those wild waters. 
She always wondered where they were 
going, and as the years went on she be- 
gan to yearn to follow them. 

Each year the father and mother went 
through the same formula of discussion 
as to the advisability of sending her to 
the mainland or the city to school. The 
mother would say, — 

“ Delia Talbot is growing up fast; she 
ought to go to school.” 

‘The lowering eyes of the man would 
glow as he would reply,— 

“I suppose so, but I can’t just spare 
her.” 

This stern, gloomy man so loved his 
daughter that his wife was actually jealous 
of him. It seemed as if the devotion 
that he had sworn to bestow upon the 
elder he had given entirely to her daugh- 
ter. He could hardly bear her out of his 
sight. He could not think of sending 
from him the one thing that made his 
dull life endurable. Yet he could well 
afford to give her an education. In a 
stocking there was a roll of bright yellow 
coins which never diminished. They 
were a part of the mystery that hung 
around him. 

He had taught her all that he knew. 


His knowledge was not extensive, but it 
was practical. It embraced arithmetic 
and surveying and all that pertains to 
navigation. He was evidently capable 
of commanding a ship. He had also 
seen the world and taught her geography 
from actual observation of places seen 
rather than in accordance with the pro- 
nunciation of the gazetteers. He liked 
to read aloud to her from Shakespeare 
in his deep monotonous voice, not vary- 
ing the tones whether he were trying to 
portray Lady Macbeth, Ophelia, or the 
Ghost in “ Hamlet.” — 

So Delia Talbot reached the age of 
twenty without ever going to school, 
without ever having seen a railroad 
train, and in almost absolute ignorance 
of the world. She was too strong and 
fearless to be timid, but she was as wild 
as one of the sea-gulls that circled 
around her island home. 


Ill. 


Ir would be hard to imagine a more 
isolated existence. The fishermen of 
the region knew that a family had long 
since taken possession of the old Scrubbs 
place on Tempest Island. Some of them 
had made clumsy attemps to make ac- 
quaintance and be sociable, but such 
met with no success or encouragement. 
Of course there was gossip and inquisi- 
tiveness about the new-comers at first, 
but the fishermen of the bay respect the 
individuality of others. Men may smug- 
gle, live out of wedlock, drink contra- 
band liquors, and no one feels called 
upon to interfere. Thus a runaway 
couple had at one time settled on a 
shanty on Chebasco ; they were not mar- 
ried, but the neighbors argued that it 
was none of their business, and simply 
left them alone. So they left Bosworth 
alone. Nothing ever brought them to 
his island. If they met, as sometimes 
happened, on the fishing grounds or at 
the store where many of them traded, 
they gruffly said, “ How do?” or grum- 
bled over the lack of mackerel or the 
poor run of menhaden— “ pogies”’ as they 
called them — or the sad fact that 
“lobs” were growing so “skint and 
so skerce.” Otherwise there was no 
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approach toward personal acquaintance 
or interest. 

The younger fellows stared at Delia 
Talbot if she chanced to go with her 
father, but she had nothing to say to 
them, though she looked at them fearlessly 
when they met. or passed. One bold 
lad, who tried to make a landing on the 
island so as to scrape acquaintance with 
her, was so fiercely warned off by old 
Bosworth that he never tried it again. 

“Ugly cuss, that,’’ he remarked to one 
of his cronies ; ‘“ won’t ’low no poachin’ 
on his lobster pots.” 

Strangely enough, this island maiden 
had her day dreams, and none of the 
fisher-folk of the bay satisfied them. 
She expected in good time to have a 
lover, but he must be nothing less than a 
prince! And that well-worn copy of 
Shakespeare was responsible for such a 
ridiculous notion. She liked the love- 
making in “ Romeo and Juliet,” but the 
end was too sad. “ Othello” was terri- 
ble to her; she should not wish such a 
fiery, passionate, unreasonable lover ; his 
jealousy —why was he so stupid as not 
to penetrate Jago’s machinations? his 
jealousy was so blind and foolish! Ham- 
let was too cold, and she had no wish to 
go mad, like Ophelia, and drown herself 
in the little pond back of the house. 

But “The Tempest” appealed to her. 
Her father was Prospero; she _ herself 
was Miranda. Place for her mother she 
could not devise, so she ignored her in 
this play of her fancy, for she certainly 
could not stand for Ariel. She would 
have been the Nurse in “ Romeo.” 

Whenever storms beat upon the island, 
and the sea flung itself upon the rocks as 
if it would tear them in pieces, Delia 
Talbot would quote : — 


“Tf by your art, my dearest father, you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them; 
The sky, it seems, would pour down stinking 
pitch, 
But that the sea, mounting tothe welkin’s cheek, 
Dashes the fire out.” 


There was always the possibility that 
some “ brave vessel” with “some noble 
creature in her” might be dashed upon 
that iron-bound coast. 

Yes, the Ferdinand of her dreams 
should be also in his condition a prince, 
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and his heart should, at the very instant 
that he saw her, fly to her service. And 
with him she should go sailing back to 
Naples, or wherever her father’s lost 
kingdom was, across “calm seas’ with 
“prosperous gales” and “ expeditious 
sail.” 

Minor inconsistencies she minded not. 
What to her was the lack of “rich gar- 
ments, linens, stuffs, and necessaries” ? 
Her imagination invested what she had 
with poetic glamour. Curiously enough 
she often grew impatient of the fair sum- 
mer days ; she wanted storm ; there must 
be Jove’s lightnings, the precursors 


“O’ the dreadful thunder-claps,” 


“the fire and cracks of sulphurous roar- 
ing,’ the foaming brine and the ship- 
wreck. Ferdinand would never appear 
under the light of the moon or when 
the sky was bright and the sea calm. 


IV. 


THE shelter on Knob Island was some- 
times occupied. For several summers 
an elderly man, accompanied by one 
much younger, without any affectation of 
concealment sailed across the reach, 
guided their dory into the hidden mouth 
of the harbor, and made it fast in the 
sheltered inner basin. 

The elder was a large, powerful man 
with a long black beard and long straight 
nose. He shaved only his upper lip, 
which gave him a pious look. He had 
coal-black eyes, restless and_ shifting, 
delicate hands with slender fingers, 
stained as though with acids. ‘The 
younger man was apparently an artist. 
His hair was light, long, and waving; he 
wore only a mustache. He had a sort 
of devil-may-care look about him; one 
could see that he was a reckless, desper- 
ate fellow. 

They carried with them the appurte- 
nances of a summer camp,—a_half- 
barrel of water, provisions of various 
sorts, and a goodly number of bottles and 
flasks. If the natives thought about them 
at all, it was only to “s’pose”’ that they 
were merely city folks bent on having a 
good time, fishing, and enjoying the 
wholesome air of the evergreens and the 
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sea. Yet they were rarely seen fishing 
even for the spiny cunner or the speckled 
rock cod. 

The two islands were not more than an 
eighth of a mile apart, and between them 
ran a galloping tide which at its full force 
few could stem with arm and oar. ‘This 
“ gut,” as they called it, was of the unin- 
habited part of ‘Tempest Island. If 
miles had separated them, they could not 
have been more distant to each other. 

In life events often culminate rapidly. 
Fate seems to be trying to observe the 
dramatic unities. 

After Delia ‘Talbot had sufficiently 
tended to her flowers, she took her be- 
loved Shakespeare and went to a pine- 
needle-covered point and sat down to 
read and indulge in her day dreams. 


It happened that the young man who > 


looked an artist had landed just round 
the point. Without being seen, he saw 
that the girl who leisurely took her place 
with her back against the arm-chair-like 
rock was handsome. By cautiously cir- 
cling through the grove from tree to tree, 
like an Indian, he managed to get within 
ten feet of her without being detected. 

She was reading aloud in the monoto- 
nous tones which she had caught from 
her father : — 


“ |’ the commonwealth I would by contraries 
Execute all things; for no kind of traffic 
Would I admit; no name of magistrate; 
Letters should not be known: riches, poverty, 
And use of service, none; contract, succession, 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none; 
No use of metal, corn or wine or oil; 

No occupation; all men idle, all; 
And women too; but innocent and pure; 

No sovereignty —” 

“That’s anarchy,” 
young man. 

The girl started to her feet with a cry 
of alarm. 

“Don’t go,” said the stranger, advan- 
cing. “I won’t harm you. What were 
you reading?” 

‘“‘ Shakespeare.” 

“Do you live here?” 

“Yes, in the house yonder. My father 
would not like me to talk with you.’ 

“Why not?” 

“He does not like strangers to land 
on his island.” 

“What’s your father’s name?” 


suddenly said the 


~1 


‘“ Bosworth — Ichabod Bosworth.” 

“ And this is Bosworth field, is it? Sit 
down a moment. Don’t be afraid of me.” 

“YT am not afraid of you. Who are 
you?” 

“My name is Primetti. I live over on 
the next island.” 

“No one lives there.” 

“TI do; have lived there three sum- 
mers.” 

“What do you do there?” 

“What do you do here? Why, I 
camp out.” 

“Camp out? What for?” 

“Fun of it.” 

The young man threw himself down 
on the slippery, fragrant ground. ‘The 
sunbeams glinting through the trees 
lighted up his curly hair and showed to 
advantage his well-knit frame. He was 
handsome, but there was something in 
his face that made the girl feel uncom- 
fortable. He was not her Ferdinand. 
She felt that she ought to be going, but 
she was constrained to stay. He took the 
volume out of her hand and glanced at it. 

“So you like Shakespeare ?”’ 

“1 do; I know some of the plays by 
heart.” 

“What were you reading as I came 
up?” 

“Oh! I was reading in ‘The Tem- 
pest’ where Gonzalo tells what the king- 
dom should be if he were king of it. I 
was thinking that our island was much 
like it: — 

‘Treason, felony, 
Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine 
Would I not have; but Nature should bring forth 
Of its own kind, all poison, all abundance —’ ” 


“That’s rank socialism.” 

“] don’t know what you mean by 
socialism, but —”’ 

He did not stop to hear her out or 
deign to explain. 

“‘ Have you always lived on this island ?” 

“Almost ever since I can remember.” 

“Where did you go to school?” 

“JT never went to school. Father 
taught me all I know, which isn’t much.” 

Primetti scratched his head and 
whistled softly in amazement. 

“ Mayn’t I come to see you? It’s only 
a short distance across, and I find it 
deuced lonely over there.” 
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“T’ll ask father.” 

“Why need you ask your father? 
Meet me here to-morrow at this time.” 

“Oh, no, that would not do at all.” 

“Aren’t you very lonely here on this 
island ?” 

“No, I’m not lonely; but I must be 
going back.” 

“And you won’t let me come to see 
you?” 

“T said I would ask my father, but I 
know what he would say.” 

“T wish you would not tell him that I 
was here.” 

“Why not?” 

“T have my reasons, and they are 
good ones.” 

“But if I don’t tell him, I can’t ask 
him if you may come.” 

“ Please not tell him.’ 

She felt much perplexity at this re- 
quest, but said no more, and left him. 
He went back to his boat, which was by 
this time half its length on the shore, 
left by the ebbing tide, got it off and 
rowed with long, strong, sturdy strokes 
across to his own island. 

“Where have you been?” asked the 
elder man with a look of suspicion in his 
eyes. 

“Oh, I just rowed across to Tempest 
Island and back.” 

“‘J- should think so. You were gone 
long enough to row to the shore. Did 
you see anybody?” 

“See anybody? No, not a soul.” 

“T wish you would compare these two 
coins once more. I am not quite satis- 
fied with ours. The ear is just the least 
out of its proper line. I couldn’t get the 
battery working right. I wanted your 
help. What made you stay so long?” 

“Tl had a swim in the little bay on the 
other side. ‘The water is warmer there.” 

“Your hair got soon dry.” 

“Of course it did. It’s a dry day. 
Let’s see the coins. Ah, I see what you 
mean; that’s easy enough remedied. 
How much have you ready?” 

“As much as Tom and Bob can get 
rid of. We’ll make ten thousand clear, 
if you don’t spoil it all.” 

“T spoil it all! What do you mean?” 

“IT saw you land over yonder; who’s 
that girl you was talking with?” 


“T haven’t been talking with any girl.” 

“It’s no use your lying out of it. I saw 
you.” 

“How could you see me? I tell you 
I haven’t seen any girl to-day or for a 
month past. I should like to, though !”’ 

“ Well, I tell you, we’ve got to lay low. 
Some of these fishermen will be smelling 
arat. You’ve passed two or three pieces 
of that silver last time you went ashore. 
It don’t pay to get it about round here. 
It’ll make ’em suspicious, and if they get 
bit once they’ll make it hot forus. They 
let us alone as it is.” 

“ Pshaw! they’ll never catch on to its 
being anything else than the real thing. 
Pll risk that.” 

“Well, I won’t, and you’ve got to take 
care. As for that girl you was talking 
with, I don’t like it. Don’t you try it 
again!” 

“T will. I’m going there to-morrow. 
She’s all right. Besides, you don’t dare 
to offend me. We’re in the same box ; 
but, if you thwart me, I’ll be even with 
you. What’s the harm init anyway? She’s 
an innocent little piece ; never even been 
ashore.” 

“Don’t you be so sure about that. 
What’s her father’s name?” 

‘“¢ Bosworth.” 

“ Bosworth? Well, I can tell you some- 
thing about him. You'd better keep out 
of his clutches.” 

“ What about him?” 

“If he knew that I was here, he might 
be desperate. He and I—” 

“He and you! What?” 

“None of your damn business. I 
know nothing about him.” 

Primetti could not induce the other to 
say a word. But he surmised that possi- 
bly old Bosworth had in days gone by 
been associated with his “ pard ”’ in some 
criminal act, from the consequences of 
which the one had fled to the deserted 
island, while the other was engaged in 
risky transactions that might at any time 
Dring him up with a sharp turn. 

The implication in his “ pard’s”’ last 
words was enough at any rate to furnish 
him with just such a lever as he wished. 
He could embellish the slim foundations 
with a dress of imagination. The next 
day, accordingly, he rowed over to Tem- 
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pest Island, but failed to see the princess. 
So it was for several days. He began to 
think that he should be foiled. He did 
not care to meet old Bosworth; that 
would spoil all his fun. At last his pa- 
tience was rewarded. 
upon the girl alone. He had ascertained 
that her father had gone fishing; so he 
felt bold. 

«“ Why have you avoided me?” 

His tone made her indignant; she 
made no reply. After a moment he went 
on: — 

“T have tried every day for almost a 
week to see you.” 

“1 know you did.” 

“And you would not come and _ talk 
with me!” 

“No, I did not care to talk with you !” 

“Why not?” 

“‘ My father would not like me to.” 

“Why not?” 

She was silent. 

“T like to talk with you,” he contin- 
ued. “I have not seen the face of a 
pretty girl for a month, and not one so 
pretty as yours since —since I can re- 
member.” 

3ut still she said nothing. He seemed 
to make little progress in his conversation. 
He resolved to try another tack. He 
saw that flattery was idle. No smooth 
words that he had at his command could 
equal what she would expect of her Fer- 
dinand ! 

“What made your father come to this 
island?” 

“JT don’t know. 
[ never asked him.” 

“T know.” 

“You know?” 

“Yea.” 

She looked straight at him. 
eyes bore it unflinchingly. Untruth 
was second nature to him. It is 
modesty or bashfulness that looks down 
and away. 

“He doesn’t often go to the shore, 
does he?” 

“No, not very often.” 

“Why doesn’t he go to the city?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“T know.” 

She was beginning to feel a sort of 
vague alarm, not so much at his assump- 


He never told me. 


His bold 


He suddenly came * 
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tion of knowledge of what she was igno- 
rant as at the mystery in his manner. 

“Your father does not like to go ashore, 
and he does not dare to be seen in the 
city. He came here to get away from 
the law — to hide.” 

“*T don’t know what you mean.” 

“You don’t! Would you like your 
father to be be taken off and locked up?” 
She stared at him with dilated eyes. 

“Your father’s life is in my hands,” he 
went on. “I know all about him. If I 
should report what I know, they’d send 
down and carry him off.” 

She turned white. She had read of 
men being suddenly carried away under 
guard of soldiers and deprived of life. 
Such a threat was concrete. 

“ But, sir, you would not do any such 
thing.” 

“Why would I not?” 

“Tt would do you no good.” 

“No, I certainly won’t do such a thing, 
if you will promise me —”’ 

“ Promise you what?” 

“That you will meet me here at the 
times I set, and not tell your father.” 

“Oh, I can’t do such a thing! ’T'would 
not be right.” 

“Then you want your father ruined !” 

A flash of indignation came into the 
girl’s clear eyes. 

“ Don’t decide on the instant. 
may tell me to-morrow.” 

He seized her hand, pressed it to his 
lips before she had a chance to snatch it 
away, cried good by, sprang into his 
boat and rowed away, leaving her a prey 
to the greatest perplexity. She dared 
not tell her father, for she feared that in 
his anger he might do something desper- 
ate. She almost came to the conclusion 
that it was safest to yield to the hand- 
some young stranger’s solicitations and 
occasionally meet him. She would see 
to it that he did not kiss her hand again. 
She was full able to take care of herself. 
But it was long that night ere sleep 
visited her hard pillow. Again and 
again she reviewed the scene with the 
young man. She could not help acknowl- 
edging that he was handsome, but there 
was something about him that made her 
uneasy. As for love, Shakespeare had 
taught her what that was. Still the ad- 


You 








venture was so novel that in the midst 
of her monotonous, colorless life she was 
not exactly averse to seeing what would 
come of it; and so deciding, she at last 
fell asleep. 


¥. 


THE next day Primetti failed to come. 

A storm was brewing. ‘The day broke 
clouded; a peculiar yellow haze over- 
spread the sea. Suddenly, about eleven 
o’clock, the wind, which had been slowly 
increasing in violence all the morning, 
began to blow like a hurricane from the 
southwest. ‘The great billows were soon 
thundering on the shore, casting their 
spray far up along the rocks, sucking 
back the pebbles and stones with a 
hollow roar. 

Old Bosworth had early made every- 
thing taut about his dory; and although 
it was moored under comparative shelter, 
he flung out the “killock” in addition. 
The scow also he dragged up far beyond 
the reach of the tide. 

“Where are you going, girl?’ he asked 
as he saw his daughter starting to venture 
out. ~ 

“Over on the other side.” 

“Tn this storm?” 

“Yes, it doesn’t rain.” 

“Its going to rain. Better stay 
in—” 

But Delia Talbot paid no heed to his 
words ; she always liked to see the com- 
ing on of a storm; her father knew this, 
and knew that it was idle to oppose her. 

The wind howled among the low trees, 
bending them almost to the ground, and 
making her progress slow and _ tedious. 
She persevered till she reached a sort of 
bluff, from the top of which there was an 
unobstructed view of the open sea. It 
was a magnificent spectacle. ‘The whole 
ocean seemed to be alive and rushing 
with the wind. ‘The surface was a pan- 
orama of curling, whirling, tossing white- 
caps. ‘They came upon the shore with 
ferocious violence, flinging the spray far 
inland. A few great gulls were circling 
about, now beating up against the wind 
with strong, full strokes, now gliding down 
before it. Scarcely a sail was in sight. 
There had been sufficient warning, and 
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prudent skippers either stayed in port or 
kept far from land. 

Suddenly she saw a schooner scudding 
before the wind under bare poles. 

“Don’t they know where they’re go- 
ing?’”’ she asked herself breathlessly, fol- 
lowing its course with eager eyes. “They 
are making straight for the ledge.”’ 

It was a yacht, and it was indeed bear- 
ing down swiftly upon that dangerous reef 
which lifted its jagged points here and 
there for rods. It was usually marked by 
a whistling buoy, but the apparatus was 
out of order, and the lighthouse steamer 
had come only the week before to get it 
for repairs. 

The girl watched the headlong course 
of the little craft, and soon to her horror 
saw it strike. It was all over in a mo- 
ment. It was like a vision in a dream: 
if there was crash or cry of desperate 
men, the howling wind and the roar of the 
sea drowned it. One instant the vessel 
seemed so be lifted bodily, and the next 
it had disappeared. She strained her 
eyes to see if there were any remains 
of the yacht. She almost thought that 
she had deceived herself, that it wasa 
figment of her imagination; it seemed 
incredible. 

3ut after a little she began to see frag- 
ments of wreckage floating on the water. 
The wind and tide would bring them to 
land. More than one ship had gone to 
pieces on those dangerous shoals rising 
precipitously from deep waters, and almost 
always the rugged shores of Tempest Island 
had been lined with flotsam and jetsam. 
It was thus that the old chest had come. 
More than once the mutilated bodies of 
sailors had floated thither and been found 
by her or her father and buried with scant 
service in a corner of his pasture. It 
seemed likely that not one of those who 
manned the jaunty craft would be saved. 
There was a barrel coming in — rolling 
over and over. It was hurled against the 
rocks and spilt to pieces. 

The girl darted back to the house and 
breathlessly called her father. 

“ Father! a wreck! Everybody lost — 
Beginning to drift ashore.” 

The old man hastily flung on his tar- 
paulin. As they scanned the floating 
wreck, Bosworth suddenly started. 
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‘««There’s a man’s head ! 
alive! We may save him!” 

When it was almost on the rocks he 
sprang down the steep bank. 

“Keep back! keep back!” he cried 
to his daughter, “no use in your getting 
all wet.” 

But Delia Talbot was not to be left be- 
hind. She too clambered down until she 
stood as near the water as the wild surf 
allowed. The waves as they broke seemed 
to reach up after them. They were wet 
through in a moment. But they stood 
in more danger from the pounding of 
the drift. Bosworth managed to get hold 
of a floating end of what had been the 
main sheet ; he sprang back, hauling upon 
it with all his strength. ‘Thus he brought 
the tangled mass close enough to the 
rocks to allow his quick hand to grasp the 
drowning man by the clothes and pull 
him out of the reach of the surge. It was 
a risky piece of work and required iron 
muscles. 

“He’s dead fast enough,” exclaimed 
the old man, as they laid the apparently 
lifeless form down on the dry grass. 

It was a young fellow, not over twenty- 
five years of age, with smooth-shaven face, 
clean-cut features, dark short hair. He 
was dressed in a simple yachting uniform. 

The girl scanned his features intently. 
Was this her Ferdinand, come to her in 
a different way from what she had 
dreamed ? 

“Yes. He’s dead,” said Bosworth a 
second time. 

But suddenly a sort of convulsive shiver 
passed over the prostrate form. 

“He’s not, father, — he’s not dead.” 

The two immediately began the work 
of reviving him. It was rude and un- 
skilful practice ; but after a time, by dint 
of rubbing, chafing, and slapping, signs of 
life began to manifest themselves. 

The old man and his daughter man- 
aged to lift him by slow stages to the 
house. Before they got there it was 
growing late in the afternoon and the 
rain began. 

When at last the young man was roused 
to consciousness and opened his eyes, he 
tried to sit up. 

“Where am I? 
asked. 


He may be 


Who are you?” he 


“You must not talk,” said the girl 
gently. “ Wait till to-morrow.” 

But the next day he was delirious, and 
old Bosworth, whose experience at sea 
had taught him something of medicine, 
shook his head and said, “ He won’t pull 
through.” 

Delia Talbot sat by him and listened 
with curiosity to his mutterings and in- 
coherent speeches. She tried to put 
them together, to weave some story of his 
past life from the names and phrases that 
fell from his lips, but there was too little 
connection. At last after a week he once 
more came suddenly to his senses and 
asked exactly the same questions : — 

“Where am 1? Who are you?” 

Again she motioned him to be quiet. 
He obeyed, but his eyes followed her as 
she moved about the room. She noticed 
it and smiled at him, and her smile re- 
assured him. 

As he rapidly recovered, she gradually 
told him how her father had saved him 
from the sea. ‘The shock seemed to have 
left him in a sort of dazed condition. 
He did not as yet realize what had hap- 
pened. Not till he was quite well and 
strong and had walked one day with 
Delia Talbot to the bluff overlooking the 
open sea did it suddenly come to him. 

It was a beautiful mild day toward the 
end of August; the sky was flooded with 
warm sunshine ; the sea sparkled in the 
gentle south wind ; the waves broke softly 
on the rough rocks ; a locust shrilled from 
the top of a tall spruce; the whistling 
buoy had been replaced, and the melan- 
choly note of its warning, as it rose and 
fell on the swell, came across the water. 

“Where was it that we struck?” he 
asked. 

She pointed with her brown hand to 
the reef. 

“And all went down! 
one saved ?”’ 

“Yes, the only one.” 

“There were ten of us, my cousin and 
I and eight men. I remember; we were 
advised not to start, but the skipper and 
I thought we could make the harbor be- 
fore the storm came on. And they are 
all dead, all drowned? Poor fellows !”’ 

Even then it was hard for him to real- 
ize it. 


I was the only 
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“Oh! if I had been the one to be 
drowned, and not my cousin!” he cried 
suddenly. ‘I have no father or mother ; 
he was his parents’ only son. Is it not 
possible that he landed on some other 
island? Couldn’t he have reached the 
next island?” 

An unexpected answer to this question 
almost instantly followed. Primetti, who 
had landed around the corner, came 
upon them as they stood looking out on 
the sea. He was surprised to find the 
young man, but instantly recovered his 
composure. Delia Talbot was the one 
to be embarrassed; she knew nothing 
about the conventionalities of society, 
and did not think to present the two 
young men. ‘The one who had been 
shipwrecked,— by a curious coincidence 
his name was Ferdinand — Ferdinand 
Lancaster,— looking keenly at Primetti, 
exclaimed, — 

“Why, isn’t this Harry lemon? 
Haven’t I seen you in New York?” 

“You're mistaken,” said the other 
hastily. ‘I never was in New York in 
my life. My name is Primetti — Cosmo 
Primetti. I’ve been camping out for a 
month on Knob Island.” 

Lancaster felt certain that the other 
was lying, but he was so anxious to know 
the fate of his friends that he did not 
press the point. 

“Qh, your camp is over there, is it? 
Did you see the wreck, the yacht that 
went to pieces on that ledge yonder? 
Were there —was there any one saved 
from it on your island?” 

The other shook his head. ‘The situ- 
ation was sufficiently awkward. Delia 
Talbot did not look at him. He would 
have liked to speak to her alone, but 
Lancaster was evidently studying him too 
closely for his comfort, and he abruptly 
took his departure. 

“Who is that fellow? I am certain he 
is asecond or third rate artist I’ve seen 
somewhere. Primetti? Primetti? Do 
you know anything about him?” 

Delia Talbot hastened to disclaim all 
knowledge of him, and the conversation 
returned to the former subject. 

“Has any word been sent ashore? 
Do they know the ‘Leda’ was lost? 
What shall I say to my uncle and aunt? 


They will never forgive me. It was all 
my fault— all my fault !”” he moaned. 

The girl tried to comfort him. 

“Would your father take me to the 
nearest telegraph office? I must not 
delay another hour. I must go this very 
afternoon! How could I have been so 
thoughtless ?”’ 

A steamboat touched three or four 
times a day at a landing about four miles 
away ; with a good wind it was only a 
question of an hour before any one might 
be on board of this steamer. Lancaster 
was restless and agitated until Bosworth 
got ready to put him across so that he 
might get to the city as soon as possible. 

For this service and even for the neces- 
sary funds to pay his fare and the expense 
of telegraphing, he was obliged to depend 
on his hospitable friends. Ready money 
was by no means plentiful among the fish- 
ermen of the bay, but Bosworth managed 
to provide him with the few dollars neces- 
sary, without disturbing the yellow hoard 
in his stocking. 





Vi. 


Devia TaLsor accompanied her father 
and their guest over to the landing. 
With a wistful look she watched the steam- 
boat as it bore the young man away. He 
had said he should return. He waved 
his hand to them ; but in spite of his prot- 
estations of gratitude, it was plain to see 
that he was anxious to be off. 

She tried to keep up a brave heart ; she 
would not have confessed for the world 
the feelings that had begun to animate her 
as day by day she had been in the society 
of the slender young man, who was not 
only her ideal of the Ferdinand of “ The 
Tempest,” but actually bore his name. 

When she was at home amid the fa- 
miliar scenes once more, it seemed to 
her that the very light had gone out of 
the sunbeams, the blue from the sea. For 
the first time she realized the utter loneli- 
ness and desolation of her island home. 
It was unendurable to her. 

The weeks went by, and nothing was 
heard from Lancaster. Winter came 
down early on that bleak coast. It 
seemed as though Delia Tabot had no stam- 
ina to resist it. Her father was the first 
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to realize that something was wrong. She 
made no complaint, but was listless and 
disinclined to stir out of the house. 
He saw that unless something were done, 
his daughter would go into a decline. He 
proposed to her to leave the island and 
go to the city for the rest of the winter. 
He urged it, but the girl, with strange 
obstinacy, refused to submit to it. She 
felt that if her Ferdinand should return 
and she were not there to receive him, 
all would indeed be lost; and yet she 
had so little faith in his coming, that she 
had no wish to live. 

It was a long, severe winter. 
hard on the live stock. Several of the 
sheep perished. ‘The old dog was found 
one morning dead. ‘There was more 
storm than shine. Life on the island 
was more than usually monotonous and 
shut in. Without the heart to battle 
against it, one can hardly think it strange 
that the girl, so hardy and robust, faded 
away,— pining with some mysterious 
disease, like the spruce-trees on the 
slope. A severe cold hastened the end. 
Just before she died she softly whis- 
pered, but loud enough for her father to 
hear : — 


It was 


“¢*T am your wife, if you will marry me; 
If not, your maid; to be your fellow 
You may deny me, but I’ll be your servant, 
Whether you will or no.’” 
“Father,” she said brokenly, “if 
Ferdinand should come — tell him —” 
Her lips murmured inaudibly. 


Vil. 


FERDINAND LANCASTER had by no means 
forgotten the fisher-folk who had treated 
him so hospitably. His memory of the 
handsome, unsophisticated maiden, who 
had so carefully nursed him, piqued his 
curiosity. He intended to return the 
same fall, but business affairs kept him 
from fulfilling his intention. Nor could 
he write, because he did not know the 
post-office address, if there was any, of 
the natives of that island, whose very 
name was differently given by each class 
of people who knew of it. So, unwitting 
of the tragedy that was enacting in the 
humble cottage, he resolved to wait till 
the following summer, 


Early in the next June, a beautiful 
little steam yacht made its way into the 
roadstead behind Tempest Island. A 
tall, slender young man with fine brown 
eyes eagerly leaped into the tender and 


was quickly rowed to shore by two of 


the crew. It was Ferdinand Lancaster. 
Even before the keel grated on the 
pebbles he had noticed the neglected 
look of everything. ‘The dory was gone ; 
there was no sign of the scow; the nets 
on the grass were mildewed and rotten. 
He went to the house; there was no 
sign of life. The door was fastened. 
The windows were held down with nails. 
He peered into the empty kitchen. He 
went on all sides. It was a deserted 
abode. ‘The stillness and mystery of it 
struck his heart with a chill. 

While he was standing by the little 
plot of land that had been Delia Tal- 
bot’s flower garden, and was now full 
of weeds, he heard a hoarse whistle, 
to which the whistle of his yacht quickly 
responded. Looking down the little 
slope he saw the dark hull of a revenue 
cutter. It paused a short distance from 
the “ Aliona,” and a few moments later 
several officers were landed near where 
Ferdinand Lancaster had sprung ashore. 
They came directly up to the abandoned 
house of the Bosworths. Lancaster went 
to meet them. : 

“What is the meaning of this?” he 
asked, after he had exchanged the or- 
dinary greetings with the officers. 

For answer the senior handed 
caster a very much worn and 
letter. 

It was ‘signed Cosmo Primetti, and 
stated that the supposed fisherman, Bos- 
worth, who lived in the only house on 
Tempest Island, was in reality a counter- 
feiter. 

Whether Primetti or, as Lancaster 
knew him, Harry Lemon, played this 
miserable trick out of mean revenge or 
to throw the officers on the wrong scent 
cannot be said. However it was, the 
bird had flown. 

Lancaster was not so easily satisfied. 
It seemed to him that he must find some 
clew to the mystery. He ran swiftly 
across to the bluff where he had stood 
with the fresh-cheeked maiden on the 


Lan- 
soiled 
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day of his departure. The sunbeams 
shone through the sighing spruce-trees 
and checkered the ground. The sea 
laughed at his feet. The air was deli- 
ciously soft ; not a sail was in sight. In 
spite of the beauty of the scene, it was 
inexpressibly sad and lonely. Once again 
he seemed to live through the day of the 
wreck. He remembered how he woke 
from death itself to see that fair face 
smiling down upon him with sweet en- 
couragement. Where was she now? 
Where had she fled? He must find her! 

He went back to the house again. 
On the way his attention was attracted 
by something white under a bush that 
was filled with delicate wild roses. He 
went to it. It was a board, which his 
intuition told him had come from the 
wrecked yacht. It stood at the head of 
a little mound of earth, over which was 
carefully laid a stratum of small round 
pebbles. Carved with remarkable skill 
on the board were the words : — 


“ Here lyeth the body of Delia Talbot Bosworth, 
aged 20. 
So perfect and so peerless.” 


That then was the explanation of the 
desolate house and the vanished occu- 
pants ! 

What became of Bosworth and his 
wife, Lancaster never knew. He made 
inquiries of many of the fishermen of the 
bay; the most of them had not even 
known that the island was deserted. 
At the store on the mainland, Lancaster 
learned that old Bosworth had been over 
two or three times late in the winter for 
certain homely medicines, and that the 
last time he mentioned the fact of his 
daughter being, as the countryman ex- 
pressed it, “kinder pindlin’.” But they 
did not know that the girl was dead or 
that the family was gone. 

Lancaster returned to his yacht, but 
his spirit was long oppressed by the 
shadow of the dimly conjectured tragedy 
and his possible responsibility for it. He 
often dreamt of what might have been, 
and always the remembrance of those 
days at Tempest Island brought back to 
him the most melancholy and at the 
same time the sweetest episode of his 
life. 


A SUMMER MOOD. 


By Hamlin Garland. 


wind and the sun, 


TO be lost in the 
To be one with the wind and the stream, 


With never a care 


while the waters run, 


With never a thought in my dream ! 

To be part of the robin’s lilting call, 

And part of the bobolink’s rhyme ; 

Lying close to the shy thrush, singing alone, 
And lapped in the cricket’s rhyme ! 


O, to live with these beautiful ones, 
With the lust and the glory of man 
Lost in the circuits of springtime suns, 








Submissive as earth and part of her plan! 

To lie as the snake lies, content in the grass, 
To drift as the clouds drift, effortless, free, 
Glad of the power that drives them on, 

With never a question of wind or sea! 




















AN AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 


By A. B. Ward. 


VEN to those who account the 
story of Eden no better than a 
legend, there is strange significance 

in the sentence, “Cursed is the ground 
for thy sake,” and in that promise which 
preceded it, “Let them have dominion 
over all the earth.” ‘Thorn and thistle, 
blight and mildew and the mutinous 
insect swarm, have fulfilled the one; the 
quickened intelligence, the indomitable 
energy of the God-made man are slowly 
verifying the other, winning back the 
inheritance which seems to have been 
taken away only to be restored with 
added value. Within fifty years, since the 
farm and laboratory joined hands to work 
out the problem, advance has been steady 
and secure. But little more than forty 
years ago, Sir John Bennet Lawes and 
Dr. J. H. Gilbert were establishing their 
station at Rothamsted, Boussingault 
was experimenting in his laboratory in 
Alsatia, and, best of all, the farmers in 
Mockern, in Saxony, were petitioning the 
government to assist them in founding a 
station to study the questions arising in 
their work. 

It was in emulation of Mockern that 
American scientists sought to provide 
Connecticut with similar advantages ; and 
it was through their patient efforts to 
place the experiment institution there ona 
firm basis that the idea of experiment 
stations became familiar to legislators, 
governors, and the public. In 1876, 
California followed Connecticut, and the 
next year North Carolina; Cornell Uni- 
versity was close behind, and then came 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Tennessee, 
and Massachusetts. In 1887 the Hatch 
Act, by an appropriation to each State and 
Territory of $15,000 a year furnished to 
those “who could and would accept, the 
opportunity of establishing an experiment 
station in connection with the State 
Agricultural College, and aid in such sup- 
port of such a station already established.” 

The government of the station was left 


to the various States in connection with 
the Agricultural College of the State, 
whose trustees have it in charge, and who 
as a whole or through committees were to 
engage specialists, chemists, agriculturists, 
botanists, and, at their discretion, ento- 
mologists, meteorologists, microscopists, 
physicists, viticulturists, geologists; the 
president of the college or some other re- 
sponsible person to be the director of 
the station. Each station was to issue 
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67 YEARS OLD. WEIGHT, 1,0CO POUNDS, 


OVER 3,000 FLOWER BUDS. 


four bulletins a year, describing its work, 
these “to be sent free to all the news- 
papers in the State, and to such individ- 
uals interested in farming as may request 
the same.” In addition, a central office 








at Washington, under the supervision of 
the Department of Agriculture, collects 
and publishes summaries of station work 
and thought, in condensed and popular 
form. ‘Thus the petty farmer, from an 
isolated being, striving blindly against 
the Eden curse, has become one of a 
band of scientific workers, redeeming the 
Eden promise. 

In our extensive country there is, of 
course, room for almost endless variety in 
the topics to be studied and the difficul- 
ties to be adjusted in these stations; but 
a description of one of them will give 
some idea of the working of the rest. To 
distinguish it from the State experiment 
station already located on the college 
grounds, the experiment station of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, at 
Amherst, was called the Hatch Experi- 
ment Station. Apart from a slight mis- 
apprehension on the part of poultry 
raisers, who occasionally apply at this 
station for information in their line, the 
name has proved a satisfactory one. With 
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plants and animals, fertilizers and foods, 
the gypsy moth and the carpet beetle. 
Among the many conceits with which 
fairy-story tellers have entertained their 
readers is one of a boy who found a 
miniature door hidden among the flowers 
of the meadows and through it entered 
the underground world, whose inhabitants 
tell their length by fractions of an inch. 
Any one who has lain on his back in the 
tall grass while a grasshopper swung into 
the field of vision, large as a horse, or 
a dragon-fly whirred like a bird of prey 
about him, can divine the origin of the 
fancy. It will return to him in the in- 
sectary, brought near to the diminutive 
dwellers in field and pool, tree and burrow. 
Here are monsters that crawl and fly, 
warriors mail-clad and splendid, the gauze 
of Columbine, the pranks of Punchinello. 
Here are larve eating for the remainder 
of their lives, mysterious chrysalids hint- 
ing at wings in their delicate outlines, 
pupa-cases written all over with strange 
hieroglyphics, and newly fledged moths 





Durfee Plant House. 


the president of the college as director, 
with Profs. Fernald, Maynard, Brooks, and 
Warner in charge of the entomological, hor- 
ticultural, agricultural, and meteorological 
departments, and with Prof. Humphrey 
doing special work in the examination of 
parasitic fungi, the station has performed 
its duties, issued its bulletins, and an- 
swered thousands of questions about 


and butterflies quivering with the effort 
of their recent resurrection. 

It is midsummer and, as in more 
pretentious resorts, “every room is 
taken.” The long low tables in the 
laboratory are filled with wire screens such 
as our grandmothers used to put over cake, 
with jelly tumblers covered by thin muslin, 
with pill boxes, glass jars, and tin cans, 
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each “ apartment ” inscribed with the 
name of the occupant, if known, where 
found and when, and the food which it 
requires. A magnificent green Emperor 
is feeding with a larva’s excellent appetite 


perfect insect, since wings denote perfec- 
tion here no less than in man, according 
to theology — emerged in such numbers as 
to keep every one busy with chloroform and 
pins. As for spreading their wings, that 
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upon a bunch of white pine. Hanging, 
head downward, like a sloth in a South 
American forest, he grasps the slender 
green “needle” and eats steadily down 
to the stalk. Beside him, showing softly 
pink on the brown soil, rests an A/aria 
florida, looking like two detached petals 
from the evening primrose where she 
would feed and nestle if free. Nearly a 
year ago, according to the label on the 
tumbler, she was in the ground, a dull, 
brown thing, which responded to the 
touch only by a slight, uneasy movement. 
Now a vision of delicate wings, plumed 
body, large eyes, and curious curling pro- 
boscis she awaits euthanasia. 

The large cage in the corner, a square 
wooden frame with sides of wire gauze, 
has been occupied for some weeks by the 
crawling, writhing larve of the gypsy 
moth. Only yesterday, the imago— the 


is out of the question until the rush is 
over. 

The gypsy moth has occupied a prom- 
inent place in the entomological discus- 
sions of Massachusetts for several years. 
In June, 1889, specimens were received 
at the station from the Secretary of the 
Board of Agriculture, with a request for 
information about them. They came 
from Medford. In the absence of Prof. 
Fernald, his wife identified the insect as 
the Ocneria dispar (Linn.) of Europe. 
Nearly twenty years before, a cluster of 
tiny eggs had blown out of M. Trouvelot’s 
window and, like the dust on the palm of 
Moses, lifted and whirled, had brought 
forth a plague. Over an ellipse one and 
one half miles long and one half mile 
wide, the moth had already eaten its way, 
attacking orchard, garden, and forest with 
impartial voracity. The entomologist 
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advised showering the trees and shrubs 
with Paris green ; and early in the follow- 
ing year the Gypsy Moth Commission, 
appointed by the government, was author- 
ized to take up pumps and _ bellows. 
$25,000 was appropriated for the work, 
and later $25,000 more. Thus the ex- 
termination of the gypsy moth became a 
State affair. In April, 1891, the work 
was placed in the hands of the State 
Board of Agriculture, where it remained, 
and $50,000 more was appropriated, af- 
terwards increased by $75,000. What 
this insect battle meant for the inhab- 
itants of the infested districts may be seen 
from the following quotations from the 
rules and regulations of the Board : — 

“ All persons are forbidden by law to 
remove . . ._ the gypsy moth, its 
nests and eggs from one place to an- 
other . . . to remove from their 
present locality in the town of Medford, 
etc., any hay, manure, wood, bark, trees, 
rags, lumber or shrubbery of any kind 
without a written permit from the depart- 
ment . . . orin any way to imitate 
or erase the marks employed by this 
department to designate trees, fences, and 
buildings which are infested or have been 
cleaned. All vehicles leaving 
the above-named districts may be stopped 
by the officers of the department and 
delayed until the contents have been 
sufficiently inspected to determine the fact 
that they are not liable to transmit the 
eggs or any other form of the insect. 

Notice is given that it will in 
some cases be necessary to remove boards 
of fences and buildings. . Damage 
done may be secured under Section 2, 
Chapter 210, Acts of 1871,” etc. 

These read like war documents. So 
do the accounts of the appointment of 
officers, the establishment of a centre of 
operations, the sorties of well-equipped 
troops, the valiant service they rendered, 
“inspecting every tree, shrub, wall, fence, 
pig-pen, hen-house, shed, house, and 
barn. Old stone walls were burned out 
with crude petroleum. Large tracts of 
land covered with brush were burned 
over, after the brush had been cut; and 
in some cases woodland was cut and 
burned over after the wood worth saving 
had been examined and removed.” This 


“systematic egg gathering” took place in 
the spring. Comparatively little could 
be done after the hatching of the insects ; 
but so thorough was the work that in June, 
1892, Prof. Fernald, the entomologica! 
adviser of the Board, returned from a visit 
to the infested town, reporting, “I scarcely 
found an. insect.” Meanwhile, the in- 
sectary had prepared boxes containing 
cocoons, eggs, larve, pupz, male and 
female moths, and sent them as object 
lessons to the various towns. By order 
of the government, these boxes were in- 
creased from twenty-four to one hundred 
and twenty-four. Illustrated “ Danger”’ 
posters were also struck off, describing 
the pest, and these were put up in every 
post-office in the eastern part of the 
State. What would have been a national 
disaster has in all probability been ar- 
rested. 

The gypsies will soon be forgotten, 
however, in the constant influx of new 
guests to the insectary. In the laboratory 
a large piece of cork stands full of recent 
arrivals, waiting to be registered, — but- 
terflies and borers and downy moths, an 
aggressive looking beetle, a horned dragon- 
fly, and a portly little bug carrying its 
antenne like a pair of lances—as hete- 
rogeneous an assembly as ever gathered 
on the deck of a New York ferry-boat. 
After they have been identified they will 
be mounted in their places in the cabinet 
drawers. They come in the pockets of 
the collector, conveyed in pill boxes and 
small glass jars. The rapture of the 
scientist is in his eyes as he pulls them 
out for inspection. To him the earth 
teems with life. There are myriads of 
lives under a leaf, tens of myriads beneath 
astone. Moss and bark he inquires into 
for eggs. The banks of streams, the 
shadows of gardens, he explores eagerly. 
With net and “killing bottle,” he con- 
siders himself fairly equipped, disdaining 
the gayly painted “trap” upstairs, a 
lantern smeared with oily pictures of 
flowers. 

In addition to the company on the 
cork, he has brought in a number of 
caterpillars. They go under the screens 
with their names on the doorplates. 
Here they are fed twice a day on what- 
ever they fancy, and given a drink of 
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water. If unidentified, they are exam- 
ined and described by the young lady 
yonder at a desk in the office. In one 
hand she holds a lens, and in the other 
the glass box cover, over which the cater- 
pillar moves restlessly. It proves to be a 
geometer, and after crawling disconso- 
lately around the lid, it strikes an oratori- 
cal attitude, with all forelegs in the air, 
and so remains. 

Describing a caterpillar is no trifling 
matter. Date and food are given, form 
and color are noticed, and as particular 
attention given to the various parts of the 
body as if the object measured feet in- 
stead of millimetres. The description, 
expressed in scientific terms, is read to 
the professor, who usually makes some 
correction in regard to color, — for these 
mites are often as varied and brilliant as 
the mosaics of St. Mark’s, —and then the 
corrected copy is laid away in a brown 


war and of the chase, — double and sin- 
gle barrelled pumps, bellows, large and 
small, with funnel attachments, “killing 
bottles ” loaded with cyanide of potassium, 
long-handled field nets, short-handled 
beating and water nets. Presses or 
“setting boards” stand near, filled with 
moths and butterflies, their rounded bod- 
ies in the slots, their soft wings spread 
and held in place with pieces of glass or 
strips of paper. The deft feminine fin- 
gers which arranged them are now busy 
mounting other specimens in the cabinet 
drawers. Witha pair of jeweller’s forceps, 
broadened and finely lined to hold the 
pin, she picks up her impaled gem and 
adjusts it in its place. The winged atom 
is transfixed on the finest silver wire 
twisted about a slender pin, where it 
makes as brave an appearance as possi- 
ble with every microscopic feather opened. 
The scientific touch is nowhere more 
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Showing Effect of Phosphate on Corn. 


cover inscribed with the number of the 
insect. This becomes the nucleus of a 
life history; for as the insect progresses 
through its metamorphosis, notes are 
added. Other caterpillars are “ put up”’ 
in jars of alcohol, where they look to the 
cursory glance like some sort of mixed 
pickles. Those to be preserved in the 
cabinet are emptied and inflated, by 
means of a bulb syringe, over an alcohol 
lamp. 

The office also contains the reference 
library and bulletins; and through an 
open door beyond appear implements of 


essential than in an insectary, in the 
separating of finest membranes and the 
manipulation of delicate little bodies, 
particularly in the examinations for de- 
scription. “Her insects do not die,” 
is the professor’s commendation of his 
principal assistant, and in grateful recog- 
nition of her care for his “creatures” he 
has named a new insect of his discovery 
in her honor. 

The greenhouse of the insectary is an 
infirmary, containing pansies with their 
pretty faces eaten out and disfigured, 
emaciated pinks, roses under treatment 
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for red spiders, apple-trees half dead 
with woolly lice, and a miniature cran- 
berry bog displaying the ravages of the 
fireworm. Some of these are doctored 
with Paris green, and some with kerosene 
emulsion, and for some the remedy is yet 
to be found. For science, as far removed 
from impatience as from idleness, will 
watch ten years to see if an insect pu- 
pates in the ground or among the leaves 
of a plant. “Burn the leaves,” is ob- 
viously the advice if the insect is there ; 
“ plough, and plant acrop upon which the 
insect cannot feed,” if it is in the ground. 

The question of hibernation has proved 
another problem. For a long time the 
cranberry moth of New Jersey evaded its 
pursuers by its di-morphism; the color 
of the yellow leaf in the summer, and 
in the winter as gray as the cold twig 
to which it clung. ‘Twice in a year in- 
stead of once does it pupate and emerge, 


examining curiously the winding galleries 
through which the leaf-miner has eaten 
its way, wondering at the suspension of 
the grapte hooked into buttons of silk 
of their own spinning. But it is not to 
admire or be curious or wonder that the 
entomologist is here, but to help the 
farmer, the horticulturist, and the gardener 
to fight their insect enemies. So the letters 
pouring in at every mail testify. This 
man complains of “ millers” on his grape- 
vine ; that one, of “‘ bugs” in the flour ; an 
anxious housewife is frantic over the car- 
pet beetles; and from a Cape Cod cran- 
berry grower comes a complaint of the 
tipworm. Each petitioner receives the 
aid which each requires. 

The use of the insectary is new. Be- 
sides this one, there are only two, one at 
Cornell University and one at London, 
the latter a mere show place. Yet an 
English entomologist estimates the pro- 
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SHOWING PULVIOMETER, AMMOMETER, AND ANEMOSCOPE. 


clothed by protective instinct according 
to the season. 

Respect for the minute intelligences 
directing these exquisitely endowed or- 
ganisms grows as we proceed, admiring 
the architecture of the leaf-roller’s nest, 


portion of insects to each plant as six to 
one. Harris, more conservative, places 
it as four to one. Prof. Riley, United 
States entomologist of Washington, places 
the number of species in the world at not 
far from ten millions. There are certainly 
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millions of insects to be found on a sin- 
gle plant, and each hungry larva eats 
many times its own weight in a day. 
Every now and then the cry arises, 
“That which the palmer worm hath left 
hath the locust eaten; that which the 
locust hath left hath the cankerworm 
eaten; and that which the 
cankerworm hath left hath 
the caterpillar eaten.” The 
locust and the grasshopper, 
the wheat midge and the 
Hessian fly, the chinch bug 
and the potato beetle,— 
there is almost no limit to 
the list, there are certainly 
no bounds to the numbers, 
there is no power in words 
to express their swift, silent, 
complete devastation. In 
the agriculture of the future, 
the insectary and its defences 
will play a prominent part. 
Upon entering the labo- 
ratory of the vegetable pa- 
thologist, one is impressed 
by the magnitude of the 
preparations and the incon- 
spicuousness of the objects 
of investigation. In the 
library are heavy books and 
complete herbaria; in the 
sterilizing room, large ovens 
and a variety of instruments ; 
in the culture room, what 
appear to be some pieces of 
mouldy bread under glass. 
The disproportion is only 
apparent. No one who has 
seen a field of potatoes yield 
to the “blight,” their green 
leaves and plump tubers turned to a mass 
of putrefaction in a day; no one who 
has seen the sensitive corn develop in 
its tissues the cancerous “ smut,” bloating 
and blackening its snowy kernels until it 
seems to look piteously over its burden 
of corruption imploring help ; no one who 
has watched the plum-tree and the cherry 
wrestling with the “black knot” until 
their fibres fill and swell like the veins of 
the Laocoén, can look upon the smallest 
spore of a fungus with indifference. For 
it has at last become a certainty that 
“blight” and “smut” and the “black 


knot” are due to the action of parasitic 
fungi, germinating and growing in con- 
formity to fixed laws; and the seeming 
mould on the bread under the glass 
covers in the culture room came from 
the spores of these parasites sown on 
nutrient substances for purposes of 
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experiment and investigation. In the 
case of the corn and of the potato, 
the germinating threads have mingled 
with the exhausted tissues of the host 
plant, and the black powder or the slimy 
mass is the result. The distortion and 
the swelling, as with the fruit trees in- 
fected by the black knot, are due to 
the attempt of the unhappy host to 
throw off the intruding organism. Small 
wonder is it, that in the fields and 
orchards thus dealt with men thought 
they saw a revelation of divine disfavor 
or devil’s malice. 
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Called by its proper name and no 
longer deemed a mysterious visitation, the 
fungus remains an uncanny object; the 
more that is known of it the more it 
appears to transgress the ethics of an 
honest planthood. Its manner of fasten- 
ing upon a “host,” of sending its fila- 
ments deep down among the life juices 





Hatch Barn. 


and slowly drawing out their strength, 
until the tissues are helpless to contend 
with death, excites feelings of loathing 
and dread. Its enormous powers of re- 
production and locomotion, millions of 
spores lifted and borne by the breeze 
over vast distances, its variety of forms 
so diverse that they baffle the careful 
student after long examination, the diffi- 
culty with which it is overcome and 
exterminated, all contribute to a power 
overshadowing and thwarting the inno- 
cent plant as demons of old story over- 
shadowed and thwarted the objects of 
their hate. As to the saprophytes, the 
corpse plants, they are veritable “ ghouls.” 

One is not surprised, therefore, to find 
the herbaria of fungi differing widely from 
the herbaria of the flowers. The airy 
structures of the Coprinus and of the 
Mucor have collapsed like the fabrics of 
magic when confronted by a wholesome 
influence. The gay coloring of the 
“saucer fungi” and of the “red rust” has 
dulled and vanished, like the charm of 
Mephisto when his power is gone. A 
pressed flower is pathetic in its appeal 
to an honest and lovely past, in outlines 
still vigorous and tints that endure. A 
pressed fungus is as disconnected and as 
repulsive as old rags or dead skin. 

It is easy to be unfair to the fungus. 
After all, in its preying upon other lives 


it obeys an impulse as legitimate as that 
which sends the lion or the tiger out 
hunting. It is hungry. It has no food 
and having no chlorophyll cannot make 
any. It is bound to play the brigand or 
die; and as nothing dies voluntarily in 
this world, not even a fungus, it springs 
upon a succulent vegetable or a stalwart 
tree, penetrates between the 
cells and fastens on their 
sides, or spreads over the 
surface and fastens there, 
with the same sang-froid and 
good appetite which attend 
the bacillus and the bacterium 
in their feast upon human 
tissues. Our sympathies are 
with the “hosts,” plant or 
man, but undoubtedly the 
fungi have a case if any one 
is unprejudiced enough to 
see it. 

The aid furnished by the herbaria and 
by jars of specimens preserved in alcohol 
is supplemented by Prof. Humphrey’s 
drawings of the various cultures in differ- 
ent stages of development. These are left 
for reference in drawers of the library and 
are of great value to the student. 

In the preparation of cultures, the ut- 
most care is required to procure a per- 
fectly sterilized “ medium” or food. The 
pertinacity of the fungus in clinging to life 
is equalled, if not exceeded, by his minute 
kinsmen, the bacteria, whose germs sur- 
vive successive boilings. Accordingly, 
the vessel which is to contain the medium, 
its mouth closed with absorbent cotton, is 
first placed in a sterilizing oven. Then 
both vessel and medium are submitted to 
intermittent sterilization, leaving intervals 
of perhaps twenty-four hours between the 
exposures to a heat of 320° Fahrenheit. 
To the voracious appetite of the fungus, a 
variety of foods is welcome, — an infusion 
of prunes, potato broth, beef tea, and 
either of these thickened by the addition 
of gelatine or of agaragar, the Japanese 
sea moss. A piece of bread is dipped in 
the decoction and placed on a glass bench 
surrounded by water, in the “culture 
chamber,” which consists of two glass 
covers put together. Upon this bread 
are sown the spores of the fungus to be 
studied. In a day tiny filaments appear, 
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white and fine as frost needles. They 
grow with the speed which mushrooms 
have made proverbial, cover the bread, 
and develop spore threads or spore cups, 
which in time give rise tonew forms. At 
present a culture of especial interest is a 
cucumber disease known among the gar- 
deners as “ timber rot,’’ variously attrib- 
uted to a gallfly, to the curculio and to 
“a diseased constitution,” but conclu- 
sively proved, by experiment, to be the 
product of fungous growth. 

The cucumber fungus gathers its white 
threads into sc/erotia, black resting bodies 
which fall off and after a time give rise to 
tiny spore cups, showing the long, sweep- 
ing curves of the cornucopia. Horns of 
plenty indeed they prove to be, for from 
one of those microscopic cups, one fourth 
of an inch in diameter, come millions of 
spores. A countless number of 
mouth up, and covered 
by the most fragile of 
membranes, fill the cup 
to the brim ; and every 
sac contains eight 
spores. When the sacs 
are dry, if the finger is 
drawn lightly across 
the top of the cup, 
out come the spores 
like a puff of powder, 
ready to fasten on the 
host plant and begin 
life over again. 

The black knot has 
both summer and 
winter spores, the former appearing in 
the culture room at present. These cont- 
dia, borne on branching threads, were 
sown on prune gelatine, and have swelled 
into elliptical forms, producing threads 
whose tops present the appearance of 
dark brown velvet. Upon these erect 
threads appear cone-shaped spores like 
those sown at first. The winter spores 
are formed in cavities beneath the check- 
ered surface of the knot. 

Next to the microscope, the favorite in- 
strument of the laboratory is the micro- 
tome, used for cutting sections at any angle 
and at almost any width, filmy sheets one 
eight-thousandth of an inch in thickness 
falling smoothly from its knife. In a rear 
room are to be found the machines for 
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Radishes Grown without 


spraying, force pumps in various sizes 
and patterns. 

The treatment for fungous diseases of 
plants, as for human diseases of parasitic 
origin, is largely preventive. Prof. Hum- 
phrey says to the farmer and the fruit 
grower, as the doctor to those of his pa- 
tients in danger of infection: Keep up 
the general health. Take care that there 
is an abundance of food. Remove every 
tangible trace of disease. Burn infected 
plants. Here are no hospitals and no 
quarantine, only Gehenna. Remove the 
wild plants from roadways and hedges, if 
subject to the same disease or bearing 
complementary spores where the fungus is 
pleomorphic. Disinfect. Preserve per- 
fect cleanliness. 

When extreme measures are to be 
taken, there are the fungicides, based, for 
the most part, on sulphate of copper, the 
spray to be fine and 
steady, forming upon 
the plant a copper coat 
of mail. 

Now arises a panic. 
Who will dare to eat 
the cabbages and grapes 
«which have been sprayed 


Radishes Grown with Electricity 


with copper. In a bulletin issued by 
the Secretary of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, arguments are 
set forth to prove that an individual 
must consume twenty-eight heads of 
cabbage at a sitting or several hundred 
bushels of grapes, in order to obtain a 
poisonous dose of arsenic, when Paris 
green or London purple have been used. 
On the other hand, the actual gain 
from spraying, to two hundred and fifty 
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grape growers, in 1891, was $37,000, of 
which $13,000 was saved in the State of 
New York. 

However, prevention is always best, and 
it may be that after we have ourselves 
learned to live in accordance with na- 
ture’s laws and have spread our mantle of 
safety over the animals that have become 
as trusting children in our households, 
we shall find it worth while to protect 
these other remoter, humbler relatives, 
that, in innocent imitation, have kept 
pace with us all the way in sun and storm, 
grateful to care, sensitive to neglect, gen- 
erous in returning what is bestowed upon 
them multiplied a thousand-fold. 

The insecticides and fungicides which 
Prof. Fernald and Prof. Humphrey devise 
in their laboratories, Prof. Maynard applies 
to the orchards and gardens under his 
supervision. With leaf blights and fruit 
rots and powdery mildews, with tent cat- 
erpillars and cankerworms, the codling 
moth and the curculio, he makes no truce, 
employing the heavy artillery of knap- 
sacks and horse engines as well as the 
light hydrosprayers and pumps. To the 
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entomologist and the vegetable patholo- 
gist, the tree defoliated by insects or so 
preyed upon by fungous growths that its 
shrivelled leaves soon fall, is an instance 
of depredation or disease ; to the horti- 
culturist, something which he has cared 
for and cherished is in danger of its life. 
He realizes, as no other can, that in rob- 
bing the tree of its leaves the enemy has 
robbed it of hand and mouth and digest- 


ive organs, that the wood will fail to ma- 
ture for lack of carbon, that the fruit will 
fail for lack of substances evolved from the 
carbon. 

The production of fruit is of necessity 
a weakening process, and the fruit bearers 
are the first to suffer, in their debilitated 
condition, from the winged or vegetative 
scourges. It is in the orchards and vine- 
yards, then, that the merits of the sprays 
should find most satisfactory demonstra- 
tion. This has been the case. There 
are twenty varieties of grapes which have 
never been successfully grown hitherto 
and which since the preservation of their 
leaves by copper sprays show an aston- 
ishing vigor. ‘This is true of the Rogers 
hybrids, of the Delaware, and the Iona. 
Peaches, apples, and pears bear out the 
testimony. Next to fruit bearers, such 
plants as are grown under glass are pecul- 
iarly sensitive to infection, as cultivation 
always brings new diseases in its train. 
Here, too, the results are eminently grat- 
ifying. 

The attacks of mice and woodchucks 
are not to be disregarded. Painting the 
trunks of the trees with Port- 
land cement and Paris green 
has saved them from being 
girdled by the sharp little 
teeth. 

Next in importance to 
the defences against insect 
and fungus and the attacks 
of small animals is the pro- 
tection against the weather. 
Upon such protection hangs 
the destiny of the peach crop 
in New England. Every 
sort of experiment is being 
tried to time the attack of 
the cold and to meet its un- 
kindly advances. The buds 
of the peach are examined 
once a week during the winter, five hun- 
dred buds being cut open at each examina- 
tion. The trees have been shielded with 
straw and with building paper, and recently 
they have been “boxed” in a structure of 
lattice work lined with paper. On severe 
nights a lantern has been placed inside 
the quasi “house” to modify its tempera- 
ture. In the case of large peach-trees it 
has been found practicable to cut the 
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roots on one side and bend the tree over 
to the ground, securing its safety through 
the winter at the expense of the few sev- 
ered roots. By an apparent paradox, 
peach-trees are always planted in an ex- 
posed place. This is in order that the 
sun may not act upon the buds and cause 
them to start too soon. 

Apples endure bravely the rigor of the 
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In testing methods of protection, the 
construction of greenhouses is noteworthy. 
Concrete walls are compared with those 
of hollow brick, and both with a framed 
hollow wall, covered with lining boards, 
building paper, and sheathing. Prefer- 
ence is given to the last. 

Of putting on the sash and of heating 
and glazing there are four or five methods 
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New England winter, proving their right 
of descent from the wild stock still to be 
found, here and there, on the neighboring 
hills, small and sturdy as mountain ponies. 
Pears, too, are left exposed, as are also 
the large vineyards, it being thought best 
to discard from cultivation such varieties 
as cannot endure the climate. 

The strawberries are covered with old 
straw and hay, but the raspberries and 
blackberries shirk for themselves. 

Tender flowering plants are protected 
or brought into the greenhouses. The 
hyacinths and tulips are covered, not 
because they require it, but to prevent 
the frost from going so deep as to delay 
their early appearance in the spring. 
And the pine boughs which are set up 
around the rhododendrons and laurels 
and andromedas are not a shield from 
cold, but from the too direct rays of the 
winter sun. 


For Study of Insects. 


employed. The experiments in heating 
have been carried on for several years, 
and a careful record kept of the results. 
Small pipes, in this test, are preferred to 
large, hot water to steam, and under- 
bench to over-bench piping. In glazing 
the trial of zinc strip is watched with in- 
terest,—the Z strip, as it is called, from 
the shape of the extreme ends. It lays 
over one glass and under the other, form- 
ing a close joint and a flat surface to meet 
the sash bar. 

For the preservation of fruit and vege- 
tables there are the storage cellars. In 
the great outer room, the celery will be 
housed in the fall. In the cold rooms 
opening from it, the vegetables will find 
place. They are filled now with berries 
picked for market. Great Sharpless and 
Bubach strawberries, the luscious Beder 
Wood and the tempting “Twenty-four.” 
Raspberries, too, are here in abundance, 
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tempting red Cuthbert and Marlboros, and 
the magnificent Nemaha “black caps.” 

The innermost cellar of all is reserved 
for testing the keeping qualities of frv‘ts. 
The heavy double doors swing open with 
an impressive tardiness. An odor, musty 
and sweet, floats outward; the odor of 
wine, unpressed, hoarded in the same 
delicate globes in which Nature herself 
distilled it. The grapes were removed 
last March, but their fragrant presence 
clings to the damp walls and the earthen 
floor and mingles with the perfume of 
big Ben Davis apples, white Pewaukee, 
and strangely marked Fallawaters, red 
russets and brown, and with green Mount 
Vernon and Columbia pears. They are 
all as firm and bright as when they 
were stored ten months ago, and bid 
fair to hold their own for another year. 

The warm midsummer air is wonder- 
fully dry and full of life after the tomb- 
like chill of the cellars, and the botanical 
gardens look brighter than when they 
vanished a few minutes ago. The simple 
prettiness of the phlox, the challenging 
richness of the peonies, the delicacy of 
the spirea, the intense scarlet of the 
Oriental poppies draw the attention, now 
here, now there, among the silver spruces 
and the fairy-like Japanese maples and 
the weeping poplars, elms, willows, mul- 
berries, and larches, which droop like 
tearful nymphs about the lawns. Every- 
where the “permanent and _indestruc- 
tible’’ white labels of iron on an iron 
standard proclaim the superintendence 
of the station. They name the plants 
and shrubs growing in orchard and 
field, and furnish the index of this living 
notebook of the cultivator, the textbook 
of the student. All the experimental 
work is done by the students, and thus 
a circulatory medium more definite and 
far reaching than the bulletin is obtained. 

As the servant of the public, the horti- 
cultural department of the station is 
continually occupied with a variety of 
tests, but its favorite work has been in 
the line of experimenting with the varie- 
ties of fruits and vegetables. 

Whenever a new name appears, it is 
sought out, studied carefully, its possi- 
bilities developed, and a report made 
to buyers. 


One hundred and twenty-five varieties 
of strawberries have been tabulated, the 
tables giving their vigor, amount of rust, 
firmness, shape, flavor, color, sweetness, 
texture, productiveness, time of blooming, 
and time of the ripening of the first 
berry. Similar tables have been pre- 
pared for raspberries, blackberries, apples, 
peaches, pears, and grapes. With flowers, 
the productiveness is measured by the 
number of blossoms. ‘Tags are affixed 
to the blossoms just before they mature, 
and the number recorded. Only the 
flowers thus marked are cut. 

Vegetables, however comely and whole- 
some, do not attract the general interest 
vouchsafed to flowers and fruit. Who 
ever heard of a cabbage collector, or a 
fancier of bunch-onions? But the mania 
of the vineyard and of the orchard may 
become as potent as the fever which 
possesses the bibliophile or the numis- 
matist, and more so. The rarity of Al- 
dines, and the quaintness of Elzevirs, go 
unrecognized by the masses. A coin of 
Ephesus, or of Alexandria, is to them 
but the object of a moment’s curiosity, 
but the bloom upon the grape, the fine 
flavor of the peach, the spicy fragrance 
of the carnation, the texture of the rose, — 
these satisfy the highest appreciation and 
tempt the most unstimulated. Seldom, 
indeed, do those who pass the station 
fail to pause and look up at the sunny 
vineyards on the hill and across the 
flourishing orchards and fair gardens be- 
low it. 

With agriculture it is quite another 
affair. Some knowledge of the science 
is requisite to an appreciation of the 
results. Under the marble curves of a 
Venus or an Apollo, the anatomist sees 
the articulation of bones and the play 
of muscles; under radiant meadow and 
wind-tossed field, the agriculturist sees 
drainage, cultivation, the rotation of crops. 
He is beginning to be aware of the very 
kind of fertilizer used, especially since 
the institution of soil tests in February, 
1889, when Prof. W. O. Atwater, Director 
of the Office of Experiment Stations of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, summoned the directors of the 
experiment stations, and others interested 
in field and plot experiment, to adopt 
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some uniform method for examining the 
soils of various localities and ascertaining 
their several needs. Chemical analysis 
had disappointed expectation. It was 
possible to analyze the crop and the 
land, and to compare the results, but 
that subtle something which defies the 
reagents of the laboratory, screening by 
a baffling frankness the most cunning 
concealment, the secret of “the in- 
accessible workshop” went undis- 
covered. Turning his back upon 
tubes and flasks, the agriculturist put 
the question directly to the soil: 
What do you need in order to pro- 
duce such and such crops in the 
greatest abundance and at the least 
expense? 

In accordance with the methods 
determined upon at Washington, the 
experimenters prepared fields of the 
prescribed dimensions, marked off by 
stakes into long parallel plots, choosing 
this form to overcome the variations 
of contour and fertility. In preparing 
the first plot no fertilizer was used ; 
in the second, nitrogen, represented 
by nitrate of soda; in the third, phos- 
phoric acid, represented by dissolved 
boneblack ; in the fourth, no fertilizer 
again; the fifth plot contained muriate 
of potash; the sixth, nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid; the seventh, nitrogen and 
potash ; and so on, until every combina- 
tion of these three great elements of 
plant food had been employed. Between 
the plots one row of the crop was planted 
in order to prevent the encroachment of 
the plants upon other food than that set 
before them. 

In procuring the evidence, crops were 
weighed at harvest time, Prof. Brooks 
substituting a comparison of the increase 
and decrease for the gross weight and 
finding in this revised form just the hair’s- 
breadth of difference, which means so 
much in the establishment of a scientific 
fact. Every fertilized plot was compared 
with the average of the two nearest nothings 
and with the other fertilizers and combina- 
tions. In this manner an unequivocal re- 
sponse was obtained to the question. 

Variations of this experiment are to be 
found throughout the wide territory made 
use of by the station. Ina quarter acre 


“1 


devoted to corn, one half the field is pre- 
pared with manure, the other with half 
as much manure mixed with potash. 
3isecting the field in the other direc- 
tion, white mustard is sown among the 
stalks, Prof. Brooks contending that 
the mustard conserves the soluble ni- 
trates in the soil and prevents their 
being washed out during heavy rains. 





Chemical Laboratory. 


The independent action of various plant 
foods is exemplified by a field of clover. 
It was sown by machinery. There was 
no cause for variations save in the differ- 
ence of fertilizers; but where nitrate of 
potash was applied the light green of the 
clover is all that can be seen, while the 
nitrate of soda has rendered the deep 
green of the grass equally conspicuous. 
Differing in color from both of these sec- 
tions, moreover, is that part of the field 
lying between the stakes, and unfertil- 
ized. The entire surface shows the reg- 
ular markings of a Highland plaid. 
Quality as well as quantity is investigated, 
sulphates proving more efficacious than 
muriates in giving to potatoes dryness 
and starch. The manner of planting is 
also considered, sowing broadcast yield- 
ing to the drills. 

Next in interest to the soil tests comes 
the trial of new and imported crops ;— 
Japanese radishes, bulky and white, grow- 
ing to the length of two feet and weigh- 
ing as high as eight pounds; Japanese 
millets, panicum miliaceum, and panicum 
crus galii plumed like Pampas grass and 
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maturing a small shining brown seed 
which the birds plunder and the hens find 
delicious; and the ifaiicum growing a 
thick heavy top which droops effectively 
beside the corn in the field where they 
are compared as foods; Japanese beans, 
with broad low leaves flapping in the 
wind and curious pods which seem to 
have slid from a Satsuma jar or a Banko 
teapot. There are two classes of these 
beans — the Japanese Soja or Soya bean, 
“the delicious soy,” of which there are 
seven varieties under cultivation, and a 
smaller thin-skinned bean which, boiled, 
sifted, sweetened and colored, forms a 
favorite Japanese confection. Japanese 
hemp and French grown in neighboring 
rows are also cultivated for comparison, 
and several varieties of Belgian flax. 

Every inch of the one hundred and 
twenty acres is plied with questions. 
This fertilizer or that, this machine or 
another, — which will you have? Hay 
caps made of cotton, hay caps oiled, and 
those made of wood pulp undergo the 
ordeal of water. Seeds are gathered for 
distribution. Hay is baled by means of 
a “ perpetual baler” of magnificent pro- 
portions. Silage is prepared with two 
great cutting machines, one like a lawn 
mower, the other having three large 
knives in its revolving wheel. The silos 
are but empty black pits at present, their 
shining sides sprinkled with fragments of 
last year’s hoard. They are built with 
double boards, thickly smeared with hot 
tar. After the finely chopped fodder is 
in, layers of straw are placed on top, cov- 
vered with thick building paper. Planks, 
a trifle short to permit settling, are laid 
upon the papers, and upon the planks a 
foot of sand, as weight. 

Ensilage is carried on at both the 
barns, “the old barn,’ contemporaneous 
with the origin of the college, and “ the 
new barn,” rich in modern improvements 
and containing offices, fertilizer room, 
grain room and seed room, together with 
the wings for the experimental feeding of 
stock, and cellars where roots are stored 
and sheep and swine are housed. Here 
were prepared the specimens of grain sent 
to the Columbian Exposition, along with 
specimens of soils from different parts of 
the State. 


In the old barn are the great haymows, 
the silage and baling machines and, 
below stairs, the fine handsome cattle, 
fastened in their stalls by every conceiv- 
able method. A mild-eyed creature, as 
helpless in the old-fashioned rigid stan- 
chions as Jeremiah in the stocks, rolls an 
appealing glance at us. Beside her, a 
sleek Holstein swings a movable yoke at 
right angles with the stall. There are 
yokes crooked and straight, chain and 
single and swinging stanchions, and all 
sorts of patent ties. Records of daily 
milk yield, giving the date and weight of 
each milking, are affixed to the wall of 
this bovine dormitory. One bears the 
aristocratic names of the pure-breds, the 
Twilights and Buttercups, the Emilias 
and Cornelias of proud Shorthorn and 
Guernsey, Ayrshire, Holstein, and Jersey 
stock. ‘The other is inscribed with the 
Bets and Jos and Nancys of plebeian de- 
scent. Each cow has her stall and her 
name above it, and each in her own 
dignified and modest way is assisting the 
station in its experiments. The fawn-like 
calves, curled up in their bunks, will have 
their part, too, to play, and that a vital 
one. Their little dead stomachs, full or 
fasting, will bear witness to the strength 
of the rennet obtained under such con- 
ditions. 

The Southdowns are at the other end 
of the pasture. “Coss! Coss! Coss!” 
There is a stir among them. “C’nan! 
C’nan! C’nan!” One adventurous spirit 
answers with a bleat and sets off on a 
trot; the rest follow. They disappear in 
the hollow and reappear over the brow of 
the hill, their pretty brown faces peering 
questioningly up at us. “C’nan! C’nan! 
C’nan!” They patter forward, all bleating 
now, inviting the offering which does not 
come. It is a pity to disappoint them. 
We drive down to the cribs for corn. 
Will they come a second time? Itisa 
trial of animal trustfulness not down in 
the bulletins. After some delay and 


much discussion, they start again, down 
the hill, two belligerent rams conflicting 
and pausing to settle the matter on the 
spot. The whole company are finally 
grouped before us, round, symmetrical 
bodies, trim, brown legs, bright, clean 
faces, an attractive picture. We toss the 
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corn into the air. They receive it, as it 
falls, and nose it about not altogether 
approvingly. The call was for salt,— 
what a misappropriation of the shep- 
herd’s signal ! 

The habitat of the meteorological de- 
partment of the station stands revealed to 
the most unobservant. The gilt arrow 
and the revolving cups are as unmistaka- 
ble as the sign of the Boar’s Head or the 
Bunch of 
Grapes. 
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at hand to perform this office, and 
writes their readings ina book. There 
is a table for computing the dew-point 
from the difference between these read- 
ings. Lieut. Greely’s rule is as fol- 
lows :— 

“The difference between the readings 
of the thermometers multiplied by 2.5 
and subtracted from the reading of the 
dry thermometer gives the approximate 
degree to which the temperature of the 
air will fall the coming night unless there 
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is a change of wind 
to a moist quarter or 
increase of cloudiness 
intervenes. If the mer- 
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They shine and turn in the 
midst of cylinders, drums, 
and the whatnot of meteoro- 
logical equipment, on the top of a tower 
at the corner of a great dormitory. The 
room is small, and the roof above it isa 
mere platform. 

The astronomer and the meteorologist 
divide the heavens between them. The 
cross of the equator and the ecliptic, the 
restless golden fleets which never come 
to port, distances so vast and relations 
so complex that the brain is giddy before 
them, the enticing harmonies of light, 
color, and form render the chart of the 
astronomer an illuminated page. 

“Morning red,’””—as ominous as a 
hectic flush,—the manifestations of rain, 
fog, and dew, the varying pulse of the wind 
and temperatures systematically taken, — 
from data such as these the observatory 
derives the precautionary measures which 
it urges. 

The recording room contains the solu- 
tion of these puzzles. The first instrument 
encountered is simple enough. It hangs 
in a sheltered place outside the north win- 
dow, and consists of two thermometers. 
One with a dry bulb is for taking the 
temperature of the air; the other with 
a bulb kept wet by a covering of muslin 
attached to a wick dipping in a cup 
of water denotes the evaporation. The 
meteorologist fans them vigorously, since 
the wind, the natural ventilator, is not 
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\: 
cury falls ! 
below 32° 
there will 
be frost ; above 36° there is little danger.” 

This psychrometer, as it is called, is the 
only one of the instruments not self- 
registering. The others are ticking 
solemnly away in their places, mute, 
patient scribes, with pen forever at the 
paper which forever slides away without 
an error. 

There are three wind instruments. 
This same anemometer of the revolving 
cups, the anemoscope, whose connection 
with Eurus and Notus and their wild 
company is by the gilt arrow or vane, 
and a nameless instrument for measuring 
the force of the wind. The four upper 
cups of the anemometer are set on the 
ends of a horizontal cross supported by 
a vertical shaft running up several feet 
above the roof. They turn with a speed 
one third the velocity of the wind. To 
the lower end of the shaft revolving with 
the cups is attached an endless screw 
connected with wheels which move a 
cam. One turn of the cam is equivalent 
to twenty miles of wind. It also brings 
the recording pen from the bottom to 
the top of the chart; thus the number 
of times the pen crosses this space 
multiplied by twenty gives the number 
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of miles the wind travels in a certain 
time. 

The chart of the anemoscope is fixed 
on a cylinder which revolves before a pen 
controlled by clockwork. The paper 
inscribed with the cardinal points and the 
hours move with the wind. 

To obtain the force of the wind, the 
wind is permitted to beat on a metal 
drum suspended by chains from a frame. 
The pressure upon the drum conveyed 
downward through a guide-rod pulls a 
spring to which the pen is attached upon 
the chart, drawn aside by clockwork at 
the rate of one half an inch in an hour. 
The force is written expressed in pounds 
weight per square foot. 

Since “the main distinguishing feature 
of a storm is the movement of the air, 
the pressure of the wind,” such instru- 
ments as the above are indispensable to 
the symptomology of the weather. 

For priority of age and weight of gen- 
eral influence, perhaps the barometer 
should have been first named. In the 
recording room it occupies a conspicuous 
position beside the great round disc of the 
air thermometer. The sun thermometer 
is appropriately placed over against the 
pluviometer, its long pen-arm more active 
to-day in registering the hours of sunshine 
than is now the empty bucket of the 
latter—the “rain measurer.” 

The electrograph stands on a table by 
itself, receiving the admiration it de- 
serves for its exquisite adjustment to a 
most delicate task. The electric poten- 
tial of the air is obtained by means of a 
water-dripping apparatus, a tank of gal- 
vanized iron on the roof, with a project- 
ing pipe letting fall the water in drops. 
Traversing this column of water back to 
the tank, the electricity of the air gives 
the tank its own potential. An insulated 
wire carries this potential to the elec- 
trometer, whose quivering, oar-shaped 
needle is reflected by a mirror, and this 
reflection photographed upon the sensi- 
tized paper of the electrograph. 

Thus are recorded the varying condi- 


tions of the atmosphere. Three times a 
day, at seven in the morning, at two in 
the afternoon and at nine in the evening, 
observations are taken. The data re- 
corded on the weekly charts are reduced 
to means, and from the daily means a 
monthly summary is prepared. At the 
end of the year an annual summary is 
deduced from the monthly summaries. 
The highest and lowest readings are re- 
corded as maxima and minima. By the 
accumulation of readings and by their 
reduction, the ranges of temperature and 
the deviations of rainfall are determined. 
For it is not the temperature or the at- 
mospheric pressure of the wind velocity 
for an hour or a day which renders a 
place habitable or uninhabitable for crops 
or man, but its average climatic condi- 
tions. 

The observer must be a historian 
before he can be a prophet, and he 
must have an accurate acquaintance with 
the reports of other stations in addition 
to those of his own. He must have with 
them the close connection of the telegraph 
wire, in order to be beforehand with the 
changes. The arrangements for such 
telegraphic communication have already 
been made at Amherst, and now the 
signal flags with their warning marks and 
colors are added to the cylinder, the drum 
and the tank, the arrows and the cups. 

In the early days of the Agricultural 
College, Prof. Stockbridge, afterwards 
president of the college, prepared some 
interesting experiments with what he 
called a lysimeter, investigating the phe- 
nomena of dew and the percolation of 
the soil. For these experiments, care- 
fully and scientifically carried out, the 
resources were obtained by the sale of 
a fertilizer of his own manufacture. 

In its first phase, the experiment sta- 
tion was an instance of spontaneous 
generation. In its latest phase, in the 
evolution of commodious buildings and 
complete equipment, the encouraging 
attitude of the world toward agricultural 
investigation is clearly demonstrated. 























JOHN BALLANTYNE, AMERICAN. 


By Helen Campbell. 


AI. 


ALLANTYNE slept heavily, and 
B found to his surprise, on descend- 

ing next morning, that his hostess 
had gone in an early train to Plymouth, 
called there by the sudden illness of a 
sister. He had barely time to catch his 
own train, but Simons had ordered a 
cab, and gave him a note from his 
cousin, in which she begged him to keep 
her aware of his movements, and come 
to her on his return to Boston. 

For the first hour, Ballantyne studied 
the country, then gave himself to the 
work of drawing some fellow-passenger 
into conversation, a proceeding received 
with that mixture of suspicion and re- 
serve which is the characteristic of the 
travelling American at home. In Eng- 
land, he reflected, with puzzled ponder- 
ing over differences, strangers fell into 
easy and ready talk, while here, on his own 
ground, he was eyed with profound ques- 
tion as to his motives in speaking at all. 

In course of time, an elderly man ina 
white cravat asked him as to the state of 
religion in his district, deciding that only 
interest in men’s souls could warrant his 
attempts; and while a youth in the 
rear chuckled at Ballantyne’s surprise, a 
neighbor changed places and made a 
prolonged examination of all three. The 
result was favorable.to Ballantyne, with 
whom he soon fell into confidential talk 
as to the mortgage on his son-in-law’s 
farm, and the general condition of real 
estate on the Cape; nor did it end till 
the dock was reached and he had seen 
this most unusually interested listener go 
on board the Nantucket boat. 

September twilight was settling down 
as Ballantyne stepped ashore, to be at 
once captured by the only representative 
of the only hotel open. With the first 
keen winds the summer boarder had van- 
ished, and the island was its natural self 
till June came again. He wandered 


about the old town in the moonlight, 
puzzled like all strangers as to why the 
houses turned their backs upon the sea, 
and trying to remember which had been 
his grandfather’s. But the great kitchen 
and black Amy frying doughnuts were 
his only vivid impressions of this, for he 
had been on the island but once in his 
childhood, and that just before they 
sailed on that last and most disastrous 
voyage. 

With morning and clear sunshine he 
made his way to the gravedigger’s, the 
house having been pointed out to him at 
the hotel, whose proprietor watched him 
till out of sight with much wonder as to 
his errand. He found a silent and in- 
scrutable-looking old man, who eyed him 
suspiciously as if he were a_ probable 
pirate seeking aid to bury stolen treasure, 
but who thawed into marble and sudden 
facility of speech as he heard his name. 

“T want to know! You don’t say! 
Pretty Laury Prince come home ag’in to 
be buried. Well, well. You must come 
in an’ talk it over with Azuby ; that’s my 
wife. She set great store by Laury. You 
won’t come in? Well, I’ll go on, then.” 

Azuba’s rheumatism and the decay of 
the town filled the way till the graveyard 
was reached and he had measured off the 
space, and made a few strokes at a stone 
too large for his spade to manage. 

«This here bowlder,” he said, as he 
leaned back against the rough granite ; 
“do you know now, this bowlder took 
every hoss in town to get it up? Might 
’a’ been one o’ the Pryamids for the fuss 
it was; an’ now it’s here, ’tain’t nothin’ 
but a bowlder, with ‘John Ballantyne’ 
cut big, an’ ‘Philip Ballantyne, his son,’ 
cut little. There’s room for more of ye. 
Take that bowlder now as it stands, an’ 
three generations of Ballantynes might 
be on it besides the two that is, but ain’t 
under it. I hain’t never heerd exactly 
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whether you got the corpse or not. If 
you did, you’d ought have brought him 
along, too, as well’s your ma. Folks 
seemed to think ’twasn’t jest the thing 
for him to be in one place an’ the 
stun in another; but there! I suppose 
maybe over there, ’tain’t looked at the 


same way. Now, me, I couldn’t rest 
easy off Nantuck. You don’t feel that 
way?” 


“T have not lived here all my life, you 
know,” Ballantyne answered. 

“ Well, there ain’t a place to beat it,”’ 
the old man went on, with a final blow 
that sent the troublesome stone rolling 
down the hill. “I know, for I’ve sailed 
all seas, and seen all colors of skin. Be 
you goin’ to have anythin’ said when it 
comes time to fill up? There’s a woman 
minister that some of ’em fancies, but for 
the most part I’d ruther hev Quakers an’ 
no fuss onless the Sperrit moves ’em, an’ 
mostly it ain’t very apt to. You can’t 
be no ways certain what way the Sperrit 
will take.” 

The old man rambled on as he dug, 
till his head was lost to view, emerging at 
intervals to make some statement demand- 
ing special attention, and at last pointed 
back to his own house. 

“ You’re kind o’ beat out,’ he said. 
“Why don’t you go down there a spell 
an’ rest? Tell Azuby who you be, an’ you 
can talk things over. Never seems fair 
for her not to know things soon as me.” 

Ballantyne shook his head. 

“You needn’t be afraid there ain’t 
time before the coffin can git here. 
Hiram’s a master hand to poke, an’ his 
father’s another. Hiram ’ll hev to drag 
him outo’ the Cap’n’s room anyhow. 
They're a shifless lot in there, if I do say 
it, loafin’ all day an’ tellin’ stories an’ 
more lies wove in each time they tell ’em. 
Why, Cap’n Hiram says to me only yis- 
terday, ‘ Cummings,’ he says—” 

The rest was lost as Cummings gave 
himself once more to his work, though a 
sound of muffled narrative still rose from 
below, and Ballantyne watched the slow 
progress of the horses through the sandy 
way and up the slight ascent to the grave- 
yard. He shared his mother’s deep dis- 
like of funeral ceremonies, but in spite of 
. this, felt reproached as Captain Hiram 


presently drew near and looked at him 
from under his bushy eyebrows. 

“They’ve told me who you be,” he 
said. “I knowed your father and your 
grandfather before him, an’ you favor 
them both, but I didn’t ever expect I’d 
live to help lay your mother away, an’ 
not one of her own townsfolk to do her 
honor. ’Tain’t the right kind of a way, 
seems to me.” 

“She wished it so,” Ballantyne said 
gently ; and Captain Hiram, after another 
look, nodded understandingly. 

“‘ What a woman wants she wants,” he 
said, ‘an’ dead or alive don’t make much 
odds. You can’t go ag’in the dead, what- 
ever you do to the livin’. It always 
seemed to me it had ought to be the 
other way, for the livin’ mind an’ the 
dead don’t, though ’tain’t always so, for | 
could tell you a story —” 

“Father! for the land’s sake !”’ inter- 
rupted young Hiram. “This ain’t a 
wake for you to yarn it twenty-four hours 
on a stretch. It’s a funeral. Won’t you 
be quiet till we get the remains in?” 

Captain Hiram looked defiantly at his 
son, his grizzled brows working fiercely, 
but fell into silence ; and again Ballantyne 
wished, as he had often done, that death 
might be simply a vanishing, a melting 
away, with no miserable detail of outward 
observance, or alien hands to mar the 
thought of the larger life attained. He 
had turned away to pace up and down 
among the graves, and now, as the last 
shovelful was thrown out, lent a hand as 
the three men lowered the coffin to its 
bed and strewed the sprigs of cedar he 
had gathered from one of the wind-tossed 
trees. It was over at last. Weary body 
and troubled spirit were alike at rest, and 
he was free for such life as might come. 
Must it still hold only renunciation, or 
would it shape itself according to his will ? 

Captain Hiram had bared his grizzled 
head, and muttered some words ending 
clearly, “in the hope of a sure and cer- 
tain resurrection.” 

“You don’t mind,” he said apologeti- 
cally. “I’ve had to say ’em over many 


a poor fellow with weights at his heels 
and head. She won’t lie the harder for 
‘em. You was a good son, I know by the 
look of ye, an’ it comes to each of us 
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turn about to bury, an’ then be buried. 
NowI want you to come home with me 
an’ take a bite. My wife knew her an’ 
your father best of all, an’ she’ll want a 
talk. You don’t mind, do ye?” 

Ballantyne had drawn a deep breath, 
in which a burden seemed to roll away. 
For the moment he felt guilty, as if un- 
faithful to a lifelong trust. 

“At least now she understands, and 
can pardon,” he thought,and turned to 
the old Captain, who waited expectant 
and uncertain. 

“No indeed, I shall be very glad to 
go,” he said, and went his way with him. 

This was Ballantyne’s real introduction 
to Nantucket. Captain Hiram led him 
from house to house, introduced him to 
the sacred precincts of the “ Captain’s 
room,” and he found at all points, not 
only welcome, but the full flavor of a life 
unique even yet, and with every sharp 
characteristic still untouched by the 
modern march. The old houses, her- 
metically sealed to the casual visitor, 
opened their widest to this son of names 
still honored. Not Guernsey or Sark 
itself had sharper individuality; and 
Ballantyne settled into contented accept- 
ance of all that came, delighting and 
amazing them by his familiarity with local 
traditions and history and his love of all 
that the old island represented. 

So a fortnight passed, and then he 
chanced one afternoon upon a son of the 
island back for.a passing look at the old 
homestead, and off again in a day or two 
on his duty as factory inspector. 

“If you want to see what New Eng- 
land has really come to,’’ he said, after a 
shrewd look from his gray eyes had been 
followed by a few leading questions and 
an evident summing up of conclusions, 
“you'd better come with me. You'll 
find New Ireland uppermost, and a con- 
siderable touch of New France in the 
shape of FrenchCanadians. Able-bodied 
New England has dumped itself into the 
West, and if the labor men tell the 
truth, some of them wouldn’t mind trying 
home soil again.” 

“T have heard that more than once,” 
Ballantyne replied. 

“Then you heard the truth. They’d 
be back here too, I believe, if interest 


on mortgages didn’t swallow up profits 
so, they’ve nothing left to come home 
with. Hear the bonanza farm men talk 
and you’d think there wasn’t a poor 
man possible, West or East. You'll see 
plenty of them as you go. If you want 
the inside of things, you must look up the 
Labor Bureau men. ‘They’ve got heads 
most of them, and are not afraid to use 
them. Size up Massachusetts and you’ve 
got the run of New England, though 
we’re a little ahead on factory legisla- 
tion. But it takes a sharper lookout 
than you might think to get ahead of the 
dodges. What do you say?” 

“That is just such a chance as I want,” 
Ballantyne replied heartily. 

“You'll have to rough it considerable. 
I suppose you're ready for that? ‘They’ll 
take you for another of those prying 
Englishmen you run into, poking round 
everywhere to see what we Yankees are 
at, and how we’re at it.” 

Ballantyne could have wished for a 
trifle more silent travelling companion, 
but there was no other objection. Buck- 
ley’s comments were a mingling of shrewd- 
ness and worldly wisdom, with great 
good-heartedness. He had moments 
of strong indignation for any glaring in- 
justice on either side, and, in the weeks 
of travel that followed, and the daily talks 
with operatives of every grade as well as 
with manufacturers themselves, Ballantyne 
gained much curious knowledge of factory 
and farm life and the irreconcilable con- 
flict between them. 

To the owners it was always certain that 
he represented English capital seeking 
investment, a supposed desire, met some- 
times jealously, but as often cordially. 
The perennial astonishment, as he avowed 
his nationality, had ceased to torment him 
as in the beginning, and he began to feel 
that he understood Massachusetts, a trifle 
daunted as he reflected on the number of 
stars in the United States flag, and the 
necessities involved if each one were 
dealt with in like fashion. 

At intervals he had written to Mrs. 
LeBaron, who had begged him to come to 
her for Thanksgiving, compromising at last 
on Plymouth and the old house which 
still kept its colonial state, though occu- 
pied only by the two maiden sisters, who 
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represented all that was left of the family 
once overflowing every room in the home- 
stead. 

To be quite sure that as much of the 
ancient character of the day was given as 
might be, Mrs. LeBaron went down with 
Simon a day or two beforehand, and her 
young people followed her at the ap- 
pointed time. Here Ballantyne renewed 
acquaintance ; ate his first pumpkin pie, 
dubiously at first but with final accept- 
ance, and studied the house, from oak- 
beamed parlor to attic rafter. 

Ashton had met him with unexpected 
cordiality, and as, after dinner, they took 
the prescribed walk to Plymouth Rock, 
told him that the paper had decided to 
send him to St. Louis and one or two 
other Western points for a look at the 
labor difficulties, and that this might be 
an opportunity, if he inclined, for another 
phase of his investigation. 

“Kansas mortgages are part of it also,” 
he said, “and you will find St. Louis a 
desirable addition to your labelled speci- 
mens, a much more distinctive one than 
Omaha.” 

“My fancy of both is Indian trading 
posts,” Ballantyne answered with a laugh, 
“but I happen to know better. I have 
had a philosophical quarterly from St. 
Louis, and I know the earliest and best 
work in manual training, so far as we are 
concerned, was begun there.” 

“That is the German element,” Ashton 
replied promptly. “Yankees have had 
very little time thus far for metaphysics, 
since the days of the theological rows 
here in New England; but German 
thought there is strong and seems to have 
drawn in and incorporated all the studi- 
ous element. You will find it rich pas- 
turage. I may have to take a run down 
to New Orleans. Shall you like that 
also?” 

“In every way,” Ballantyne answered 
heartily, putting out his hand to Ashton, 
who grasped it with a sudden flush of 
pleasure. 

“We newspaper men,” he said, “skitter 
over the surface of things like water flies, 
but we come to know how to go deeper 
at times. The deep water I shall leave 
to you, and I am not quite disinterested, 
for your eyes, I fancy, will see some things 


to which mine are custom-sealed. You 
will be invaluable, for we live always to 
find a new point of view.” 

“When it is all over, remember that 
Boston has not yet been put in yourscales,”’ 
said Mrs. LeBaron when she had listened, 
well pleased, to the new plan. “ Really 
you should have taken it first, though, 
after all, Nantucket was an excellent be- 
ginning. Now tell me the end of it all. 
When you have weighed and measured 
and sifted, where is the cake to be baked 
and eaten? In Boston I hope, and some- 
where near me.” 

They had lingered over the fire in the 
great Franklin stove, with its monumental 
urn and polished brasses, the young men 
having gone up in the evening train with 
Margaret, who also could not take full 
holiday ; and the ancient sisters, accus- 
tomed to the earliest of hours, had 
yielded easily to their cousin’s sugges- 
tion, and with many cautions as to fire, 
trotted away to bed. Ballantyne had 
stretched himself in a deep lounging- 
chair, his hands clasped above his head, 
and the firelight playing on his serious 
face and deep eyes. 

“Who knows?”’ he said, half abstract- 
edly, turning slightly more toward her, 
and noting again the underlying sadness 
of eyes, and the lines of pain about the 
mouth. Hers had been an ideal mar- 
riage, his mother had said. There had 
been no children, and the closest of 
unions had been closer every year. Yet 
bravest patience marked her life, he knew, 
and spoke loudest in all she left unsaid, 
and he looked at her with fresh admira- 
tion, and the sympathy that could not 
yet be spoken. 

“Tf I am not too curious,” she said, 
after a little silence, in which she had 
watched his falling back into thought, 
“ tell me what is to determine it.” 

“There is always the one answer to a 
crucial question, I suppose,” he answered 
slowly, after a moment in which he had 
hesitated, —“‘a woman’s word.” 

“Then it will take you home again,” 
she said regretfully. “Why could you 
not have waited to try what charm might 
lie in our American girls?” 

Again he hesitated, but the instinct 
toward confidence was strong. At least 
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she knew what love meant, and had 
proved it. She might even help. 

“If you will not mind a long story,” 

he said, and now he sat upright and 
faced her, “I think I would like to tell 
you the whole.” 
" «You are very good. Nothing could 
make me happier than such willingness,” 
she said quietly, and he told her; at 
first with stumbling and difficulty, so long 
had silence been the law for all personal 
experience ; at last with deepest relief, 
as her intent listening drew him on. 

“Tt is strange that I have not thought 
of it before, but you must know her,” he 
said. ‘ You Cape and Nantucket people 
seem bound so closely together. Her 
father was Gardiner Lacy.” 

“Ts it possible!” said Mrs. LeBaron 
in deep surprise. ‘1 know her, yes, but 
only of late years, for her father was 
almost a hermit. I knew, too, of her 
turning her back upon all interests here, 
to the consternation of her aunt. By the 
way, you crossed with her; the Barstow 
party, you know. That is the Aunt 
‘Theodosia with whom she lived after her 
father’s death.” 

“Then that is the look for which I 
could notaccount on the oldest daughter’s 
face,” Ballantyne said, surprised, and 
fell into silence from which he presently 
roused. 

“T am beginning to understand better 
how her mind may have worked,” he 
said; “but I shall not know certainly, 
till more is done.” 

‘Shall you tell her so?” 

“Not yet. I am pledged to say noth- 
ing more till the year ends. I shall not 
even write her, though to promise this 
would have been impossible if I had not 
known that my old friend, and her new 
one, Miss Ryde, would keep me aware 
of her life, for they are much _ together. 
How will it be? You who know life so 
well, tell me what you think. Will she 
be obstinate ?”’ 

“It is obstinate blood,” Mrs. LeBaron 
said, “and she has a theory which, in 
Nantucket hands, carries strange com- 
pulsion. But if she loves you, and you 
tell me she admits it, time may do what 
you cannot. Let her quite alone, poor 
boy.” 


The words came involuntarily as she 
met his wistful look. 

“There is but one message for you 
and for me,” she said after a moment, 
“and that is the word that holds the 
sternest command human hearts can 
hear or seek in patience to obey,— 
wait.” 

She had risen as she spoke, and her 
eyes as they rested on the young man’s 
troubled face were full of sudden long- 
ing. He put out his hand, and for a 
moment she held it close; then bent 
and gently kissed his forehead. 

«There was no son for me,” she said, 
“but your father’s child could hardly fail 
to seem like one. Good night. I am 
glad you have told me. We will wait 
together, I for the end, and you for the 
beginning.” 

XV. 


Marcu winds were blowing when John 
Ballantyne again saw Boston. The 
Western journey had prolonged itself and 
might have gone on indefinitely, for the 
letters which Ashton had sent back were 
of so marked a character and excited 
such general interest and attention, that 
the editor-in-chief soon saw reason to 
count it as one of the most successful 
ventures since the early days of the paper 
and its popularity. 

Ashton alone, though his ability ranked 
high, might not have brought such result, 
but he had rightly divined that with 
Ballantyne’s eyes added, the result was 
likely to be an unexpected cowp. Again 
and again, as he revised his own version 
in the light of facts or theories his com- 
panion brought to bear, he said, — 

“See here, Ballantyne; this is your 
work, not mine. Write your own letter. 
I regard this as a piece of cheating. If 
you won’t let me own up now, I shall 
when I am back again. You are a born 
correspondent. Why don’t you take to 
ite” 

“Because I am, at present, moonlight 
to your sunlight,” Ballantyne said, with a 
laugh, “does not prove I shall not by 
and by go into permanent eclipse. Just 
now as I see things, I happen to fit the 
scheme of your paper, but if I veered a 
little, where should I be? No; I am 
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afraid that journalism, unless I own all 
the stock, is not for me.” 

“JT cannot understand you,” said Ash- 
ton, throwing himself back in his chair. 
They were in a Kansas village, a city on 
the map which hung in the bar-room of 
the wretched little hotel where they had 
been storm-stayed, and where both had 
taken the opportunity to fill out their 
notes. 

During the long journey they had be- 
come excellent friends, Ashton’s quiet, 
judicial habit of mind being balanced by 
a somewhat saturnine humor, which be- 
came lighter in quality as acquaintance 
grew into real friendliness and even inti- 
macy. Ashton was a Cornell graduate, 
and thus, as he said, lacked the fine, 
paté-de-foie-gras flavor which  distin- 
guished Harvard, but he was a far more 
thorough student than either Howard or 
Bronson, and the keenest of observers. 
Mugwump himself, his paper, though 
claiming catholic liberality, was violently 
Republican, and thus he had been forced 
to omit or qualify some phases of his 
record, gnashing his teeth at the neces- 
sity. Ballantyne’s opinion weighed with 
him more and more, and he looked at him 
now seriously as if he would force some 
explanation of his methods of thought. 

Ballantyne had looked up as he spoke, 
and waited for more. ‘The active life 
had agreed with him, and he seemed 
younger and far less careworn than when 
the rough journey began. 

“Tf you don’t make a book,” Ashton 
went on, “and if you will and can use 
them, I turn over my note-books with 
enthusiasm. What gain is there in the 
sort of winter you have spent? ‘There 
must be an aim, for you are the last man 
to work without one.” 

“Then you do not find a general un- 
derstanding aim enough?” 

“Yes, if you mean to go into politics 
or journalism. Otherwise, what earthly 
difference does it make to you how 
many small farmers are being killed out 
by the bonanza farms, or how many grind- 
ing brokers are fattening on Western 
mortgages? It’s poor stuffing for such 
pillows as yours. This isn’t the season to 
travel for picturesqueness ; and if it were, 
you are at present on the wrong ground. 


Was there ever anything more infernally 
hideous than the wooden boxes that line 
this wretched street? No wonder the 
Western men are the despair of the world, 
when Washington wants a decent statue 
or picture.” 

“Yet every now and then, we have 
found a gcod building, or some stray 
token of waking perception.” 

“Of course, else it would not be Ameri- 
can. But this is a digression. What I 
want to know is, why foreigners, like 
yourself, do not content themselves with 
trying the big cities one after another. 
There is where you get the real summary 
of the people.” 

“ For the business side of things, yes.” 

“ And for any real living. The vege- 
tation in these villages doesn’t count. 
Conceive of a winter in this hole on a 
prairie.” 

“‘ Better here than in a slum.” 

“Tam not sure. At least the slum is 
nearer living, and the dweller therein 
can emerge into something positive. 
But cease any more wandering round 
Robin Hood’s barn, and leave generali- 
ties for to-morrow’s letter. If you do not 
want public life, and refuse the vent that 
literature affords, even in its lowest phase 
of journalism, you will simply get fat and 
plethoric with miscellaneous information, 
of no use to anybody. ‘That is purely 
British — to hug yourself and your facts 
together, and build a high wall about 
both.” 

Ballantyne laughed. “ British” was 
the term of utmost opprobrium Ashton 
could use, but it had ceased to trouble 
him. 

“When the facts are all in,’ he said, 
“we will plan, perhaps, what I had better 
do with them. They have their own 
use.” 

“Tnscrutable foreigner,’’ Ashton re- 
turned, “I do not doubt it, but my mis- 
sion as reporter remains unfulfilled till I 
can define what. I warn you that I am 
on the lookout’; and he turned to his 
work again with a twinkle as Ballantyne 
made no response. 

“‘A book, of course,” he said to him- 
self, “and it will be a stinger. I have 
never met his match for going to the 
bottom of things. That quiet way of 
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his never seems to hinder his getting 
whatever he wants.” 

Ballantyne, as he read on, had stifled 
a sigh. At moments he had utterly lost 
courage, as he faced the conditions that 
confronted him, and found in what man- 
ner he must sum them up. But he was 
resolutely bent on persistent observation ; 
and though he remembered Nantucket 
with longing, and thought often of the 
old house in Louisburg Square, he had 
no intention of hastening even by a day 
the task set them both. 

St. Louis had been a break in the 
general desolation, and had given them 
its best. He found there, however, that 
the German element would be the one to 
turn to for genuine companionship, their 
simple living having taken on little of the 
reckless, flamboyant character that dis- 
tinguished the prosperous American. 

“The scholar has, as yet, no place on 
American soil,’’ he recalled as the ver- 
dict of an Englishman, who looked with 
friendliest eyes on the life about him, and 
he had begun to echo him, but with no 


outward word of agreement. To judge 
finally was rank folly till more sheaves 
were gathered for the thrashing. More 
and more he had followed Ashton’s in- 
junction, “ Don’t take yourself too seri- 
ously. That is where your only grave 
loss comes in,” he had added, as Ballan- 
tyne looked questioningly at him. “On 
your side of the sea, — well, on their side 
then,— there is a kind of heavy gather- 
ing together, as of so many stones to be 
broken for roadway. You have lost the 
touch and go of a genuine American. 
Humor enough in you, but Philistinism 
has been too much for you. Take surfaces 
more. The deeps crop up of them- 
selves.” 

“The fact is,’ Ballantyne replied, 
“you write me down as a ponderous 
prig.” 

“My dear fellow!” Ashton returned, 
genuinely shocked, “all I mean is, that 
you seem to be making a matter of life 
and death out of what really is only a 
scamper, a mere scamper, after some 
general information.” 


(To be continued.) 
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LOVE'S REFUGE. 


By Marion Couthouy Smith. 


Lightly trod over fern and flower : 


[tie fled from Death on a summer’s day ; 


“ Ah, Death,” he cried, “ when the world is gay, 
Seek me not, but await thine hour. 

I am welcome wherever I go; 
Gladness follows my steps,” said he ; 

“For Love hath not in the world a foe, 





But thee — but thee.” 


Love came to Death on a winter’s night, 
Knocked, and cried at the cold, closed door : 
“Shelter me, Death, from storm and blight ; 
Wilt thou forget me forevermore ? 
Life pursues to a cruel end ; 
Refuge only is here,” said he ; 
‘*‘ For Love hath not in the world a friend, 
But thee — but thee.” 











EXPERIENCES DURING MANY YEARS. 


By Benjamin Penhallow Shillaber. 


1V.— Continued. 


HE paper was very easily made up 
T in the days of which I write, most 

of the work being done in the 
daytime, according to the old routine. 
Night work was for years a mere baga- 
telle. ‘Two or three of the hands were 
allowed to be off each evening. ‘The 
paper went to press early, the form being 
locked up, and all the “vast concerns”’ 
of the nation and State settled for that 
day, so far as the Fost was concerned, 
by twelve o’clock. The compositors had 
a to-morrow then; but it is an eternal 
now with them at the present time; 
chasing to-morrow, but never catching 
it, like Peter Schlemihl pursuing his 
own shadow. Everything ran regularly 
as clockwork except on extra occa- 
sions, which occurred at election time. 
Regarding one very extra occasion a funny 
incident occurred. Some event had 
called for an extra just when the semi- 
weekly issue, the Press and Fost, was 
being put to press. ‘The paper was to 
be printed first, and in order to have no 
interference between the two, the press- 
man, who lived in Chelsea, was directed 
to go to dinner early that he might be 
back at two o’clock. ‘The paper was 
worked on the Adams power press, which 
supplied but little more than two thou- 
sand an hour, and it was absolutely neces- 
sary that the pressman should be back 
promptly in order to accomplish all 
that was required of him. He accord- 
ingly started for his home, and made all 
haste to get his dinner, and be in season 
for the “ night boat” on which to return. 
The weather was very hot, and he madly 
rushed for the ferry, caroming here and 
there with citizens on the sidewalk, his 
blood at fever heat, until he reached the 
“ floating palace” which connected the 
two cities, and sank exhausted into a 
comfortahle corner. The jarring of the 
boat, the monotonous plash of the paddle- 


wheels, the glare of the sun upon the 
water, and the breath of cool air which 
drew through the cabin, lulled his senses 
into somnolency, and in a few moments 
he was fast locked in the arms of Mor- 
pheus. 

It was two o’clock at the /os¢ office. 
Saunders, the old black engineer, had on 
a full head of steam; herculean Mike 
was raging for his dinner; the foreman 
had locked up the form and was cooling 
off by the window overlooking the Stack- 
pole House; the proprietor glanced im- 
patiently at his watch, but no pressman 
appeared. Scouts were sent out to 
look for him, but in vain. ‘Their anxiety 
gave way to rage, and the objurgations 
were fierce on the offender. But the 
pressman still slumbered. ‘The _ferry- 
boat, like a jolly old shuttlecock, went to 
and fro, its music clasping still closer the 
embrace of sleep, when just at four 
o’clock the slumberer awakened on the 
Chelsea side! He thought at first of re- 
tiring to some watering-place for the 
season, but his “ sober second thought” 
decided him to face the music, confess 
his fault and make the best of it, feeling 
it was of no use to “cry for spilled milk,” 
and leave the matter to terminate as it 
might. ‘The tracks he made after reach- 
ing the Boston drop would have been 
worthy of the Colossus of Rhodes. He al- 
most flew in his anxiety, had his coat off 
before he reached the office, rushed in 
with a look of desperation which dis- 
armed criticism, and in five minutes the 
press was busily humming a lively tune, 
though not like the song of the press 
“turtle” which is now heard in the land. 

Colonel Greene was one of the most 
regular men in his office habits; was 
invariably at his desk at nine in the 
morning, and everything given out for 
the first side as soon as the hands were 
ready to take it. When the matter was 
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set up he had a way of aiding the “ make 
up,” and came round with his measuring 
rod, like the angel that appeared at the 
prophet when about to lay out the New 
Jerusalem, and dictated the way it should 
be adjusted; but he excited the ire of 
one foreman by this practice, who, with 
pent-up feelings, at length gave vent to 
his indignation, and the breath of a tor- 
nado was hardly more severe as he 
descanted on the “ long crane’s 
neck”? which protruded over his shoulder 
to the disturbance of his serenity. ‘“ We 
are not stocks and stones.” ‘The personal 
reflection was more than the Colonel 
could bear, and there was a new foreman 
installed that day. ‘Though thus rebel- 
lious, the retiring foreman afterwards 
proved a hero in putting down the great 
Rebellion, and received honorable wounds 
to show for it, —an honor to manhood 
and an honor to the craft. 

These happy times antedate the Eu- 
ropean steamships and telegraph, the 





evening mail from New York being the 


medium of news for lamplight operations. 
The railroads did not extend far, and the 
country mails reached Boston something 
as the Knickerbocker Dutchman went 
from Albany to New York, — as it pleased 
God. People were not so impatient for 
news as at present, and some averred 
even that news, like beef-steak, was all 
the better for being two or three days 
old. Election time may be excepted, 
however, and when, as was sometimes the 
case, the parties ran nearly even in New 
York State, to hear from “ above Cayuga 
sridge,”’ then the Whig stronghold, was 
a desideratum which stirred the _ indif- 
ferent to almost a paroxysm until they 
had learned the exact result, days after 
the election, by the slow course of stage. 
It was deemed essential that the New 
York mail, by the evening train, should 
be clipped for the morning paper, though 
the news would be necessarily sparse. 
The press was a perfect Gradgrind for 
facts. Nothing was assumed or hypoth- 
ecated; reporters made no exhibit of 
coining intelligence ; and beyond a few 
items there was comparatively nothing to 
do. 

But to provide for the contingency of 
extra news it was made incumbent on all 


hands to wait until the paper was virtually 
“all up,” which was a small matter, but, 
like a grain of dust in the eye, irritating. 
The “ waiting ”’ came on nights when, by 
some accident, — snow on the track, or 
some other interruption, — mails would be 
delayed ; and then all hands must lie 
around, sometimes for several hours, lis- 
tening to catch the distant sound of the 
approaching car whistle. ‘This was wel- 
come to the waiting ear, for “ paying for 
waiting ’”’ had not then hardened into a 
possibility, and the time was lost to the 
waiter. ‘The Colonel bivouacked with 
his men and made things as pleasant as 
possible, but the effort to make such 
waiting agreeable was as futile as the en- 
deavor of Swift’s scientist to extract sun- 
beams from cucumbers. Mark ‘Tapley’s 
later philosophy, only, which made hap- 
piness alone creditable under circum- 
stances of misery, could find pleasure at 
such time. 

Yet all survived this, and by and by 
the first great steamer came,— the fort- 
nightly Cunarder from England. This 
was an added burden, and involved more 
waiting; a gentle remonstrance, how- 
ever, secured compensation for extra 
hours. It was required of the men, in 
the event of a steamer’s arriving in the 
night, that all of them should be called, 
and about the time a steamer was due 
anxiety possessed those “slaves of the 
lamp.” If the vessel arrived in the 
evening before they got away, they were 
doomed,— their after-work but a continu- 
ation of the day; but should they have 
arrived at home and were called, what 
they did, when then summoned, was twice 
remunerated. ‘This made quite a differ- 
ence ; still it was terrible for one to go to 
his couch with the consciousness that he 
had a big steamer hanging over his head, 
and when, late at night, his peace was 
profaned by the violent ringing of his 
door-bell, and by the cry of “ St’amer’s in, 
sur!’ from Mike, was like drawing a 
tooth to be compelled to get up, amid 
storm and frost, sometimes, to set up the 
news. Many had rather be set up them- 
selves than do it. 

The men were called at the sound of 
the first signal gun in the harbor, and were 
thus enabled to reach the office before the 
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steamer was In her dock. ‘The files were 
brought over by Hamden & Co.’s people, 
and left at their office in Court Street, 
for the several papers. The Colonel was 
generally at the office as soon as the 
men ; and while they were preparing their 
type cases, he would volunteer to go over 
after the files. Qne night he had thus 
volunteered, but his stay was so extended 
that the men grew uneasy, partly on his 
account, and partly for fear they might 
be compelled to stay all night, when, 
just as they were about to send some 
one to seek for him, they heard him 
coming upstairs laughing immoderately. 
He had worn a new fifty-dollar suit out, 
sent home the day previous, but now it 
hung from his shoulders in two sections, 
united at the collar, and split open at the 
back. He could scarcely explain the 
matter for laughter, but at last we learned 
that he had found the express office 
deserted by all except a large mastiff. 
His files were upon the counter, and 
taking possession of them he moved 
towards the door; but at this movement 
the dog, which had apparently taken little 
notice of him, manifested a desire to 
have something to say about it, and 
planted himself before the door. ‘The 
Colonel coaxed, and wheedled, and flat- 
tered, but the dog was not to be moved 
by such blandishments, until, grown 
desperate, he made a dash at the door, 
when the dog made a dash at him, seiz- 
ing him by the coat and cutting it in 
two, from the collar to the parting, with 
his teeth, while the wearer, with his dis- 
membered garment flapping about like 
the sails of a wind-mill, made the quickest 
time possible for Water Street. That 
was the merriest night ever enjoyed in 
the old Pos¢ office. 

The “ old familiar faces” have disap- 
peared, the scene itself a memory. The 
Colonel, a colossal figure in that past, in 
the full vigor of his early prime, but now 
among the lost to earth save in contem- 
porary recollection. But few are now liv- 
ing, and such as exist are venerable men, 
who love to rec.ll the days of the old 
Fost. Iwas at the Palace Hotel, in San 
Francisco, some years since, and a 
waiter brought me a card: “Henry S. 
Warren, /vst, 1843.”’ Had I read his 


name on a tombstone I should not have 
been half so surprised. He was much 
as of yore, but rather mouldy in the 
beard, with the same kind nature, appar- 
ently unsoured by the hard fortune re- 
garding which he told me, and the 
principal theme on which we conversed 
were the grand times we had enjoyed 
together at the period which we recalled. 
It was but a short time afterwards that 
he was murdered in Utah. So at Santa 
Barbara I met one, 


“The Justice, 
In fair round belly, with good capon lined,” 


who, in those early days, stood side by 
side with us, but, inspired by higher am- 
bition, went to California in ’49 to seek 
his fortune, and found it, by persistence 
and pluck, where so many failed. Judge 
Charles Fernald is one of the most 
prominent lawyers of Lower California, 
lately mayor of Santa Barbara, with a 
delightful home, broad lands, and abun- 


- dant fortune, who retained, when I visited 


him,a most kind and vivid memory of 
early associations. 

Duncan McLean was the ship news 
collector, to whom the commerce of the 
country was intrusted, and to us he was 
like the angel of the Apocalypse, who 
stood with one foot on sea and one on 
land, giving us rich tales from both, 
drawing from his own experiences, and 
what he did not know about ships was 
hardly worth knowing. ‘Tom Whittem, 
my dearest and most intimate companion, 
who afterwards left the Democratic fold 
and went after strange gods, that mocked 
and deserted him, leaving him to dis- 
appointment and despair at last. ‘“ Poor 
Tom’s acold,” and the grass has long been 
growing on his grave. Price died on the 
Mississippi in the service of his country. 
Frank Sawin, — “hymen’s registrar and 
death’s recording secretary,” — who col- 
lected the marriages and deaths, passed 
away. Sawyer, young and promising, 
surrendered to fate. Arnold, the press- 
man, left the business and life at about 
the same time. Lewis Briggs, our men- 


tor, a decayed editor, who came among 
us from the wreck of his fortunes on a 
country paper, also succumbed to inevit- 
It was Briggs’s duty to pre- 


able doom. 
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pare the Statesman, or weekly ost, for 
press. ‘Do you know,” said he one day, 
very gravely, “why I am like John C. 
Calhoun?” It could not be from his 
size, because John C. was a spare man, 
and he was rotund ; as all gave it up when 
he said, with an unctuous chuckle, “ It is 
because I combine in myself all that 
goes to make up the Statesman.” He 
was not a humorous man, and the boldest 
held his breath at the atrocity. Not to 
be forgotten likewise is Robert Weer, re- 
cently dead, the Host job printer, whose 
cabalistic fruit catalogues of John Tyler 
and Horatio Harris merited a professor- 
ship at Harvard, a rare soul, a credit to 
his art, a man who enjoyed the love and 
respect of all who knew him. 

There were rare wits among them too, 
and oral jets of fun sparkled which would 
have made a fortune for a modern para- 
grapher. Science also had its votaries 
there, and mathematics its exponents, the 
latter exemplified by the bill book on 
Saturdays, which financially represented 
thousands. A scientific incident occurred 
to me which attracted much attention, 
and came near winning for the experi- 
menter the martyrdom which attends every 
great innovation upon established customs. 
The oil lamps then used were dull and 
more light was needed, when a new re- 
former, who bore the same name as the 
old (Luther), undertook secretly to sup- 
ply the desideratum. He accordingly 
had a large tin shade manufactured, with 
a double wall, forming a chamber to hold 
the oil, from which, at the bottom, pro- 
ceeded three channels, each holding a 
wick ‘and coming nearly together at the 
centre. ‘This invention held more than a 
quart of oil, and before public trial one 
day it was suspended under the designer’s 
stand and lighted. He cogitated happily, 
no doubt, upon the surprise it would 
cause and the envy it might excite — 
though the men were not in a Parting- 
tonian sense enviable — when it should 
be elevated to its zenith and shed its 
brilliant light from its three burners on 
the case below. In about an hour the 
Colonel came out with distended nostrils 
like the war horse which scents the battle 
from afar. “What in the name of all 
that is abominable,” said he, “is the 


meaning of this infernal lamp smoke?” 
He looked at Coffin, successor to Sawin, 
on the marriages and deaths, who wore 
a most unfunereal phiz, as if expecting an 
answer. Coffin simply glanced down to 
where a long rivulet of lamp oil was 
“stealing and giving odor” upon the 
floor, close to the Colonel's feet. Follow- 
ing the stream to its source, the lamp was 
discovered, smoking like a steamboat. 
The heat had caused the oil to over- 
flow and run in a perceptible current to 
the floor. Neatness to fastidiousness was 
a characteristic of the Colonel, and lamp 
oil was his especial aversion. ‘The lamp 
came incontinently from its concealment, 
and the glory of that experiment was buried 
in the grave of ruined hopes; but the 
inventor always insisted that there was a 
grand idea in it if it hadn’t all run out. 

There was a musical bent also among 
the Pos/ hands, which sometimes revealed 
itself tending to efforts of the loftiest char- 
acter. Though “ markets’ and “ importa- 
tions”’ were not rhythmical, strictly speak- 
ing, it was pleasant to see each one endeav- 
oring to beat the other’s time in avoidance 
when these were given out as copy. Once 
when two of them got locked in at night, 
their vocal powers were exercised, until 
a watchman came to see what the noise 
was about, singing a refrain which set 
the teeth of night on edge :— 


“ Oh Johdn, oh Johdn, what have you dodne, 
To be sent to Bot-er-ny Bay?”’ 


As soon as the officer dared approach 
near enough, they were released, with an 
admonition, but they tried a bar or two 
on their way home. 

“Though lost to sight, to memory dear,” 
those old Fost hands, their names and 
forms come before me as I write, and 
stick to my sheet as though it were 
Chinese fly-paper and they were palpa- 
bilities and not creatures of fancy. Par- 
odying ‘Thackeray, — 

“The dead and the living I still revere, 

My friends and cronies long years syne; 
In the sere and yellow I sit me here, 
Recalling them in memory dear, 

Dipping my nose in the Gascon wine.” 

* * * * 

And now “some angel guide my pencil 

while | draw” a sketch of the old ost 
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engineer, and while thus invoking, I 
would stipplelate that my angel be gifted 
in charcoal sketching, for the subject 
thereof was a colored man, who, though 
“he died long ago, long ago,” still is a 
memory with the old habitues of Water 
Street. He was a character,— one of 
those “ images of God cut in ebony,” ac- 
cording to old Thomas Fuller, —who 
count through good service as if cut in 
ivory. He stands before me to-day as 
much an entity as when he smote the 
office Philistine, Mike, a necessary 
shadow in the /osf retrospect, bringing 
out the bright spots, and making them 
brighter by contrast. I trust that in 
Hades he may have cast off the garb in 
which he was invested here, though with- 
out this it might be difficult to establish 
his identity ; for,as highly as his manes 
may be regarded, he was not sweet in 
externals. His age was unknown, as he 
was restrained from telling it, partly 
because he contemned family chronology, 
and more because he did not know; 
therefore it was assumed that he must 
always have been old. He was ‘Titanic 
in his strength, which never failed with 
years, and there were ease and grace in 
his motions as he bore on his Atlantean 
shoulders the massive bundles of paper 
on which the /os¢ was printed until he 
invented a railroad on the stairs, by 
which he made double toil for himself, 
but enjoyed the inventor’s triumph even 
in its unsuccess. It was said that he was 
an African prince, and as he sat impart- 
ing a polish to the Colonel’s boots or 
those of others who might employ him, 
there was a dignity in the movement of 
the brush which denoted more than com- 
mon clay. “Deep onhis front engraved 
deliberation sat,” and thoughts too grand 
for words seemed struggling in his soul. 
He did not fill a lamp like common 
men, for he would hold the burner in 
one hand and feeder in the other, and 
pour until he felt the oleaginous stream 
trickle from his fingers, and then he 
knew it was full by a natural logic which 
he possessed to a wonderful degree, 
evinced especially in knowing when it 
was dinner-time by the fact of feeling 
hungry. He had a profound respect 
for the Colonel, and in the matter of 


shiny boots, his distanced the men’s by 
great odds. 

The engine-room, in the cellar, was 
connected with the composing-room by 
two long and steep stairways, and when 
his watch was below the engineer sat in 
the shadow, to which he added, and 
waited, in the atmosphere of his own 
thoughts, the blowing up of his engine, 
or some summons from above, which 
latter, as duty to him was law, he instantly 
obeyed. Mike, the tender, was wont 
maliciously to say that he got asleep at 
times, and that it was a mooted question 
in the counting-room whether he should 
not be whitewashed, as it was difficult to 
find him in the dark. ‘The reply to this 
was the elevation of his fist, which was 
about the size of a twelve-pound ham, 
and, after a few passes, the slanderer re- 
treated. And what a foot he had! A 
poet manipulating such feet must have 
confined himself to hexameters, alexan- 
drines, or the indefinable measure of the 
“good, gray poet,” Walt Whitman. It 
was honest measure, and when he went 
below his descent was made easy by its 
weight; coming up was a_ different 
matter. One July day, when the mer- 
cury denoted ninety in the shade, one of 
the fiendish compositors called aloud for 
the engineer, who came directly, clumping 
slowly up the steep ascent. As he ap- 
proached until within a few steps from 
the top, he was coolly told, though the 
weather was so hot, that if it were as op- 
pressive the next day, he need not make 
up a fire in the office. Patience instantly 
ceased to be virtuous, pedallic weight was 
a feather, and, with a spring, he cleared 
three steps at a bound, seizing a mallet 
lying near, and speeding it like a rocket 
after the retreating jour. 

His invention to which I have alluded 
was an ingenious thing in its way, and 
came near enough to a triumph to con- 
firm its inventor’s genius. Dr. Watts 
did not perfect his tea-kettle in a day; 
Rev. Dr. Fulton’s steamboat was not 
remarkable as a first effort; Dr. Moron- 
Wells-Jackson would not have won that 
monument on the Public Garden had the 
merit of anzsthetics rested on the first 
experiments ; therefore, I assume that, 
had the effort been carried further, and 
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not been crushed out by the trifling acci- 
dent of one of the counting-room’s 
attachés, sliding involuntarily down the 
entire track, which occasioned a local 
jealousy, a grand invention might have 
been gained for the world. ‘The railway 
was simply two lengths of board, respec- 
tively a few inches wide, separated about 
a foot and held thus by cross-bars, ex- 
tending from top to bottom, the entire 
length. On the track at the lowest sta- 
tion the bundle of paper was placed, to 
which was attached a line that passed 
round a banister at the head of the 
stairs, by which it was to be hoisted to 
the platform above. ‘There was a diffi- 
culty to be overcome, arising from the fact 
that the banister above was not sufficiently 
elevated to admit of drawing the weight 
to the very top, and thus “ the engineer was 
hoist by his own petard,” as he had to 
secure his rope below and then go up 
and shoulder the bundle three steps from 
the top, at the risk of falling down while 
doing so, and bear it to its destination. 
He was a pious and exemplary man, 
and led the singing at the Belknap Street 
conventicle. There were times when were 
caught strains of melody, in a sweet tenor 
voice, proceeding from the closet where 
the blacking was kept, but they ceased, 
like the note ofa cricket, at the first near 
footfall. At Thanksgiving time he shone 
most resplendently without the aid of 
lamp oil. Then, the compositors would 
collect a sum and purchase for him a 
generous supply for the forthcoming fes- 
tivities, ‘These were presented, with great 
form, the evening before, and the speeches 
made on the occasion were looked for 
next day by the public as eagerly as if 
they were election news. ‘The presenta- 
tion speech was written beforehand, but 
the reply was spontaneous. Grammar, 
rhetoric, and relevancy were swept away 
in a passion of eloquence interspersed 
with political quotations, irrelevant as 
used, but put in to sound well. Applause 
followed every sentence, delighting the 
heart of the orator, while fun ran riot as 
he spoke. The whole neighborhood were 
present to witness the ceremony. That 
was a pleasant occasion, which made 
benevolence and kindness contribute to 
mirth, and all who were engaged therein 


had a better zest for the next day’s en- 
joyment. . 


* * * * 


In 1842 or 1843 occurred the great 
Miller excitement, as intense and wide- 
spread as the comet fright some twelve 
years previous, and both involved the 
same result, —the destruction of the 
world. For believers in the earlier comet 
scare of 1831 there was no compensation 
for the ruin to follow: the comet was to 
strike the bull’s-eye of the earth, and re- 
duce the planet to irremediable smash, 
sans insurance, the churches reaping a 
rare harvest of converts in consequence. 
The Miller faith had a compensatory fea- 
ture, as the faithful were to be caught up 
into the air to meet the Saviour at his 
“second coming,” where they were to be 
suspended, in defiance of the law of grav- 
itation, until a new heaven and a new 
earth were to be created for their especial 
benefit. There were numerous preachers of 
this new revelation in the field, disciples 
of William Miller, who fixed upon a day 
in October, 1842, for the great ascension, 
the firm belief in its realization extending 
all over New England and beyond. Farm- 
ers left their crops in the ground in ex- 
pectation of the new “ inheritance” they 
were to enjoy. I knew one family who 
dressed themselves in white robes and 
sat up all that night awaiting the summons, 
which didn’t come. A week before the 
expected event an inventive genius sold 
the patent right in a machine for making 
files (from which millions have since been 
realized) for a few hundred dollars with 
which to pay his few small debts before 
“going up,’ as he expressed it. I hap- 
pened in at the home of one of the most 
credulous on the evening in question, and 
found the female head of the establish- 
ment waiting anxiously for her summons. 
Her belief had been combated by her 
husband, but the rock of Gibraltar was 
not firmer set than she in it. It wasa 
dark, moist, moonless evening and I 
stayed rather late, when just as I was about 
leaving, there was a cry “Fire!” and the 
pealing of bells. The house was on a 
gentle rise from which a good view of the 
city was obtained, and looking from the 
window, the whole heavens seemed ablaze 
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from east to west. The good dame 
seemed delighted at the impending catas- 
trophe, and turning to the company cried, 

“What do you think of Miller, now?” 

It was startling as a seeming verification 
but we found the light proceeded from a 
fire in Theatre Alley, the blackness of the 
night and moist atmosphere forming a 
fitting background for the irradiation. 
The day closed with great disappointment 
to many thousands expecting gratuitous 
title deeds to newly prepared lands, and 
deluded people again busied themselves 
in looking after common affairs in the 
accustomed way. 


* * * * 


Down to 1847 I had been a manipu- 
lator of the stick and rule, with no ambi- 
tious aspirations for a literary career, con- 
tent to leave the acquisition of fame, by 
writing, to those who desired it, and, be- 
yond a few ordinary squibs in the “ All 
Sorts of Paragraphs,” had not committed 
myself to paper, when a simple accident, 
like many which influence human events 
of greater import than that I am about to 
describe, set a “ ball rolling” which has 
scarcely ceased its revolution at this later 
day. “ Paregorically speaking” I draw 
my garments aside, and shake my shoes 
from my feet as I enter the charmed circle 
wherein sits enshrined the mythical being 
before whom, Pygmalion-like, I offered in- 
cense in days whilom. To me she be- 
came life, and went with me to make me 
see queer things and say queer things 
under her inspiration : her antique bonnet, 
her “ridicule” and specs winning way to 
many firesides and introducing her chron- 
icler to a fame undreamt of. I recur 
with pride to the early triumph of an un- 
tried scribbler, who gave a local habita- 
tion and a name to Mrs. PARTINGTON, on 
this side of the Atlantic ; though the name 
bore no particular relevancy to the char- 
acter—a rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet—and the bonnet and 
“ridicule ” would have set as well on Mrs. 
Tubbs or Mrs. Busbee as upon the one 
called by accident to wear them. 

The heroic, yet futile, act of Mrs. Par- 
tington, as per Sydney Smith, who en- 
deavored to sweep back the ocean which 
overflowed into her kitchen at Sidmouth, 


was ever funny to me, and her name, pres- 
ent in my mind when the first “saying” 
was conceived, determined its choice as 
an exponent. ‘There was no thought be- 
yond that passing moment, no dream of 
subsequent effort, not the most remote 
idea of future fame; but the time was 
favorable for something of the kind, the 
ambition of a first success was excited, 
more was called for, and soon that which 
was so singularly and unpretendingly be- 
gun became a necessity of the author, 
grew famous in a small way and attained 
voluminous proportions. 

I well remember the first of these wise 
“sayings” that saw print, which was in- 
spired by a remark of one of the men, on 
the night when a steamer from England 
had brought news of an advance in bread- 
stuffs, who said he did not care, as he 
bought his flour by the pound. “ Mrs. 
Partington” was then made to say in a 
little paragraph which I wrote, that it 
made “no difference to her whether flour 
was dear or cheap, as she always had to 
pay just so much for a_half-dollar’s 
worth.” This was copied the following 
day by other journals, and the induce- 
ment was thus offered to make another 
attempt. This meeting with like success, 
they were kept right on, until like the 
whistle of the schoolboy that whistled 
itself, Mrs. P., as she expressed it, had 
attained a “memento” she could not 
check. Would-be imitators arose on 
every side, which implied that the sayings 
were appreciated, at which no demurrer 
was made, because to make «people 
pleased was their object, without any 
personal consideration, and it mattered 
not how many were engaged in it. But 
it was a matter of modest pride to feel 
that the original was not obscured by the 
imitators. They almost universally mis- 
represented the character of the amiable 
oid dame, seeing in her sayings nothing 
beyond the misapplication of words, and 
often putting into her mouth utterances 
at which her chaste spirit could but blush. 
I felt, as I read them, like the old sexton 
in Salem, who had rung the church bell 
for thirty years, and when he removed to 
Marblehead, said that every time he 
heard that bell he knew that he was not 
ringing it. The critics of Mrs. Partington 
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have likewise made the same mistake. 
Many years ago an article appeared in the 
Democratic Review entitled ‘“Shake- 
speare, Sheridan, Shillaber,” the object of 
whice was to prove that the humor of the 
latter did not equal that of the two other 
members of the firm. This was not hard 
to admit, and was quite clearly proved, 
if the writer had not selected, to establish 
his claim, half a dozen of the “ sayings” 
none of which were mine. I was urged 
to reply, but deeming my object of amus- 
ing the people to have been accomplished, 
I cared little for the personal fame that 
might accrue, and therefore let the matter 
drop. 

Everything associated with the ad- 
vent of the “old lady” was pleasant. 
Colonel Greene was absent, “ summering 
high’”’ at Saratoga, when the “sayings” 
began to appear, day by day, and wrote 
home to Alonzo C. Jackson, his /ocum 
tenens, “ Who the deuce is Mrs. Parting- 
ton?” I enjoyed, covertly, the pleasant 
things said about them, never revealing 
the authorship, and heard commendation 
bestowed upon this or that individual 
suspected of writing them, many imput- 
ing them to a female source. Of course 
it was impossible to hide behind an in- 
cognito forever, and when at last I 


emerged from it, I discovered that I had 
been about as successful as the young 
partridge which tucks its head under a 
leaf to avoid being seen. I became fully 
conscious of the fact of being known 
when I left the /vs¢, to commence that 
unfortunate offspring of credulous hope, 
The Carpet Bag, which, despite all the 
means applied for itssupport, died happy 
after its’second year. I here reprint the 
little verse which commemorated that 
departure, not for its great merit, as any 
one with half an eye can see, but because 
it is an item in that little history ;: — 


MRS. PARTINGTON’S FAREWELL 
When she left her Post. 


By the open door she stood 
And a drop was in her eye, — 
A thousand thronging memories 
Restrained the sad good by; 
’T was sundering the golden chain 
That long had bound her here, 
And she gave to olden happiness 
The tribute of a tear. 


At last the word was uttered, 
The farewell word was spoke; 

Her eyes were filled with sorrow, part, 
And part with coffee smoke; 

She waved her hand and handkerchief, 
A flush was on her brow, 

And tremblingly she murmured 
I’ll make my essex now. 


(To be continued.) 
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By S. Alice Raulett. 


“« The only hospitable man in all the eountry.” — JossELyn’s ACcouNT. 


ANY the hero of the old-time days, 
M Whose memory claims our honor and our praise ; 
This one for freedom’s cause scorned all beside, 
For consience, justice, God, another died ; 
But round one name, in all the wide country, 
Shineth the halo of sweet charity. 
Did other virtues fail, —yet fail they not; 
Whate’er his faults, — none lacketh them, God not! 
Of him, once more, may write the angel’s pen, — 
“ Behold a man who loved his fellow-men !”’ 








WHITEHEAD. 


By Ellen Burroughs. 


That laps him about the breast, 
Like the Sphinx in the sand, forever 
The giant lies in rest. 


Prnae' on the northern water, 


The sails drive swift before him, 
And the surf beats at his lip ; 
But the gray eyes look out seaward 

Noting nor wave nor ship. 


The centuries drift over ; 
He marks not with smile nor frown ; 
Drift over him cloud and sea-gull, 
Swallow and thistledown. 5g 


I, of the race that passes, 
Quick with its hope and its fear, 
Lean on his brow and question, 
Plead at his senseless ear : 


“What of thy past unmeasured ? 
And what of the peoples gone ? 

What of the sea’s first singing ? 
What of the primal dawn? 


“ What was the wind that bowed thee? 
How did the struggle cease ? 

Out of what Titan anguish 
Issued thy hopeless peace?” 


Nothing the pale lips utter ; 

What hath been, nor what shall be ; 
Under the brow’s stern shadow, 

The gray eyes look to sea. 


The blue glows round and over, 
Thin-veiled, as it were God’s face ; 
I feel the breath, the spirit 
That knows nor time nor space. 


And my heart grieves for the giant, 
In his pitiful repose, 

Mocked by the vagrant gladness 
Of a laggard brier-rose. 
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Mocked to his face from seaward 
By the flash and whirl of wings ; 

Mocked from the grass above him, 
By life that creeps and sings. 


I care not for his wisdom, 
His secret unconfessed ; 

I yearn toward rose and cricket, 
Ephemeral and blest. 


Ah! if he might, how would he 
Quicken to love and to tears ; 
For my immortal minute 
Barter his endless years ! 


He rests on the restless water, 
And I on the grasses brown ; 

Drift over us wave and sea-gull, 
Swallow and thistledown. 














NEW ST. LOUIS. 


By Fames Cox. 


VERY one has heard of the fall 
FE festivities of St. Louis. The mag- 

nificence of the annual carnival, and 
' the lavish manner in which money is sub- 
scribed and expended for the entertain- 
ment of the visitors, have made the event 
famous, and the enormous crowd of visit- 
ors from the West, South, and North is 
re-enforced every year by thousands of 
holiday makers and sight-seers from the 
East. This year an unusually large at- 
tendance from the New England States 
is anticipated, many who propose visiting 
the World’s Fair having made arrange- 
ments to partake for a week at least of 
the hospitality offered by the citizens of 
the Southwestern metropolis. None who 
carry out this programme will be dis- 
appointed, while those who go direct to 
the World’s Fair and back without seeing 
the St. Louis carnival will miss an ex- 
ceptional opportunity. 

The festivities open early in the month 
of September and continue until the last 
week of October. The weather at St. 
Louis during the forty days of active fes- 
tivities is uniformly most suitable for 
holiday making. This is the Indian 
summer at St. Louis and of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. The temperature is agree- 
able and pleasant, rarely exceeding eighty 
degrees, with nights cool enough to be 
refreshing. Rain very seldom falls to in- 
terfere with the success of the festivities ; 
and there is a general combination of 
circumstances tending to compel enjoy- 
ment. 

These St. Louis festivities have been a 
feature of Western life for upwards of a 
decade, though they have only been given 
on their present scale since the formation 
of the Autumnal Festivities Association, 
in the spring of 1891. In May of that 
year a meeting was held at the Exposi- 
tion Building for the purpose of forming 
an association which, during the World’s 
Fair period, should provide the grandest 
carnival money could afford, as well as 


advance in various ways the interests of 
the city. The spirit of generosity and 
rivalry which was manifested in this meet- 
ing was something unparalleled. 

The chairman explained that the 
meeting was called for the purpose of 
organizing an association to furnish fes- 
tivities for the current year and the two 
next succeeding years, to secure the 
erection of a fireproof hotel to cost not 
less than a million dollars, and to issue 
invitations broadcast to the civilized 
world to partake of the city’s hospitality. 
He concluded by estimating that the 
programme thus outlined could not be 
successfully carried out with a fund of 
less than a million dollars. 

The first speaker to comment on the 
chairman’s outline emphasized his in- 
dorsement of the programme by sub- 
scribing $10,000 to the fund proposed. 
Another gentleman followed with a five- 
figure donation, and others announced 
their willingness to contribute $7,500, 
$5,000, $3,000, and other sums, until 
the secretary had a commanding list 
before him. A Finance Committee was 
organized to continue the work of col- 
lecting, and before the summer was over 
it had practically completed its task. 

It would be hard for outsiders to 
realize the way in which the citizens of 
St. Louis subscribed to this fund. In 
every trade a subcommittee was formed 
for the purpose of collecting funds from 
that particular interest, and the same 
course was pursued by the various pro- 
fessions, so that within a few days of the 
meeting upwards of two hundred sub- 
committees were working simultaneously 
with the same object in view. Every 
one applied to was willing to contribute, 
and after about ninety days of canvass- 
ing the only complaints made were from 
interests and individuals accidentally 
overlooked. The large manufacturing 
corporations and the palatial dry-goods 
establishments contributed their thou- 
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sands, while hundreds of wage-earners 
sent in their names for smaller amounts. 
The police force organized itself into a 
special committee, and nearly every 
patrolman contributed to the fund, the 
sergeants and captains setting an ex- 
ample in liberality. The Chinese popu- 
lation of St. Louis is not very large, and 
no one thought of asking subscriptions 
from its members. But they had no in- 
tention of being left out, and 
although the amount they col- 
lected among themselves was 
not enormous, it was an evi- 
dence of good feeling and co- 
operation which was heartily 
recognized. 

A Bureau of Information 
was established. Its duties 
were defined, and it com- 
menced work at once to issue 
invitations to residents of 
every State in the Union, and 
of foreign countries as well, 
to partake of the city’s hos- 
pitality during the carnival 
and to visit it whenever oc- 
casion offered, in order to see 
for themselves 
how rapidly it 
had grown ooo 
and what an ~~ 
important 
position it 
was assuming or had 
already assumed among 
the manufacturing cen- 
tres of the world. The 
Bureau has, during the 
two years of its active 
work, been in correspondence 
not only with every large city 
in America, but also with the 
leading cities of Europe and 
even of Australia. 

The Illumination Committee was 
charged with the duty of providing 
street illuminations of the most brilliant 
character. The illuminations for 1891 
were not the first attempt of St. Louis in 
this direction, although they were much 
more expensive than any previous display. 
The city commenced the illuminating of 
streets by aid of many colored globes 
and countless gas-jets as long ago as 


1882, when the idea was a new one 
so far as this country is concerned, and 
when it was difficult to obtain ideas of 
practical value even in the most promi- 
nent carnival cities of Europe. ‘The 
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first illumination proved a great success, 
and year after year improvements were 
made until 1892, when the grandest dis- 
play of gas and electric light illumina- 
tion ever seen on the streets of any 
city in the world was produced. The 
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illuminations for 1893 will commence, as 
already stated, early in September, but the 
details of all the new devices have not 
been completed when this article is 
written, and hence it is necessary, in 
order to give an idea of the extent and 
grandeur of the display, to describe briefly 
the leading features of last year’s illumi- 
nations, and to add that those of this 
year, while resembling them in many 
respects, will be on a grander scale, with 
specially novel and brilliant effects. 

The feature of last year’s illuminations 
which attracted most attention was an 
electric panorama made up of shaded 
lights having the appearance of stars and 
arranged to work in a manner which 
several experts had declared to be im- 
possible. Prior to the turning on of the 
lights all that could be seen was a dim 
outline of the New World in the shape 
of a metallic frame suspended in midair. 
Upon the pressing of a button, an elec- 
tric light burst into prominence on the 
site of Columbus’s first landing, and 
simultaneously a series of lights repre- 
senting the date “1492” appeared below 
the globe. One by one lights were 
turned on around the ocean boundaries 
of the American continent, representing 
the steady settlement of the country and 
its never-halting progress. Finally a 
light more brilliant than the others ap- 
peared near the centre, and at the same 
moment a five-pointed star with the 
words “ St. Louis” and the date “1892” 
came into bold relief many feet above 
the globe itself. The exhibition was 
repeated several times every hour, and 
the thousands of spectators went into 
tumults of applause. There were other 
electric panoramas of very different 
designs, but each illustrating some phase 
of the discovery of America and of the 
celebration of the event by the gathering 
of nations at the World’s Fair. Over 
the permanent statue of Gen. Grant, 
the flags of Spain and the United States 
were represented by electrical devices of 
the most unique character; and a little 
farther south, on the same _ spacious 
thoroughfare, was a magnificent arch sur- 
mounted by a singularly accurate repro- 
duction of the Santa Maria. ‘The other 
most remarkable set pieces included a 


revolving globe with the outlines of every 
nation defined by incandescent lights ; 
and there were also electric, pyrotechnic, 
and spiral displays and arches in honor 
of Columbus and Washington. Some of 
the most successful of these devices will 
be seen again this year, with the new 
ones even more costly and striking. 

St. Louis has a reputation not confined 
to this country for excellence in electri- 
cal matters, its street-car service being 
almost unapproached, and it being the 
first city in the country to adopt elec- 
tricity as the exclusive illuminant not 
only for its streets and public places, 
but also for all of its alleys. Hence 
there is no difficulty in obtaining all the 
power needed for illuminations, even 
when these include thirty or forty thou- 
sands lights, as was the case last year 
and as will be the case again during the 
coming two months. The electric lights 
are very artistically arranged throughout 
the streets, the illuminated area includ- 
ing the principal down-town thorough- 
fares, Washington Avenue, on which are 
the headquarters of a great number of 
the firms which have made St. Louis 
famous as a manufacturing centre, and 
Franklin Avenue, an enterprising retail 
street, which last year subscribed to a 
special fund in order to have illumina- 
tions as far west as Jefferson Avenue, 
over two miles from the Mississippi 
River and the eastern boundary of the 
city. 

Apart from the panoramas and set 
pieces, the most unique electrical effects 
are on Washington Avenue. ‘The elec- 
tric roads using this wide street and havy- 
ing their terminals at the Eads Bridge 
approach, use ornamental centre poles 
for their trolley wires. These poles are 
covered with incandescent globes arranged 
in various devices, presenting an appear- 
ance which it would be difficult to sur- 
pass in the way of brilliancy. ‘This 
special form of illumination extends 
from the bridge to Washington Univer- 
sity, with which institution is connected 
an observatory which gives the correct 
time to a larger area than any in the 
world, with the single exception of the 
observatory at Greenwich. 

Altogether there are about seventy-five 
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thousand or eighty thousand lights re- 
quired to make up the St. Louis street 
illuminations, about equally divided be- 
tween gas and electricity. The gas-jets 
are within globes of various colors, so 
arranged as to produce most pleasing 
effects and cast shades of many hues on 
the thousands of upturned faces below. 
On some of the streets there are almost 
endless arches along the curb line, while 
on others there are clusters every ten or 
twenty feet. Triumphal arches abound 
everywhere, and altogether the streets 
present a spectacle which must be seen 
to be appreciated. 

Some of the most attractive illumina- 
tions are on the frontage line of the 


annual display. Each one of the nine 
expositions has been self-sustaining. 
This year’s programme excels that of any 
past year in both variety and extent. 
Displays of manufactured goods will be 
larger than ever, and there will also be a 
singularly complete assortment of what 
are known as moving or “live” exhibits. 
“Trade secrets” will be given away in 
large numbers, and the visitor will be 
able to see and learn an immense amount 
in a short time. The electrical and 
mechanical departments will be of a 
specially high order. The art exhibition 
will excel the best achievements of past 
years. Artists of international repute 
residing in this and foreign countries will 





The New Pianters’ House. 


magnificent building in which for nine 
consecutive seasons the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion has been held. Among_ those 
things which we are told are “ impossible” 
is an annual exposition on a self-sustain- 
ing basis. Those who are acquainted 
with the marvellous growth and prosperity 
of St. Louis know that there is no such 
word as “ impossible ” to be found in the 
lexicons of its people. What others have 
failed to do, St. Louis has succeeded in 
doing with ease. The building was com- 
menced in 1883, and the first Exposition 
was held in it in 1884; so that when the 
doors open on the first Wednesday of 
September, 1893, it will be for the tenth 


be represented, and the galleries will 
be made attractive in every possible 
manner. 

The Exposition Building covers an 
area exceeding six acres. In its centre 
is a lofty music hall, with upwards of 
3,500 seats, and promenade accommoda- 
tion for as many more people. In this 
magnificent hall Sousa’s grand concert 
band will give four concerts daily for the 
forty days during which the Exposition 
of 1893 will be open, —concerts free to 
all who attend the exposition. 

Among the other special attractions 
during the St. Louis carnival, the annual 
fair deserves more than a passing notice. 
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The days of fairs are supposed to be 
numbered, but the annual event at St. 
Louis attracts larger crowds every year. 





Bandmaster Sousa. 


The fair is really an open-air exposition 
of mechanical and fine arts as well as a 
splendid aggregation of agricultural im- 
plements and high-grade stock. Special 
attractions are provided in the spacious 
amphitheatre, and on the mile track upon 
which the St. Louis races take place. 
The fair will last an entire week, with 


attendance of 150,000 is likely to be 
reached. 

On Tuesday of Fair week the Veiled 
Prophet, with his magnificent retinue, will 
give his annual parade and ball. There 
is a mystery attached to the Veiled 
Prophet which has never yet been solved. 
Every year he appears in Oriental splen- 
dor and parades through the streets at 
the head of a pageant of extraordinary 
brilliancy. Every window on the line of 
route is occupied by eager sight-seers, 
and the throng along the streets and 
sidewalks is re-enforced by visitors from 
States far removed from Missouri. In 
the evening after the parade the Prophet 
will give his annual ball in the spacious 
hall of the Merchants Exchange, in 
which Sam. Tilden was nominated for 
the Presidency in 1876. This ball is the 
great social event of St. Louis. Five 
thousand invitations have been sent out 
this "year, and acceptances have been re- 
ceived from the governors of several 
States and from prominent individuals 
from the leading centres of the country. 

The same energy and determination 
which have made the St. Louis festivities 





St. Louis Exposition Building. 


Thursday, October 5, as the great day. 
Fair Thursday has for years been well- 
nigh a general holiday, in St. Louis and 
the neighboring cities; and this year an 


so successful have completely transformed 
the city itself during the last few years. 
There has never been what could be 
called a “boom” in St. Louis nor any of 
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the feverish speculation in real estate 
and corner lots which has marked other 
Western cities, and which has almost in- 
variably resulted in a collapse, with con- 
sequent withdrawal of capital. There 
are millions of dollars of New England 
capital invested in St. Louis real estate, 
and it is the boast of the local repre- 
sentatives of the Eastern houses placing 








Entrance to 


their money here that not a dollar so 
invested has ever been lost. 

St. Louis has grown from an Indian 
trading point to a frontier town, from a 
frontier town to a great river city, and 
from a great river city to the centre of 
manufacturing in the West, one of the 
greatest railroad centres in America, and 
the commercial metropolis of the South- 
west. Its population to-day is over 
600,000, and is steadily growing every 
month. 

The frontage of the new buildings 
erected in St. Louis during the last three 
years is in excess of one hundred miles. 


In 1892 alone there were 5,497 new 
buildings erected in St. Louis, covering 
a frontage of 201,440 feet. In other 
words, the new buildings of 1892, placed 
side by side, would extend for a distance 
of thirty-nine miles. The total for the 
first six months of 1893 shows a sub- 
stantial increase over that of 1892, “ bad 
times” and “financial stringency” not 
withstanding. The building activity at 
the present moment is a source of won- 
der to the visitor, especially when he 
comes from a city in which depression 
is talked morning, noon, and night. A 


Portland Place. 


visitor was speaking of this a few days 
ago in the presence of a bank president, 
who promptly assured him that there was 
no lack of confidence in St. Louis. 

“Of course,” he said, “money is 
‘tight’ as compared with last year, but 
the banks are charging very little more 
interest, and, although they are drawing 
the lines tightly on loans for speculative 
purposes, they are taking good care of 
their customers, and are not apprehensive 
concerning the future. There has not 


been a breath of suspicion against a 
single financial institution in the city, 
and legitimate business is going on about 
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Public Library, St. Louis 


as usual. We have had very few failures ; 
if our average of failures in past years 
had not been abnormally low, it would 
not have been exceeded.” 

The bank president proceeded to show 
the following comparative summary of 
the failures in the first six months of the 
year in the five great commercial cen- 
wes > — 


Failures. Liabilities. 
New York . . 362 $11,695,065 
Philadelphia . 156 13,944,963 
Boston ... I5% 5,117,400 
Chicago . . . 221 14,903,130 
St.Louis .. 42 1,545,140 


Returning to the question of 
building, it may be stated that 
the actual number of new struc- 
tures erected in St. Louis during 
the years 1890, 1891, and 1892 
was 14,553, sufficient to con- 
stitute a city of fair proportions. 
A great majority of these were 
of course private residences, built 
not for speculation but for occu- 
pation. The demand for houses 
has grown so rapidly that, in 
spite of the activity of the 
builders, real-estate agents find 
it more and more difficult to 
supply the needs of families 
desiring to rent. Empty houses 
are seldom seen in St. Louis, 
and in popular and accessible 
localities are never seen at all. 
New St. Louis is essentially a 








city of homes. The change in 
local sentiment which has re- 
sulted in transforming the city 
dates back six or seven years, 
when two agencies commenced 
to make themselves felt. One 
of these was rapid transit; the 
other, the building association. 

Up to the year 1885 the 
street-car service of St. Louis 
was operated by horses and 
mules. The usual western ter- 
minus was at Grand Avenue, 
three miles from the river front, 
and from twenty-five to thirty 
minutes were consumed in the 
trip. Now the roads have been 
extended several miles farther 
west, and the speed of the cars 
has been more than doubled. Electricity 
is the favorite motive-power, and one 
electric road carries passengers seven- 
teen miles out into the country. Others 
reach the city limits north, south, and 
west, and where there is no electric 
road a cable road supplies its place. 
Calculating distance by time, which in 
this last decade of the nineteenth 
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century seems to be the most logical 
method, the city limits have been 
brought from thirty to fifty minutes nearer 
the business centre, and acre after acre 
of desirable residence property has been 
brought within easy 
access and made 
available for homes 
for the toilers. 

The street rail- 
roads of St. Louis 
now carry about two 
million passengers 
per week, while the 
horse cars in the 
early eighties had to 
carry exceptionally 
heavy loads in order 
to reach one third 
that number. 

Just as rapid tran- 
sit made it possible 
for the wage-earner 
and man of mod- 
erate means to re- 
side two or three 
miles farther away 
from his place of 
business than for- 











merly, the building 
association came 
forward and placed 
means at his disposal for the 
erection of his home. With 
the single exception of Phila- 
delphia, no city in the Union 
has appreciated the building- 
association idea so thoroughly 
as St. Louis, where there are 
now several hundred success- 
ful associations in full working order. 
In every portion of the city, homes 
have been erected with money ob- 
tained from these aids to thrift, while 
in some sections there are practically 
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building-association settlements or sub- 
divisions. In these scarcely a renter 
can be found, nearly every man owning 
his own home and paying for it through 
some well-conducted building association, 
in which very frequently he 
learned his first lesson of the 
actual value of money and the 
rapidity with which monthly in- 
stalments create a fund sufficient 
to make it easy to build a home. 
It is a doubtful question whether 
the rapid transit lines or the 
building associations have done 
most towards reconstructing St. 
Louis. 

There is a third influence 
j which must not be overlooked, 
and which has probably done 
more than both of these. St. 
Louis is now one of the first 
manufacturing cities in the 
country, and the increase in the 
business transacted by it during 
the last few years has been very 
great. During the eighties the 
amount of capital invested in 
St. Louis manufactures increased 
from $50,000,000 to $130,000,- 
ooo, while during the same 
period the value of the annual 
product increased from about 
$110,000,000 to $225,000,000. 
In 1880, 41,000 persons were 
employed in St. Louis factories ; 
in 1890, the number of factory 
hands in new St. Louis was found 
to exceed 93,000, to whom were 
paid nearly $60,000,000 yearly 
in wages. Since 1890 the in- 
crease has been even more re- 
markable, and careful estimates 
made this year indicate that 
there are about 7,000 manufac- 
turing establishments in the city, 
with upwards of $170,000,000 
capital invested and finding em- 
ployment for at least 110,000 
hands, to whom $75,000,000 are 
paid in wages during the year. 

Figures such as these explain the vast 
increase in population of the city and the 
general activity. The increase during 


New Union Depot, St. Louis. 


the eighties was larger than that recorded 
by any city on the eastern seaboard, and 
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the gain per cent per annum since the 
taking of the census has been phenom- 
enal. In boots and shoes this has been 
especially the case. In the early eighties 
the value of the boots and shoes manu- 
factured in St. Louis varied from half a 
million to a million; in 1892 it exceeded 
$10,000,000 ; while the monthly returns 
for the year 1893 indicate a total for the 
year of about $12,000,000. It may be 
mentioned that there has been an im- 


ee 


Rialto Building. 


mense increase in the number of Eastern 
made boots and shoes shipped into St. 
Louis. In 1883, when the shoe manu- 
facturing industry was just commencing 
the remarkable spurt it has kept up for 
these ten years, the city received from 
New England 300,000 cases of shoes. 
In 1892 its receipts were 828,000 cases ; 
and it received from Boston alone 23,000 
cases more than it received from all East- 
ern shipping points ten years ago. 

These wholesale gains in manufactures 
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and commerce have left their mark on the 
business section of the city, and amply 
justify the word “New” as a prefix to the 
city’s title. The streets of old St. Louis 
were but indifferently paved, and they 
were lighted only moderately well; 
the streets of new St. Louis are 
among the best paved, lighted, and 
sprinkled in the United States. In the 
strictly business section, granite blocks 
laid on a concrete base are chiefly used, 
while on the streets running 
out into the residence section, 
asphalt, wood, and telford have 
the preference. An enormous 
sum of money has been ex- 
pended by property holders on 
street reconstruction, while the 
trade and commerce of the city 
have been growing so rapidly. 
Many even attribute the growth 
of the latter to the improve- 
ment of the streets. Whether 
these are right or not, it is cer- 
tain that the increased facilities 
for locomotion and hauling have 
proved as advantageous to the 
manufacturer and business man 
as the improved driveways have 
proved attractive and conven- 
ient to the home builder. 

St. Louis was the first city 
in the country to enforce street 
sprinkling by municipal enact- 
ment. The city is divided 
into districts, each of which is 
sprinkled by separate contract, 
the cost being levied by a tax 
of a few cents per foot on the 
property of abutting owners. 
No tax is paid more promptly 
or more cheerfully, because the 
work is done at less than a 
tenth the expense of private contracting, 
to say nothing of the great increase in 
the efficiency of the service. As already 
mentioned, every street and alley in the 
city is lighted by electricity, to the dis- 
comfiture of the sneak thief and bur- 
glar, who finds the difficulties of his occu- 
pation increased a hundred-fold by the 
abundance of light. 

Along the granite-paved streets of the 
business section there have grown up 
during the last few years some of the 
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finest office buildings and commer- 
cial structures to be found on the 
continent, while at the present time 
thousands of workmen are em- 
ployed in rearing costly fireproof 
structures. The new Union Depot 
is perhaps the most important of 
these. It will cost by the time it 
is completed nearly $3,000,000, 
inclusive of the real estate pur- 
chased to make room for it. The 
train shed, which is already com- 
pleted, has a roof measuring 400,- 
ooo square feet, and _ provides 
accommodation for thirty-two pairs 
of parallel railroad tracks. The 
main building has a frontage of 
four hundred and _ fifty-five feet, 
with a depth of eighty feet, and 
is four stories high. Altogether 
the depot and sheds cover a million 
square feet of surface, a larger 
area than that occupied by any 
other railroad depot in America, 
and, with one or two possible ex- 
ceptions, in the world. St. Louis 
is one of the greatest railroad 
centres in America, having a larger 
mileage of railroads centring in it 
than any other city in the Union ; 
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and large as is the new Union 
Depot, which will shortly be 
opened for traffic, it is not 
at all in advance of the 
times, and will have its 
capacity fully tested at cer- 
tain seasons of the year. 
Two other large passenger 
depots are being constructed 
in the city, as well as a num- 
ber of new freight depots. 
Equally expressive of St. 
Louis enterprise and growth 
is the magnificent hotel in 
course of erection on the site 
of the old Planters’ House, 
so well known years ago as 
one of the first hostelries of 
what was then known as the 
far West. The old Planters’ 
House having outlived its 
usefulness, a twelve-story fire- 
proof hotel is being rapidly 
constructed on its site, aided 
by a bonus provided by the 
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Festivities 


Autumnal 
already explained. 
this bonus, the promoters were compelled 
to expend a million dollars on a fire- 


Association, as 
In order to obtain 


proof hotel. By the time the magnifi- 
cent structure, now being erected, is 
completed and furnished, the outlay will 
approximate, if it does not exceed, 


$2,000,000, and St. Louis will have a 
hotel covering half a city square, and 
iuxurious in its appointments. 


The de- 
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Wainwright Building. 


sign includes two recessed courts on the 
main front, and by aid of these nearly 
every one of the four hundred apartments 
will be what every traveller asks for, and 
what every hotel clerk is short of in 
busy seasons— a front room. 

The new City Hall will cost nearly as 
much money, and will be a model muni- 
cipal building when completed. 

A fourteen-story building of unique 
design, absolutely fireproof, is also ap- 
proaching completion on Olive Street, 
six blocks east of the Exposition Building. 





The exact cost of this building has not 
been made public, but it will be largely 
in excess of a million dollars. Several 
other fireproof office and commercial 
structures are also in course of completion, 
and work is progressing rapidly on them 
all. Last year the expenditure on new 
buildings was in excess of $20,000,000, 
and more than-half that sum has been 
spent already in 1893. Twenty-six lofty 
fireproof structures have been completed 
within the last eighteen 
months, at least eight 
of these costing more 
than a million dollars 
each, and the remain- 
der averaging nearly if 
not quite half a million. 
Among them may be 
mentioned the Security 
Building, a million and 
a half dollars fireproof 
office structure, twelve 
stories high, and close 
to the new hotel; the 
Rialto Building, also 
twelve stories high, just 
across the street; the 
Wainwright, on Seventh 
and Chestnut Streets, 
nine stories high, a 
special favorite with the 
real-estate fraternity ; 
the Columbia Building, 
opposite the Post Office, 
the special home of lo- 
cal architects ; and the 
Mercantile Club and 
Public Library  build- 
ings, both on Locust 
Street. 

Washington Avenue, 
the great wholesale thoroughfare, has been 
practically reconstructed, and Twelfth 
Street, already described, is also falling 
rapidly into the hands of the wholesale 
fraternity. The retail dry-goods and 
other houses have erected quite a num- 
ber of handsome buildings during the 
last two or three years and the march 
of progress in every particular has been 
rapid and uniform. 

Enough has been said to explain why 
it is that the carnival city of America, 
the great commercial metropolis of the 
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Southwest, is now spoken of so generally 
as “New St. Louis.” The conserva- 
tive policy and high reputation for 
business integrity which were earned 
by old St. Louis remain, but otherwise 
the city has been practically recon- 
structed. Its affairs are in the hands 
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of young, enterprising, and energetic 
men, and the city is furnishing renewed 
proofs every day of the fact that it is 
the centre of one of the most fertile 
and progressive sections in the world, 
and one of the greatest centres of trade 
on the continent. 





A FEATHERED ANGELO. 


By Stoddard Goodhue. 


* CAPACITY to adapt one’s self to 

, -w conditions of life readily is 

said to be one of the best evi- 
dences of culture. Judged by this cri- 





terion, many of our most familiar birds 
must be considered very cultivated beings ; 
and, in corroboration, it is these that 


rank highest according to other avian 
standards that most fully respond to this 
test. The robin, wren, and bluebird, for 
example, all stand very near the head of 

the scale, according to the 
7 decisions of the classi- 

fiers; and we all know 
how radically their 
methods of life have al- 
tered since the advent of 
civilized man in their 
-midst. Many of the 
lower orders of birds, on 
the other hand, —as the 
pigeons, hawks, owls, 
water fowl, etc.,— have 
changed their habits as 
little as possible through 
contact with civilization. 

One of the most tan- 
gible ways in which 
adaptability is shown is 
in the important matter 
of nest-building. We 
commonly think of a 
bird’s nest as its home; 
but a moment’s reflec- 
tion shows that the nest 
is not really a home in 
the ordinary sense, or at 
least that it only fulfils 
part of the conditions of 
a home. It is not ex- 
pected to afford shel- 
ter or protection to the builders; on 
the contrary, it exposes them to new 
dangers; nor is it to be occupied for 
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relatively long periods of time as a dwell- 
ing. It is purely an expedient for the 
benefit of posterity, and its construction 
is another evidence of what we see every- 
where in nature, the jeopardizing of the 
interests of the individual in behalf of 


have searched before finding just the right 
material, to say nothing of the labor of 
weaving it into the right position after it 
was secured. The birds that use only 
twigs or blades of grass of no particular 
type — making almost anything answer 
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the interests of the race. But Nature has 
pleasant ways of compelling us to accom- 
plish her ends ; and in this matter she im- 
plants in the mind of the bird an instinct 
that causes it to set about the arduous 
work of nest-building with as much en- 
thusiasm as if it were the most delightful 
of pastimes. In reality it is very hard 
work indeed, as any one will admit who 
undertakes to count the strands in almost 
any nest he may happen upon, and then 
estimate how far the bird must have flown 
in procuring them and how long he must 
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the purpose — have, of course, 
material supplied them in abun- 
dance, and need ask no favors 
in this direction. What more 
does robin want, for example, than the 
bits of sticks and blades of grass that 
are everywhere, and a little natural plaster 
that any puddle of water in the road will 
supply? True, he may pick up a scrap 
of paper or bit of yarn or rag now and 
then; but if he does, it is just to show 
that he is of a progressive turn and not 
above experimenting, not because they 
really aid him greatly. 

But with some of the birds that build 
more artistic structures the case is very 
different. One cannot examine the nest 
of a yellow warbler, or a goldfinch, or 
vireo, without wondering where the mate- 
rial was found ; while the master mechanic 
of them all— the oriole — uses a natural 
flax whose source is a perpetual mystery. 








No wonder that such builders are quick 
to adopt any suitable material that civili- 
zation has brought to their door. Many 
a birdlet now nestles in a couch of down, 
whose ancestors were reared in far harsher 
cradles; and even the most plebeian 
parents, like the little chip bird, do not 
hesitate to make-a soft lining of horse- 
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hair where formerly rootlets sufficed. 
Thus are those elements of luxury which 
moralists assure us forebode degeneration 
and disaster creeping into the feathered 
ranks. But as luxury is a concomitant of 
civilization, some of us may not regard it 
as so bad a sign, after all. Indeed, I 
have just put this adaptability forward as 
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an evidence of culture ; so I must myself 
frown upon any attempt to draw other 
morals from it. 

However this point be regarded, there 
can be no two opinions about those cases 
of adaptation in which all that is accom- 
plished by the change is a saving of labor 
for the builders or the greater 
safety of the offspring; and this 
is largely true of the cradle of 
that master builder whose name 
I have mentioned. I do not know 
that the young oriole is more 
comfortable in a home built largely 
of twine than he would be in one 
of the old-style flaxen cradles, 
but his parents certainly were 
saved a great deal of hunting and 
much unnecessary labor if some 
kind human friend supplied them 
with a sufficiency of pieces of 
cord instead of leaving them 
to strip bits of fibre from all 
the weeds within flying dis- 
tance. Then, too, the cord gives 
additional stability to the struc- 
ture, and even permits the builder, 
if he have the genius to do it, to 
strike out on new architectural 
lines, as in the case of the mas- 
terpiece among nests that I shall 
describe presently. 

Individuals differ among birds 
as among men; and this diversity 
of taste and talent is nowhere so 
tangibly shown as in the matter 
of nest-building. As might be 
expected, the greatest diversity in the 
ranks of any single species is shown 
in that species having furthest devel- 
oped the art,—just as the houses of 
civilized man differ more from one 
another than the houses of barbarians. 
How great this diversity is in the case of 
the bird, I am about to show by a series 
of illustrations. I shall show that there 
are all gradations of workmanship in the 
ranks of the Baltimore-bird, from a rela- 
tively crude structure whose builder could 
not properly be styled other than an 
artisan, to a marvellous cradle from whose 
constructor no one would withhold the 
title of artist. As a rule, the nests of the 
oriole seem to show that adaptability in 
the selection of material bears a direct 


ratio to artistic skill in construction, 
though here, of course, we must not ask 
for too rigid an application of the rule, 
inasmuch as we cannot know all the con- 
ditions of each case. A very artistic 


nest, for example, may be devoid of 
strings because no strings were available 






where it was built, while a crude nest 
may contain strings because these were 
actually thrust upon the builders. But in 
general I think the ratio holds between 
artistic workmanship and the tendency to 
use strings ; while, as I have already in- 
timated, the very highest workmanship is 
impossible without the use of strings. No 
oriole, whatever his talent, could without 
the aid of twine or some similar artificial 
substitute have built the structure figured 
on page 114, the masterpiece already 
mentioned. 

This nest was swung one summer about 
twelve years ago from the tip of a limb 
of a cottonwood-tree that stood on the 
outskirts of an Iowa village. I passed 
under it often during the summer, but 








did not have the good fortune to discover 
it till the leaves fell. When I did espy it, 
I looked on it for a time unavailingly, 
though with longing eyes. It was too 


high for ladders, and far out on a 
slender limb, where a squirrel could 
scarcely reach it. But at last a 
little boy friend of mine, scarcely 
bigger than a squirrel, and almost 
as skilful a climber, risked his life 
in my service by clambering out 
as far as the limb would carry his 
weight and cutting off the branch 
from which the coveted nest swung. 
I have held that boy in grateful 
remembrance ever since. The nest 
has accompanied me in all my pere- 
grinations from that day to this, 
and is swinging before me as I 
write. A reference to the figure, 
which is accurately drawn, will show 
that it is a pensile nest in the fullest 
possible sense of the word. The en- 
tire structure is fourteen inches long, 
but the nest proper is a pear-shaped 
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body of just half that length, the re- 
mainder of the length being made up 
exclusively of twine, of which nineteen 
strands pass up from the body of the nest 





to the limbs above. The only entrance 
to the nest is a round hole about two 
inches from the bottom of the structure 
and eight inches below the nearest limb. 
The advantages of such a shape are 
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manifest ; but it must have been a nerve- 
trying structure —though a perfectly safe 
one — in a storm. 

The body of this nest is made up of 
that vegetable fibre so characteristic of 
the nests of the species, interwoven with 
twine. The fibre, constituting nearly 
two thirds of the bulk, gives firmness and 
rigidity to the walls of the nest, so that 
after all these years, during which it has 
been often packed and has received a 
good many hard knocks, it retains its 
shape perfectly. In cross section it is 
almost perfectly circular, and in all re- 
spects it is by far the most symmetrical 
nest of any kind that I have ever seen. 
The doorway is perfectly round, scarcely 
an inch in diameter. The body of the 
bird must have closed it completely as 
she entered. For lining the nest has 
principally very fine rootlets; but there 
are also a few horsehairs and two or 
three flecks of cotton. All in all, in the 
mere matter of texture this nest is not 
especially remarkable as compared with 
others built by the same species. Its 
anomalous feature is the design, in which 
it departs so widely from the conven- 
tional. This conception must, in all 
probability, have been mature in the mind 
of the builder before the corner-stone of 
the structure was laid, that is to say, be- 
fore the first string was attached to the 
swaying bough. ‘The structure of the 
nest makes this conviction almost un- 
avoidable. This being true, and the de- 
parture being so marked a one, several 
interesting problems in bird psychology 
at once present themselves. In the first 
place, is this nest unique in structure? 
It is certainly anomalous, but is it with- 
out a counterpart? I can hardly think 
so, yet I have never been able to get 
track of one at all like it. After all, 
this question is not so important as some 
others. For if it be not unique, then we 
must assume that it is copied after one 
that in its day was unique; and the day 
when the first nest of this type was built 
cannot be so very distant, because, as 
already pointed out, some artificial sub- 
stance such as twine is almost absolutely 
essential to the construction of such a 
nest; hence we may safely assume that 
no oriole ever swung such a structure be- 


fore the advent of civilized man on our 
continent. 

The important point to which I wish to 
call attention is that the originator of this 
style of nest, whether my specimen is the 
type or only a copy, was certainly a 
genius among birds, the Angelo of his 
kind. But now, since in nest-building 
the orioles work in pairs, how, I have 
often wondered, did the genius who had 
conceived this brilliant idea impart his 
conception to his, or her, mate? Did 
he, or she, having studied out the matter, 
explain it all in advance to the mate, 
describing it perhaps in pantomime ; or 
did the genius simply say, “ Behold! I 
have an inspiration. Bring me material, 
and leave the work of construction to 
me: I will work you a wonder”? Or 
yet again, was this inspiration, like some 
human inspirations, merely a happy flash 
of insight, growing out of the fact that a 
long ‘piece of twine chanced to be the 
first bit of material brought for the nest, 
the idea of a strictly pendulous nest only 
occurring after the twine was seen dang- 
ling securely from the limb? In that 
event, the nest may have been merely 
the outgrowth of experiment, builded 
tentatively, not preconceived, studied out 
as they went on by the two heads. This 
seems not improbable, for are we not 
assured that two heads are better than 
one? But on the whole I cannot accept 
this view ; for surely the inspiration of gen- 
ius comes to the genius himself, not to his 
associates ; and surely this structure was 
an inspiration. But we may well believe 
that an intelligent helpmate, or lord and 
master, as the case may be,— for I am 
bound to be impartial in the matter,— 
collaborated with the genius in carrying 
out the details of the structure. The 
greatest architect must have the aid of 
skilled artisans, or his creations could 
never become realities ; and in this par- 
ticular case, the fact that so few orioles, 
if indeed any, have copied after this 
wonderful model is in itself proof that 
not every bird of the species is a skilful 
enough mechanic to build such a struc- 
ture, even when the plan has been sup- 
plied. For surely many an _ envious 
neighbor of the genius and master work- 
man must have examined this remarkable 
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edifice, and its advantages are patent 
at a glance. But it is easy to under- 
stand that even so clever a weaver as the 
oriole might find it puzzling to know how 
to proceed to the construction of an edi- 
fice of so unusual a pattern. The scar- 
city of such nests, then, is in itself an 
evidence of the: technical skill of this 
pre-eminent genius. 

Now, having rendered full tribute to 
the achievement of this peerless inventor, 
I wish to show that even the work of 
genius does not wholly depart from an- 
tecedent works, but, on the contrary, 
must take its place with the works of 
mediocrity in the unbroken chain of 
evolution. Just as the greatest inven- 
tions of human genius have been only 
slightly longer steps in the direction of a 
general wave of progress, so this anoma- 
lous structure of the oriole is, after all, 
only a successful achievement in the way 
of improvement upon models that have 
been often enough tried by others of his 
race. The poorest weaver among the 
orioles is a master builder in comparison 
with the best of almost any other species 
of our birds; and among themselves it 
would almost seem as if the orioles had 
vied with one another in the production 
of artistic domiciles. And the tendency 
all along has seemed to be with the more 
skilful builders to produce a nest at once 
pendulous and covered. The simplest 
oriole’s nest I have seen is about as broad 
as deep, perhaps four inches in each 
diameter. All gradations may be found 
between this and a nest fully twice as 
deep as it is broad, yet with no special 
constriction at the top. Then come 
nests in which the opening, though still 
directly at the top, is constricted often to 
less than half the average diameter of the 
nest lower down. Still more fully evolved 
are the nests in which the opening is 
both constricted and placed obliquely at 
the top of the nest; and from these it is 
a short step to those in which the mate- 
rial of the nest has been carried above 
the opening, so that the latter is no 
longer at the top of the nest, but in the 
side. This is certainly a long advance 
upon the shallow nest with unconstricted 
opening directly at the top. It is, as I 
have said, a tendency in the direction of 
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that perfect specimen which I have just 
described. But the most highly evolved 
of these nests with the side door that | 
have seen — excepting of course the per- 
fect one— has the opening not more 
than an inch from the top, and hence 
several times as far from the bottom, 
leaving therefore a very wide gap to be 
crossed by the builder of this perfect 
nest, which, as we have seen, has the 
opening about two inches from the bot- 
tom of the nest and a full foot from its 
top. To have crossed such a gap is 
surely nothing less than a stroke of 
genius, even though it is not denied that 
other less gifted workers were striving in 
the same direction. 

The perfect symmetry of this ideal 
nest and the absolute roundness of its 
doorway are other points to be noted as 
indicating that this bird Angelo, no less 
than his human precursor, understood 
that “trifles make perfection.” One 
other point should be emphasized, as 
further indicating that the boldness of ex- 
ecution of this feathered architect kept 
pace with his originality of conception. 
It is usual to speak of the nests of the 
oriole as pendulous, an idea embodied in 
the colloquial name “hang nest.” But 
an examination of numerous specimens 
will show that very few of them are really 
altogether pendulous. Of course all are 
more or less suspended, some almost en- 
tirely so; but with few exceptions there 
are lesser limbs passing beside the body 
of the nest, to which a few buoying strands 
are attached. But note the confidence 
with which Angelo has cut altogether free 
from such timid moorings. No _ half 
achievement for him. An ideal swinging 
nest must be a nest that can swing. To 
anchor the body of such a nest to a limb 
is to defeat the main object of the entire 
plan, and is a confession besides that one 
has not full confidence in his art. An- 
gelo cut boldly free, fastened the few 
strong strands securely above, and wove 
them deep into the matrix below; and 
the completed structure that he thus 
wrought is suspended so airily that the 
faintest zephyr must set it swinging, yet 
withal is fastened so securely that a 
tempest could not tear it from its moor- 
ings. The patient mother bird as she 
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sat brooding her precious eggs could at 
will thrust her head out to view the 
beauties of the world she had for the 
time renounced, instead of being buried 
at the bottom of a pit that looked only 
up into the sky; while the treasures she 
guarded, both while in the shell and after 
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their liberation, were protected from 
furred or feathered enemies and from 
the elements as the nest of no other 
oriole could protect them. Surely I do 
not err when I herald the builder of 


such a structure as peerless among 
his kind. 
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By Marion Couthouy Smith. 


be married, Tom,” said Tom’s sister 

Helen, as she sat meditatively stab- 
bing the piece of embroidery on her 
frame. 

Tom had taken up a magazine, and 
after idly turning the leaves, was now 
glancing, with a satiric smile, at a page 
near the back of the volume. When 
Helen spoke, he deliberately turned 
down the leaf and closed the magazine ; 
then he took the cigar out of his mouth, 
looked at the fire, and said, “Do you 
want to get rid of me?” 

“Nonsense, Tom! But you know 
neither mamma nor I would be jealous 
and silly, as some mothers and sisters 
are. I should be glad to have you 
marry a nice girl,—such as Evelyn 
Bond, fot example.” 

““That’s your new friend? You met 
her at the cooking school, I suppose. 
Can she make bread?” 

“Make bread! Why, she won the 
prize! You’ve heard me say so a dozen 
times. I suppose that’s your way of 
making fun of her, and of the cooking 
school. I can’t see why you will zot 
believe that we learn to cook in ear- 
nest !” 

“Oh, I believe it, of course I believe 
it. I should think so!” And Tom gave 
an irreverent chuckle. 

“Then what can you mean? Every 
woman must learn to cook well, of course ; 
and I don’t see how she could have a 


es | REALLY don’t believe you ever w// 


higher recommendation in the eyes of a 
man! And Evelyn is pretty and—” 

“TI am determined,” interrupted Tom, 
knocking off his cigar ashes, “to marry — 
if 1 ever marry at all—a woman who 
cannot make bread!” 

Helen laid down her embroidery- 
frame, and simply looked at him, — 
looked unutterable things with those in- 
nocent blue eyes. ‘The predominating 
expression in them was one of bewilder- 
ment, mixed with a certain fear, as if she 
suspected that his mind had suddenly 
given way; but in a moment she ex- 
claimed, — 

“Tom, it’s so difficult to remember 
that you always will say the opposite of 
what you mean! I wish you wouldn’t 
joke a//'the time!” 

“I mean precisely what I say,” said 
Tom. 

‘* Well, I suppose you are trying to get 
off some of that stale nonsense about 
bread that could be thrown from a 
steeple, or used in a game of football, 
without injuring it. But I can tell you, 
we don’t make such bread! You needn’t 
be afraid of a girl who makes bread in 
these days ; she can turn out a first-class 
article.” 

“T tell you, Nell, there isn’t any joke 
about it. I am looking for a girl who 
can’t cook! I object to being regarded 
merely as a sort of perambulating stom- 
ach, like those protoplasmic creatures 
that have no life except digestion, and 
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simply flop about in the sea absorbing 
what comes in their way. I don’t want a 
woman who is nothing but an animated 
receipt-book.” 

“You may think yourself witty,” said 
Miss Helen loftily, “but you’re talking 
arrant nonsense.” 

“I’m not! You women have come to 
such a pass that you think humanity has 
no use for anything that it can’t digest. 
The days of ‘ plain living and high think- 
ing’ are over. ‘The time was when men of 
intellectual aims simply ate what they 
could get, and thought no more about it. 
They were strong in mind and in body, 
and their food nourished them, no matter 
what it was,—the plainer the better. 
Care about eating is only for dyspeptics ! 
Perhaps Carlyle set the fashion. At any 
rate, his wife led a life that mine should 
never lead, were I ten times a man of 
genius.” 

“You certainly are very good, Tom. 
Yes,” she added reflectively, “ very good 
—for aman!” 

“Thank you!” 

“T’ve always been grateful to you for 
being so good that time last year — don’t 
you remember ?—the time when mother 
was away, and both the servants went off, 
and I couldn’t get a woman, and every- 
thing I tried to do went wrong, and we 
lived on potted ham and Vienna bread, 
with horrible instantaneous cocoa, for 
nearly forty-eight hours! You didn’t 
grumble a bit, so I must say you live up 
to your theories. But the theories are 
perfectly absurd. Every woman must 
know how to cook!” 

“ Why?” 

“Why, why because she must!” 

“Why can’t she wait until she is 
obliged to do it, and if that time comes, 
pick it up by mother wit, just as I would do 
with sawing wood if I ever had to do it?” 

“Well, but— why shouw/dn’t she learn 
to cook?” 

“No objection in the world, if she 
would do the thing rationally. But wo- 
men who have no need to do it give up 
other work which is really important and 
belongs to them, for this eternal worship of 
the stomach! They forget the poor, 
they neglect their children, at least 
they fail to make friends with their chil- 
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dren, and spend no time with them, 
because, forsooth, cake must be made 
every week, preserving must be done 
every season, desserts must be made 
every day! And this is done by women 


‘who can afford to hire others to do 


the work, simply because they imagine 
there is virtue in doing it themselves! 
‘They take immense credit to themselves 
for it, too. It’s the same with house- 
work. And in consequence of all this 
gratuitous self-sacrifice on the altar of 
nothing-at-all, we have incompetent ser- 
vants. ‘They are hired to do work, and 
not taught or required to fulfil their con- 
tract.” 

Tom paused, and Helen said meekly, 
“Well, maybe there is something in what 
you say, but it is totally opposite from 
the ideas most men have. I suppose it’s 
your literary temperament.” 

“Where is my mother at this blessed 
minute?” cried ‘Tom, warming up again. 
“It’s a legal holiday, and here I am spend- 
ing it virtuously, warming my toes at my 
own fireside; and I feel that I would 
enjoy a little of her society. My mother 
is a very intelligent and agreeable wo- 
man. I should like to exchange ideas with 
her—with do0¢h of you, if you please. 
And where is she? What is_ she do- 
ing? Pickling!” 

“T thought you liked pickles.” 

“So I do; but isn’t it a poor compli- 
ment to assume that I like them supremely ? 
I like them if I happen to get them; if I 
don’t, who is injured? Certainly not I.” 

“ But, Tom, most men would think 
themselves injured if they didn’t have 
pickles.” 

“Let them buy them, then! Don’t 
say they cost more, for they don’t; but 
if they did, then we could have them less 
often. If it were mother’s vocation to 
pickle, pickling would be a worthy act; 
it is not her vocation, therefore it is un- 
worthy. If she can afford to omit it, she 
shouldn’t waste time over it.’” 

‘“« But she likes it!” said Helen. 

“Ah, there’s the rub! But then it 


isn’t duty, only a very unaccountable 
form of feminine recreation. And if 
that’s so, don’t make a virtue of it. See 
here!» —he picked up the magazine 
again, and opened it at the place where 
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he had turned down the leaf — “ ‘ Woman’s 
Page.’ Whole thing devoted to cooking, 
except one little paragraph on the best 
way to clean brasses. ‘ How to preserve 
Tomatoes’; ‘How to make Mayon- 
naise’; ‘ How to — how to’— where’s 
that piece of nonsense? Oh, here! 
‘How to use up Scraps of Yesterday’s 
Roast in an Appetizing and Economical 
Manner.’ ‘The materials for this remark- 
able piece of work are more expensive 
than a new roast!” 

“You can’t prove that.” 

“No matter. Why is the assumption 
made that a woman’s page must neces- 
sarily be a page devoted to cooking? 
Every woman is not a cook any more 
than every man is a blacksmith. It’s a 
good thing to be a blacksmith, but some- 
body has got to be something else! And 
here’s a silly rhyme about the girl of 
the period, setting forth her attractions, 
every verse ending with the touching 
lament, ‘ But she can’t make bread!’ 
These funny men ought to scrape up 
some new material. ‘That thing about 
the girl who can’t make bread is as stale 
as the church-sociable oyster stew, or the 
everlasting mother-in-law. As a matter 
of fact, she cam make bread! A/ of her 
can make bread; it’s her specialty ; she 
can make it ad nauseam!” 

“Well,” sighed Helen, “I see that 
there is no use of presenting you to 
Evelyn Bond!” 

“ None at all, if matrimony is the ob- 
ject. I will never marry until I find a 
girl who can’t cook. ‘Then I shall stand 
some chance of having a friend and a 
companion in my wife ; and my children 
will stand some chance of having a mother 
who is more interested in their souls than 
in their stomachs.” 

“My dear Tom, I think you’re wrong ; 
and yet, of course, I see that you're 
partly right.” 

“You’re not an unreasonable girl,” 
said ‘Tom condescendingly. 

“T’m glad to hear you say so. But I 
want to know if I may depend on you 
to go with me to Mrs. Everett’s dance 
to-morrow night.” 

“ Of course you may; didn’t I prom- 
ise?” 

_ “ Very well, then; remember it is not 


a great ball, and we don’t want to start 
too late.” 

Helen put away her frame, and went 
down to the kitchen to see how the 
pickling was getting on. 

Tom, who was known to the world in 
general as Thomas Hilary Adams, was a 
clever young writer. He was virtually 
the head of the family, his father having 
died years ago; and his mother and 
sister were independent of him. Besides 
his literary work, he had an easy position 
with a fair salary, and plenty of time to 
himself, in his uncle’s business house ; 
he was past thirty, and was able and 
willing to marry. But he wanted a con- 
genial wife, and in his wife he wanted a 
friend and a companion. He was quite 
in earnest in his search for a woman who 
could not cook; he was afraid that the 
modern taste for cooking might prove a 
formidable rival. Several of his friends 
had recently married, and he regarded 
them with a secret envy which he would 
not have acknowleged for the world. He 
was all ready to fall a victim to some- 
body’s charms; and he began to think 
it was high time to look out in earnest 
for that girl who could not make bread ! 

On the following evening he escorted 
Helen, who was charming in her pale- 
blue evening costume, to Mrs. Everett's 
informal dance. It was given in honor 
of a young niece of the hostess, a clergy- 
man’s daughter from some New England 
town, who was paying Mrs. Everett a 
visit. Tom was ready to do his duty, 
though past his first youthful enthusiasm 
for dancing. He was a “presentable” 
man, as some one rather oddly said of 
him; tall and well made, with a brown 
beard trimmed to a point, and quick 
observant brown eyes. He engaged the 
young ladies for dances with commend- 
able impartiality, claiming Miss Everett 
for as many as he could get, because he 
guessed her to be a good dancer. 

The first waltz with her proved his 
surmise correct. As he found her a seat 
afterwards, he glanced at her critically. 
She was fair and fine, and delicate 
of feature, usually pale, but flushing 
prettily with exercise or emotion. Her 
eyes were blue; her hair light and soft, 
like a child’s; she was tall and slight, 
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and her whole effect was one of rare re- 
finement and grace, with a quaint touch 
of serious dignity. Tom thought she 
might have been pictured on a piece of 
old china. He asked her if she had any 
more dances to spare, besides the ones 
he had engaged. 

“Oh, I don’t know if there ave any 
more dances !”’ she said, blushing a little, 
and laughing. ‘We have no programmes, 
because aunty didn’t wish it to be a ball, 
and she said we could have about a 
dozen dances. I’m sure I’m engaged 
for as many as that.” 

“ Well, Pll take anything that happens 
to be left over, if I may. One does not 
often find any one who waltzes as you do.” 

“TI haven’t waltzed very much,” she 
said. “TI live very quietly at home with 
my father. Sometimes I visit in Boston, 
but I am really very little in society.” 

“With your father?”’ ventured ‘Tom, 
in a gentle tone of inquiry. 

“Yes, my mother died when I was 
very little.” 

“And you and your father are quite 
alone?” 

“ Quite alone, and the best friends in 
the world. I am his private secretary, 
and we read together a great deal. It is 
what chiefly occupies me.” 

“ What will he do when you marry?” 

The question burst from ‘Tom almost in- 
voluntarily, and it made her blush again. 
But she answered quite naturally,— 

“Oh, if that happens, I hope he will 
retire from his work and live with me. 
He is growing old ; and he is so kind and 
so delightful! Every one would like 
him. But perhaps he would not leave 
his people for a while. Sometimes we—”’ 
She paused abruptly. 

“Well!” said Tom, with sympathetic 
eyes. 

“Well, sometimes, of course, we have 
talked over such possibilities, as we talk 
over everything. I suppose we shall 
make a great deal of talk about this visit. 
I am having such a lovely time!” 

“Are you? How long will you stay?” 

“ Oh, a long while. Perhaps six weeks 
yet. It is a great holiday for me. Papa 
is safe with Martha, our old housekeeper. 
But really, Mr. Adams, I am giving you 
too much autobiography ! ” 


“1 drew you out,” said he; “and I 
like it. I only wish you would tell me 
more.” 

“There isn’t any more,” she laughed. 
“T am the most prosaic mortal in existence, 
and lead the most ordinary life, I assure 
you.” 

A whimsical thought came to Tom 
Adams’s mind, and showed itself in an 
odd little smile, before he spoke. 

“Miss Everett,” he said, “I want to 
ask you acurious question : you must par- 
don it beforehand. Can you: make 
bread?” 

She blushed scarlet, and a look of dis- 
tress came into her eyes. She dropped 
her white lids at first, as if in shame; 
then, with an effort, she lifted them 
bravely, and looked him in the face, as 
she answered, timidly but clearly,— 

“No! I must confess, Mr. Adams, 
that I have never made any in my life, 
and I am afraid — yes, I am really quite 
sure — that I — don’t know how!” 

“ Well, what of it?” said Tom, his eyes 
shining. 

“Why, I thought you would be shocked ! 
All the girls can make bread, and other 
things besides, and do all kinds of house- 
work. But you see, there was no one to 
insist upon my learning, and Martha is a 
splendid woman, and papa wanted me 
for other things. But of course I shall 
learn some day.” 

“ Don’t!’ exclaimed ‘Tom vehemently. 
“It’s the most delightful thing I ever 
heard in my life.” 

“What is?” 
astonished. 

“Why, that you can’t make bread! 
That you can’t cook! You're quite sure 
you can’t?” 

“ Certainly ; I’m only too sure!” 

“ Well, don’t think of learning! Prom- 
ise me you will not think of learning!” 

“Why, Mr. Adams, why in the world 
should I promise you anything of the 
kind?” she asked, with a little dignity 
which checked him. 

“Oh, never mind! 


asked Lucy Everett, 


For no reason at 


all; but I think it is so nice that you 
don’t know how. 
elty, that’s all!” 

“Well, I’m sure you are very kind to 
I’m afraid, it’s a sad deficiency 


It’s a refreshing nov- 


say so. 
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on my part, which I ought to do my best 
to remedy. But here comes Mr. Gray ; 
I am engaged to him for the Lancers.” 

“Ah! Well, don’t forget the second 
dance from this; it’s another waltz. I’m 
old-fashioned ; I prefer a waltz to all 
the schottisches and fancy things in the 
world.” 

“So do I!” She nodded brightly, 
and went off with her partner, leaving 
Tom in a curious condition of bewilder- 
ment — and _ bliss. 

When he claimed her for their next 
dance, she said, — 

“Mr. Adams, I can’t help wondering 
why you asked if I could make bread.” 

“| asked because I hoped you would 
say no. I am tired of bread.” 

“Tired of bread!” 

“Yes; tired of bread, and disgusted 
with preserves, and sick of puddings and 
every other mysterious compound! The 
very magazines are infested with recipes ; 
and you never strike the key-note of 
feminine enthusiasm until you describe 
a new entrée or enlarge upon the virtues 
of a patent baking dish.” 

Lucy Everett laughed musically as 
they floated off together. The pleasure 
of the waltz interrupted their conversa- 
tion, but she thought to herself, “1 know 
what is the trouble with him. He has 
probably been talked to by that con- 
ceited little Miss Bond, who is forever 
telling of her cooking-school prizes and 
kitchen triumphs. I suppose he has been 
bored to death.” 

Tom stood out in her recollections 
as the most prominent figure in the 
evening’s experiences. She wondered 
how soon he would call; and she had not 
long to wonder. ‘There is no mystery 
about this part of the story, and no need 
of drawing it out. It was as nearly a 
case of love at first sight as can ever 
occur in actual life! and the courtship 
progressed on conventional lines, but 
with unusual rapidity. Tom was in a 
feverish hurry to win her before the time 
of her visit had expired. He was afraid 
to startle her by a premature avowal, and 
yet he, was sure that if she did not go 
home as his avowed fiancée, she would 
be snapped up within a week by some 
enterprising fellow-townsman of hers, and 


lost to him forever. He always declared 
that he had fallen in love with her 
because she could not make bread, yet 
in his heart of hearts he knew that he 
would have loved her all the same if she 
had been a professional cook; she was 
his fate. As to her own feeling in the 
matter, he need not have feared. In 
spite of her maidenly reserve, she was 
very nearly as much in love as he was; 
not quite as much we will believe, since 
we are told it is true that the happiest 
matches are those in which the pre- 
ponderance of love is on the man’s side, 
but still quite enough for all reason- 
able intents and purposes. 

As for the uncongenial topic of gas- 
tronomy, it was never mentioned between 
them after the first evening. They had 
other things to talk about! Occasion- 
ally, however, Tom hugged himself in 
secret over the thought that his search 
for a girl who could not make bread had 
been more successful than that of Dioge- 
nes for an honest man. 

All their little world looked kindly upon 
them, seeing clearly that they were made 
for each other. Mrs. Everett, who had 
always liked Tom, encouraged him so 
openly as to have repelled him if he had 
been less heartily in love. At last, as the 
dreadful day drew near upon which he 
was to see his beloved depart, his sus- 
pense Mecame unendurable ; and he was 
humbled to the point of confiding in the 
sympathetic aunt, who bade him hope for 
the best, and gave him an opportunity for 
a decisive interview with Lucy on the 
following evening. ‘The event, of course, 
proved that Mrs. Everett had not been too 
sanguine on his behalf. 

We may pass over the various extrane- 
ous circumstances of an engagement. 
Mrs. Adams and Helen gave Lucy a loy- 
ing welcome ; and old Mr. Everett wrote 
Tom such a kind and fatherly letter that 
his heart warmed toward the old gentle- 
man, and he told Lucy that he would have 
been glad to accept her father as a com- 
panion for life, even if she had not been 
in existence! She would not promise to 
leave home for at least six months; and 
it was arranged that Tom should spend 
his vacation with her, in the early part of 
the summer, and that she should pay a 
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visit to Mrs. Adams later on. The dis- 
cussion of these plans helped them to 
bear the appalling prospect of their com- 
ing separation. 

“Tom,” said Helen, one day, “I sup- 
pose of course that Lucy knows nothing 
about cooking, or you never would have 
wanted to marry-her!” 

“You suppose exactly right!’ said 
Tom triumphantly. ‘You are attempt- 
ing to be satirical, but I assure you, you 
have hit upon the precise fact. I told 
you that I would marry only a woman who 
could not make bread, and I have carried 
it out to the letter. Lucy is as ignorant 
of such matters as—as you were at the 
age of five.” 

Helen was so astonished that she lapsed 
into silence. It would never do to criti- 
cise Lucy, but — 

“ Well,’ she said at last, nodding orac- 
ularly, “depend upon it, that will all 
come right. She will learn!” ‘To which 
unwelcome prophecy Tom, not being in 
an argumentative mood, vouchsafed no 
reply. 

The night before the parting the lovers 
sat together discussing the future, as 
usual. 

“The time will not seem so very long, 
after all,” said Lucy, consolingly. 

“Not to you, perhaps!” said Tom, 
bitterly. 

“Oh, I don’t mean that! ® will be 
long to me in one sense, as you must 
know, ‘Tom dear! But I shall have so 
much to do and to think of, so much to 
write to you about! I must tell you one 
of the very first things I mean to do! 
I — ” 

Just at this moment Mrs. Everett 
coughed behind the fortiére, and the 
lovers sat bolt upright, trying to look as 
if they had been expecting her entrance 
for the past hour. 

“ Lucy, dear,” she exclaimed, “ I’m so 
sorry to trouble you, but the expressman 
has just come with a package, and it is 
such a good opportunity to engage him 
for to-morrow, if you have decided to 
take that two-o’clock train !” 

“Yes, I have decided,” said Lucy; 
“and, oh, Aunty, tell him to say when he 
will come for the trunk so that I can 
have it ready.” 


She ran out to the hall. When she 
returned they entered upon a serious cal- 
culation of the exact number of minutes 
they had to spend together on the follow- 
ing day, an arithmetical exercise in which 
they found a melancholy satisfaction. 

The parting came, and the long pro- 
cession of days began, each marked with 
a satisfaction of a letter written, and the 
rapture of a letter received. Incredible 
as it may seem, the weeks really went by ; 
the spring passed, and the summer came, 
and at last ‘lom’s anticipated visit began 
to loom up before him as a genuine pos- 
sibility. It never seemed real, however, 
until he was seated in the train, going to 
Lucy, — “ To Lucy, to Lucy, to Lucy,” as 
the rattling wheels seemed to say! How 
the limited express crawled along! But 
all things come to an end; and as the 
twilight fell, the face he loved shone upon 
him, star-like, against the golden evening 
sky. Oh, love and youth! What 
ecstasies you crowd into a little moment's 
space! Here she was at last; and the 
time since he had sat with her in Mrs. 
Everett’s parlor had gone by like a dream 
in the night, and left no sign. They 
drove to the house together in the lovely 
fragrant twilight, saying little, because 
they had so much to say. Each asked, 
“What have you been doing since we 
parted?” and neither answered it. All 
those letters seemed to have told them 
nothing. 

At the door of Lucy’s home they 
were welcomed by her beautiful old 
father, who seemed to Tom a part of the 
idyl of his life. It was the time of roses, 
and his impression of the house was one 
of roses everywhere, without and within,— 
gathered in delicate bowls in nooks and 
corners, and spreading their fragrance 
about like the very breath of love. 
There were roses on the tea-table to 
which they sat down a little later, after an 
interval devoted to rest, and a fresh 
toilet, and a pleasant introductory con- 
versation. ‘The lamps were lighted, but 
the windows were all open, and the fresh, 
soft air blew in, with its odor of the 
fields. And Lucy sat at the head of the 
table, behind her dainty tea-service, with 
her face glowing with the quiet joy of 
her heart. 
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What a picture it was! And—to 
descend to mundane matters—what a 
supper it was! Nota dinner, but a real 
old-fashioned country supper, cooked to 
perfection, and gracefully served. ‘There 
were broiled chickens, small, and plump, 
and tender ; creamed potatoes ; a salad ; 
the lightest of hot biscuits and cake; the 
clearest of jellies; coffee with the real 
flavor of the berry in it; and to crown 
all— for the month was June fresh 
strawberries and cream. ‘Tom did ample 
justice to the repast, and thought it 
would be a good idea to get Lucy’s cook 
to come and live with them, when the 
present establishment broke up. When 
supper was over, he followed his host out 
to the piazza, in that sublime state of 
good-humor which is superinduced in a 
man by an excellent meal, when all other 
circumstances are propitious. ‘They sat 
in the warm, clear starlight, delightfully 
happy and comfortable. Presently Lucy 
came out, tall and sylphlike in her white 
dress. 

“We must make the most of this 
pleasant hour,” she said, “ for callers are 
sure to come a little later.” 

She took a chair near Tom, who was 
seated on the step, leaning against one 
of the pillars of the porch. ‘They sat 
watching the fireflies darting and spark- 
ling over the lawn, in wild mimicry of the 
serene stars above. Mr. Everett, who 
was sitting a little apart, fell into a doze 
or a revery, and the lovers were left to 
entertain one another,—not a diffi- 
cult task! But presently Lucy made a 
remark which seemed strangely out of 
harmony with the sweet influences of the 
night. 

“Tom,” she said, “how did you like 
the supper?” 

Tom literally started. Good as the 
supper was, he had nearly forgotten it by 
this time; but in deference to his dar- 
ling’s anxiety to please him, he answered 
warmly, — 

“Tt was delightful! Didn’t you see 
how I enjoyed it? Your Martha must be 
quite a treasure, dear. Don’t you think 
we could keep her forever? ”’ 

“Martha had nothing to do with it!” 
exclaimed Lucy, with a fervor in her 
voice that almost amounted to solemnity. 





“JT mean she had nothing to do with 
the cooking. She helped, of course, 
and did the serving. Aut J covked every 
bit of that supper myself!” 

‘Tom’s face was a study. But fortu- 
nately it was too dark for Lucy to observe 
it. She paused for an appreciative reply, 
and he said faintly ,— 

“My dear girl! Did you, really?” 

“Indeed I did! Don’t you remember 
when I told you I couldn’t cook, and you 
were so chivalrous that you pretended 
you liked me all the better for it? I was 
so mortified! Of course I knew it was 
a joke when you talked about being so 
glad I couldn’t make bread, and hoping 
I never would learn. So, as soon as we 
were engaged, I made up my mind to 
learn. One night I came near telling 
you of my plan, but aunty interrupted me, 
and afterwards I decided that it would be 
more fun to surprise you, and to get upa 
supper for you when you arrived. Oh, I 
was so anxious about it! I made the jelly 
and the cake, and the sauces for the salad 
and potatoes, all before you came; and 
the biscuits were all ready to bake, and 
Martha had everything prepared. While 
you were in your room, and afterwards 
while you were talking to papa, I broiled 
the chickens and made the coffee, and 
finished everything. Of all things I want 
you to praise my biscuits, for I flatter 
myself that if I have a strong point, it is 
bread — ad kinds of bread! have been 
under Martha’s instructions ever since we 
parted in the spring. Now aren’t you 
pleased? Why, ‘Tom, you don’t say a 
word! You were not really in earnest 
that time — about cooking —were you?”’ 
“Oh, dear, no!” exclaimed Tom, with 
alacrity. “Of course not, my darling. 
I never tasted such a 





I am delighted ! 
supper in my life ; it was positively ideal ! 
But you know you never need to do it 
again; I shall not expect you to work.” 

“T know that,” she said, slipping down 
to the step beside him. “You are so 
good! But you know it might be neces- 
sary some time, and I want to please you 
in every way. And I do think it is a 
fortunate thing that I can make such 
good bread! Don’t you?” 

-“ Yes, indeed !’’ said Tom meekly. 

‘‘And Helen will be pleased. I know 
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she can do all those things so well. want to be your critic, your audience, 


Don’t you think she will be pleased? ”’ your public, as you said I should be, — 
“Oh, undoubtedly, of course. She'll’ your friend in the best part of your life. 

be delighted !” But I want to be complete, you know, 
There was something odd in his voice, and leave out no form of help.” 

and Lucy felt disappointed. Suddenly a His answer was for her ear alone. But 

light broke in upon her. as she nestled closer to him, she sighed, 


“Tom,” she said, softly, “don’t fear “I am so glad those biscuits were a 
that I shall fail you in higher things. I success!” 





THE TREE OF THE DEAD. 


By Paul Collmann. 


We swathed them in bark and bison robes, 


F IVE dead braves we lashed to the tree, 
And the weighted stem swung mournfully. 


We hung here the chief of the Sand-hill Sioux, 
Satanta, and Kante, my father’s son, 
And the two sons of Gitch that the Modocs slew. 


The hawk swept by where the bodies hung, 
And the whirring Death-wind whistled shrill 
And howled like the bitch-wolf that mourns her young. 


There the starving coyote slunk at night, 
In the bitter breath of the hoar-frost moon, 
When the night-sun sank down pale and white. 


One night a dozen hills shone red ; 
The flames leaped up like bleeding souls ; 
The troopers were burning the tree of the dead. 


And now what shall Hatha the great chief do, 
And my father’s son, and the sons of Gitch? 
They have stolen their guns and their arrows too. 


Their grieving ghosts wander in restless woe ; 
Their totems are burnt, and their drinking-cups ; 
I hear their wails when the wind is low. 


Woe to the white,— my heart is hate ; 
I have gashed my breast, I have greased my hair ; 
Like a scorpion crouched in the sand I wait. 


Woe to the trooper who ventures alone ! 
His squaw shall never see him again ; 
My heart shall laugh at his dying groan. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


THE republication of Phillips Brooks’s address 
upon the Boston Latin School has led us, as we 
trust it may lead others, to new studies in the his- 
tory and valuable literature of this oldest and most 
famous of American public schools. As there is 
no other schoul which has so interesting and im- 
portant a histury, so there is none which has been 
so fortunate in its celebrators and chroniclers. 
Phillips Brooks’s great oration, already a classic, 
will be the word to which men will turn in all the 
coming time for the quick, living pictures of the 
school in its first two centuries and a half, and for 
the inspirations of its history. Immediately after 
the celebration of the 250th anniversary of the 
founding of the school, the committee to which 
the work had been intrusted ten years before, and 
of which Edward Everett Hale was the chairman, 
laid before the pupils of the school and the public 
the “ History and Catalogue of the Boston Public 
Latin School,” a stout volume of 400 pages, which 
is a very mine of information concerning the 
school, and one of the most thorough pieces of 
historical research which we have in our libraries. 
This will always remain the great commentary 
upon Mr. Brooks’s oration. One half of the vol- 
ume is devoted to a catalogue of the masters and 
pupils of the school from 1635 to 1885; and the 
accounts given both by Dr. Hale and Mr. Jenks 
of the manner in which these records have been 
completed are of very great interest. ‘There is 
still the possibility,” says Mr. Hale in his Preface, 
“that other gaps in our record may yet be filled. 
Some lad in New Hampshire looking under the 
eaves for a bit of paper-hanging with which to 
make a bobtail for his kite, may light on a pre- 
cious scroll with the names of Pormont’s boys 
and Maude’s. A letter from Fairfax to Essex, 
in the heat of the English civil war, may prove to 
have been written on the back of a list of Wood- 
bridge’s scholars sent from John Hull’s father to 
Gen. Sedgwick. A judge of probate in Indi- 
ana may find Woodmansey’s catalogue tied in 
with the inventory of the estate of Susan Stoddard. 
Among the Tomsons of Alaska there may be found 
the precious parchment-covered book in which 
Benjamin Tompson preserved the names of his 
pupils. But these prospects are so vague, that it 
has not seemed best to defer printing what we 
have, in hepe of their realization. Still serious 
search ought to be made by all those numerous 
descendants who are proud to call Ezekiel Cheever 
and Nathaniel Williams ancestors, for the list 
which Cheever began, and which his successor 
doubtless continued. However vague the hopes 
for the earlier years, it is more than probable 
that these catalogues even yet exist to furnish 
to Mr. Jenks new material for his untiring in- 
dustry.” 

It was by Rev. Henry F. Jenks, one of the most 
loyal and loving of Latin School “ boys,” and an 
indefatigable historical student, that most of the 
work upon this solid volume was done; the book 
is substantially Mr. Jenks’s book. The portion of 


the book which has chief interest for the general 
reader is the historical sketch by Mr. Jenks, which 
precedes the catalogne. ‘There is nothing of im- 
portance in the history of the school in its first 
250 years which is not here brought together. 
Here are the reasons for believing that the estab- 
lishment of the school was largely due to the in- 
fluence of John Cotton. Here are a passage from 
the autobiography of one of Ezekiel Cheever’s 
pupils picturing the life of the school under that 
famous master, and passages from Judge Sewall’s 
diary describing Cheever’s death. Here is Har- 
rison Gray Otis’s account of the school in Master 
Lovell’s time; a letter of Dr. James Jackson on 
the school under Master Hunt; Ralph Waldo 
Emerson’s word on Master Biglow, head of the 
school when, nine or ten years old, he entered it, 
and on Mr. Gould, who succeeded Biglow; with 
extracts from Winthrop, Evarts, and many famous 
pupils upon the school as they knewit. Mr. 
Jenks reports in full the proceedings at the dedi- 
cation of the present building, February 22, 1881, 
with addresses by Mayor Prince, Governor Long, 
Robert C. Winthrop, Col. Higginson, Phillips 
Brooks, and others. 

“ Among the pupils of the school during its 
nearly two hundred and fifty years,” writes Mr. 
Jenks elsewhere, “ have been men as eminent as 
their instructors, who have in their lives re- 
flected honor upon the city of their birth or 
adoption, and the school in which they were nur- 
tured. Of such may be named John Hull, 
Benjamin Franklin and his four fellow-signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, John Han- 
cock, Sam Adams, Robert Treat Paine, William 
Hooper; Presidents Leverett, Langdon, Everett, 
and Eliot, of Harvard, and Pynchon, of Trinity 
College; Governors James Bowdoin and William 
Eustis; Lieut.-Governors Cushing and Winthrop; 
James Lovell, Adino Paddock, who planted the 
*“ Paddock Elms’; Benjamin Church, first a 
patriot and then a traitor; Judges Francis Dana, 
Thomas Dawes, and Charles Jackson; Drs. John 
C. Warren, James Jackson, and Henry J. Bow- 
ditch; Professors William D. Peck, Henry W. 
Torrey, Francis J. Child, Josiah P. Cooke, and 
William R. Dimmock; Mayors Harrison G. 
Otis, Samuel A. Eliot, and Frederick O. Prince; 
Hons. Robert C. Winthrop, Charles Francis 
Adams, George S. Hillard, Charles Sumner, 
William M. Evarts, and Charles Devens; such 
writers as Ralph Waldo Emerson and John 
Lothrop Motley, and divines as Right Rev. John 
B. Fitzpatrick, Roman Catholic Bishop of Bos- 
ton, Right Kev. Theodore Dehon, Bishop of 
South Carolina, and Revs. Cotton Mather, Ben- 
jamin Colman, Andrew Eliot, Joseph Tucker- 
man, William Jenks, Samuel Cooper Thacher, 
Francis Parkman, N. L. Frothingham, William 
H. Furness, Alexander Young, Frederick A. 
Farley, James Freeman Clarke, William Henry 
Channing, Henry Ward Beecher, John F. W. 
Ware, Edward E. Hale, and Phillips Brooks.” 
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Phillips Brooks’s connection with the Latin 
School was memorable. He was a graduate of 
the school, entering in 1846; and upon his 
graduation from Harvard in 1855, he came back 
to serve the school for a time as an “ usher” or 
assistant master. It quickly appeared that school 
teaching was not his forte, and he retired in 
some mortification. But this did not lessen his 
luve for the old school. He took part in the 
dedication ceremoniés on that 22d of February, 
1881; it was he who was called upon to give the 
oration at the celebration of the 250th anniversary 
in 1885; and a few days before his death he 
wrote a letter accepting an invitation to address 
the boys on the 22d of February last. We give 
place here, as an interesting accompaniment to 
the oration printed in our last number, to Mr. 
Brooks’s address at the dedication of the new 
building :— 

# x 

“T should be very sorry, sir, at this late hour, to 
undertake to treat of the relations of religion to 
science. I heard, several hours ago, in this meet- 
ing, some excellent remarks that were made upon 
that subject, and I think I must leave to the 
thoughtfulness of this great assembly the garner- 
ing up of the noble and wise things that were 
said to us by the principal of the Latin School. 

“T want to speak only a few moments, if I can 
restrain myself so. It is all very well to talk 
about the magnificence of this new building. It 
is magnificent, and we are thankful for it; but 
to me there is something infinitely sad and pa- 
thetic this morning in thinking of our old Latin 
and English High Schoolhouse standing empty 
and desolate down in Bedford Street. I cannot 
get it out of my mind. I cannot, as I look around 
upon the brilliancy of this new building, forget 
what that old building has done. I cannot help 
thinking of it almost as a person, and wondering 
if it hears what we are saying here. I cannot 
help thinking that from the top of the old brown 
cupola it looks across the length of the city and 
sees the pinnacles of this new temple which is to 
take its place. I cannot help thinking that even 
through its closed and dusty windows it is hearing 
something of the triumphant shouts with which 
its successor’s walls are ringing. I cannot help 
wondering what it thinks about it all. 

“ But when I know, letting that old schoolhouse 
stand before me for a moment in personal shape, 
—when I know what a dear and earnest old 
creature it was, — when I know how carefully it 
looked after those who came into its culture and 
embrace, — when I know how many of us will 
always look back to it, through the whole course 
of our lives, as the place where were gathered 
some of the deepest inspirations that ever came 
to us, I cannot but think that the old school is 
noble enough and generous enough to look with 
joy and satisfaction upon this new building that 
has risen to take its place. And, as the old year 
kindly and ungrudgingly sinks back into the gen- 
erations of the past, and allows the new year to 
come in with its new activities, and as the father 
steps aside and sees the son who bears his nature, 
and whom he has taught the best he knows, come 
forth into life and fill his place, so I am willing to 


believe that the old school rejoices in this, its 
great successor, and that it is thinking (if it has 
thoughts) of its own useful career, and congratu- 
lating itself upon the earnest and faithful way in 
which it has pursued, not only the special methods 
of knowledge which have belonged to its time, 
but the purposes of knowledge, which belong to 
all time, and must pass from scheolhouse to 
schoolhouse, and from age to age, unchanged. 

“The perpetuity of knowledge is in the perpe- 
tuity of the purposes of knowledge. The thing 
which links this schoolhouse with all the school- 
houses of the generations of the past, — the thing 
that links together the great schools of the Middle 
Ages, and the schools of old Greece, and the 
schools of the Hebrews, where the youth of that 
time were found sitting at the feet of their wise 
rabbis, — is the perpetual identity of the moral 
purposes of knowledge. The methods of knowl- 
edge are constantly changing. The school-books 
that were studied ten, twenty, thirty years ago 
have passed out of date; the scholars of to-day 
do not even know their names ;_ but the purpose 
for which our school-books are studied, the things 
we are trying to get out of them, the things 
which, if they are properly taught and studied, 
the scholars of to-day do get out of them, are the 
same ; andso across the years we clasp hands 
with our own schoolboy days. 

“And there is tobe the perpetuity of knowledge 
in the future. One wonders, as he looks around 
this new schoolhouse, what is to be taught here 
in the years to come. He is sure that the books 
will change, that the sciences will change, that 
new studies will be developed, that new methods 
of interpretation will be discovered, that new 
kingdoms of the infinite knowledge are to be 
opened to the discerning eye of man, in the years 
that are to come. He knows it is impossible for 
any man to say what will be taught in these halls 
a hundred years hence; but yet, with that un- 
known development he is in deep sympathy, 
because he knows that the boys of a hundred 
years hence, like the boys of to-day, will be taught 
here to be faithful to the deep purposes of knowl- 
edge, will be trained to conscientious study, to the 
love of knowledge, to justice and generosity, to re- 
spect for themselves, and obedience to authority, 
and honor for man, and reverence for God. That is 
the link between the schoolhouse that stood be- 
hind the King’s Chapel and this; and that is the 
only thing that in the years to come will make 
these schools truly the same schools that they are 
to-day. 

“ When the Duke of Wellington came back to 
Eton, after his glorious career, as he was walking 
through the old quadrangle, he looked around 
and said, ‘ Here is where I learned the lessons 
that made it possible for me to conquer at Water- 
loo.” It was not what he had read there in 
books, not what he had learned there by writing 
Greek verses, or by scanning the lines of Virgil or 
Horace, that helped him win his great battle; 
but there he had learned to be faithful to present 
duty, to be strong, to be diligent, to be patient; 
and that was why he was able to say, that it was 
what he had learned at Eton that had made it 
possible for him to conquer at Waterloo. 

“And the same thing made it possible for the 
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Latin and High School boys to help win the vic- 
tory which came at Gettysburg, and under the 
very walls of Richmond. It was the lessons 
which they had learned here. It was not simply 
the lessons which they had learned out of books; 
it was the grand imprint of character that had 
been given to them here. The Mohammedan 
says, ‘ The ink of the learned is as precious as the 
blood of the martyrs.’ Our English High School 
and our Latin School have had ‘the ink of the 
learned’ and ‘the blood of the martyrs’ too. 
They have sent forth young men who have added 
to the world’s wisdom and to its vast dissemina- 
tion; they have sent forth young men who have laid 
down their lives that the country might be per- 
petual, and that slavery might die. 

“I have always remembered, — it seemed but a 
passing impression at the moment, but it has 
never left me, — how one day, when I was going 
home from the old Adams School, in Mason 
Street, I saw a little group of people gathered 
down in Bedford Street; and, with a boy’s curi- 
osity, 1 went into the crowd, and peeped around 
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among the big men who were in my way to see 
what they were doing. I found that they were 
laying the corner-stone of a new schoolhouse. I 
always felt, after that, when I was a scholar and 
a teacher there, and ever since, that I had a little 
more right to that schoolhouse, because I had 
happened, by that accident of passing home that 
way that day from school, to see its corner-stone 
laid. 1 wish that every boy in the Latin School 
and High School, and every boy in Boston, who 
is old enough to be here; who is ever going to be 
in these schools, could be here to-day. I hope 
they will hear, in some way or other, through the 
echoes that will reach them from this audience, 
with what solemn and devout feeling we have 
here consecrated this building to the purposes 
which the old building so nobly served, and in 
the serving of which it became so dear to us all; 
to the preservation of sound learning, the cultiva- 
tion of manly character, and the faithful service 
of the dear country, in whatever untold exigencies 
there may be in the years to come, in which she 
will demand the service of her sons.” 


oe 
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The following poem, by William Everett, was 
read at the dinner of the Boston Latin School As- 
sociation in 1877: — 


Is our mother then so wedded 
To her building’s ancient site, 
That the inn she taught was wicked 
Gives her children seats to-night? 
But since, met in such a session, 
Boy or master counts as one, 
What shall I be reckoned, standing 
Where life’s waters both ways run? 


Man, or boy? That is my question, 
Harder than poor Hamlet’s doubt; 
Can this table lend assistance 
From the fog to get me out? 
Feeling hour by hour contending 
Boy and man within my breast, 
Fire and frost, or jest and earnest, 
Who shall set that strife at rest ? 


Boy no more, while seeing round me 
Whiskered lawyers, doctors cool — 
Babes! I taught them Ovid scanning, 
Born the week I entered school! 
Man not yet — his ancient masters 
Who could ever see unmoved ? 
Please don’t mark me, sir, delinquent, 
If my piece is not approved. 
Blundering yet o’er Greek subjunctives, 
Shuddering at the discount rule, 
Loathing pipes and loving cream cakes — 
Ah, I ought to be at school! 
Blowing rainbow bubbles daily, 
Eager for each new employ, 
Tired with one week’s steady drudging — 
Why! he’s nothing but a boy. 


Backward through long vistas gazing 
Lined with trunks of blasted hope, 
Paved with faded projects, clouded 
O’er with failure’s gloomy cope — 
Wrathful at men’s guilt and folly, 
Sitting Bull or silver bill, — 
Rouse thee, man! thy boyhood’s over! 
Work! Why stand’st thou idle still ? 
When, with boys around, I kindle 
At their games and tales and glee, 
Sorely puzzled that their fathers 
Somehow went to school with me — 
If they run to meet their equals, 

Where are mine? I droop my head — 
Ben and John are long since married — 
Frank and Bill long since are dead. 

Stand I thus the only waverer, 
Looking on and backward too? 
Ah, I see the tell-tale blushes, 
Owning kindred doubts in you! 
Young hearts bowed by cares of manhood, 
White heads warm with youthful joys, 
O my staid and reverend schoolmates, 
“ Whispering! sprouting! Mark those boys! ' 
Mother! Thou whose lively nurture 
Fostered every purpose high, 
Pricked our souls to bold endeavor, 
Strung each arm and fired each eye — 
If our hearts grow cold and sordid, 
If the world our thoughts employs, 
Break and thaw the freezing current; 
Mother! Keep thy children boys! 
Thou, whose firm and cautious training 
Watched o’er every wayward son, 
Chained the playful and the sluggard 
Firmly in till work was done— 
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Oh, if e’er we stray or falter, 
Lured by hope or pleasure, then 
Draw once more thy old-time bridle; 
Mother, make thy children men! 
Boys in hope, and men in council, 
Boys in action, men in thought; 
Boys to breast the world’s encounter, 
Men to wear the trophies brought. 
Take, boys, take each pure enjoyment 
Erom the earth’s bright fields of love! 
Strike, men, strike each monster, purging, 
Lifting earth to heights above ! 
Fathers, brothers, sons! Our manhood 
Meets with boyish fun to-day. 
Hopes and memories chime to warn us, 
“ Hearts be green, though locks be gray.” 
So our city’s pious motto 
Glows with richer light for us; 
“ Sit in omne Deus avum 
Nobis sicut patribus.” 


One verse more! This meeting’s private : 
Some things won’t be said outside. 
Many an outward stroke and inward 
Has the dear old school defied. 
Boys or men: we'll stand unflinching 
Every bolt that malice hurls: 
But, by all her ancient honor, 
Fill not up our ranks with girls! 


* * 
* 


THE following poem was read at the dinner of 
the Boston Latin School Association in 1879, by 
Mr. Robert Grant : — 


I rise, Mr. President, horribly shy, 

With a blush on my cheek and a timorous eye, 

At the notion of rhyming to men who were 
schooled 

By Lovell’s rattan and the ferule of Gould: 

Whose memories date from a time when the ark 

Was considered a highly respectable bark, 

And the hair of whose heads was beginning to 
thin in 

Susceptible spots, when / wore baby linen: 

Who can tell of school antics that beat mine all 
hollow, 

And yarns that we try with composure to swallow; 

Who were Latin School boys, let me see, how 
long since? 

Not exactly B.C. We will say defore Prince.' 

But spite of your wisdom, and spite of my age, 

One boast I can share with the hoariest sage 

Who sits at this table and pegs at the bill; 

I'ma Latin School boy —I have been through 
the mill. 

A child of eleven, both little and scared, 

I was put into “ Andrews and Stoddard’s ” and 
“ Baird,” 

Supplied with a lexicon large as my head, 

And told to make friends with the tongues that 
are dead. 


It seems to my fancy but yesterday noon 
Since I, on a “pony,” crossed Czsar’s pontoon; 


2 The Hon. Frederick O. Prince, a Latin School boy, 
of the class of 1827, was the Mayor of the City of Boston. 
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Since I learned how the heirs of a realm had the 
luck 

To soften the heart of a wolf and get suck. 

Dear dryad, sweet naiad, fair nymph of the grove, 

Whom I courted in Ovid’s loose leaves upon love, 

I fain on the sly would encircle thy waist, 

But thy garb is too scant for the popular taste. 

O friends of my boyhood! O pious Aeneas, 

O Dido, thou lovely but credulous, she ass! 

I have not forgot you; I have you at home, 

And to-morrow I'll scatter the dust from your 
tome. 


O years of my childhood! O days that, alack! 

Forever are gone, and no prayer can bring back ! 

Your memories cling to this noddle of mine 

As cobwebs encircle a flagon of wine. 

Still churns in this brain, like the roar of the sea, 

That moth-eaten “ Burial March of Dundee,” 

The fate of “ Montrose,” the “Lament of Glen- 
coe,” 

And the rant of the raven who played it on Poe. 

And he, our dear Master, who laid down the 
“lex,” 

And never looked through, but looked over his 
“specs,” 

Oh! who can forget him, our teacher and friend! 

(Especially those with a sensitive end.) 

Forever will gladden my fancy, I ween, 

His dear old umbrella so stagnantly green, 

His ancient surtout, and the quills that would 
squeak 

When marking the dunces deficient in Greek. 


He has gone, our old Master, to rest in the skies, 

And bad boys can no more “ pull wool over his 
eyes.” 

What spurt to have heard him acknowledge the 
corn 

When Gabriel whispered, “ Well, Gardner, which 
horn?” 

O brothers, O boys, and in spite of their curls 

And their kisses, I’m glad that I need not add, 
girls, 

O resolute chips that have sprung from the block 

Of our glorious patented Latin School stock, 

I'll give you a toast, and you'll drink it, I know, 

Both you whose thin tresses are white as the 
snow, 

And you whose young hearts, it is fair to assume, 

Like our stocks and our statesmen, are all on the 
“boom.” 

It is not that long-standing bore, the “Old 
South,” 

And it ain’t “ Standing Bear,’’ who is down in the 
mouth; 

Nor that stately old chap with the almond-shaped 


eye, 

The Harvard Celestial who hails from Shanghai. 

Tis, Our great public schools — may their influ- 
ence spread 

Until statesmen use grammar, and dunces are 
dead, 

Until no one dares say, in this land of the free, 

“ He done,” for “he did,” or “it’s her, for “it’s 
she.” 
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